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AND THE 


SOUL OF MAN, 


NTEMPLATIONS ON 


.«« Oh Nature ! all-ſufficient!” over all 1 ID 
0 Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works.” 
| Through the diſelobng deep 
Light my blind way- Is 
ruſt bloomin 528 the Vegetable Nea, 
Ober that the rifing more comple 
Of Animals; and Fender ſtill the mind; 
The varied ſcenes. of quick compoundin 
And where the mixing patlions endleſs ſhift. ' 
Theſe ever open to my raviſh dee; 
A ſearch the flight o f time can ne'er ex 
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' You are no ſtranger to my 
ol Life, and well know my 1 


hours have, of late years, been devoted 
to the Intereſts of my Young Friends. 
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DEDICATION. 
zerto my Eflays, honoured wil 


5 * 
5 * 
y : p 

L ” 


pprobation, have been r eſpect- 
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fully noticed, by your Sons. I there- 


- . 


fore dedicate my preſent very humble 


a. 7 


Attempt to you, Sir, and to them; 


H 
3 « {4 
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and avail myſelf hereby of an 


zi which might not agai 
uh" of ee a e 1 


wane and about to cloſe ; and, Sir, 


* 


of the very ſincere, grateful, and affec- 


| former Eſſays were addreſſed to my 


1 The Seaſon of Youth'is a Seaſon of Diſci: 
| | ine. Lively, ſincere, modeſt and reſpectful. = 
: The Mind, unprejudiced, is open to convic- 
: | tion ; and, whule on the enquiry, it is all on 
1 liſten de improve. t. 
| I frankly renew the fd 
: wade, that 1 in the moſt unreſerved manner, 
: have availed myſelf of ſuch ſources of Infor- 
mation as my ſituation afforded me, that 1 
have freely borrowed from Books, and ſoug 
5 mater for my s from O 
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PREFACE. 


in Bloſſom and Seed. The I 
cConnecting the Lifeleſs 7 


its regular advances. 
8 | throughout. all its 


+ 


wonderfully diſplayed in the Brute, that oft⸗ 
times, in the ſupetior Claſſes, they are cloſe] 


allied to Reaſon in Man, and differ from it only 
nn in degree. Intellectual Faculties, which beſpeak 
a Union, at leaſt, and, indeed, ſeem nearly to 
| connect the Animal World with the Rational. 
: | Their Pathos and Aﬀe&ions, Love of order, 
MN witandcunning, ahd imitation, place 
the Brute, in that part of the chain of Nature, 7 5 
5 . | where material Subſtances are linked to im- 5 
material, where Matter unites wirh Spirit, for 
ſurely it bears a very cloſe 
"whils he reads this feeble and ve: 


Iz - „„ 


PREFACE. 


ho of us could ever. 
roughout all its wonders? How 


; 4 The Soul of Man! Myſterious ! -. 
 blime ! A ray of- Divinity, and from the 

pureſt Source of Light, of Perf 

1 | Knowledge. Oe A RR noo 


Reverence, Self abaſement and Anxiety: but 

5 I am encouraged to venture on, and purſue 

my fiſt, an becauſe it leads me to what | 

chiefly, if not ot wholly, 1 had i in view when I ſet 

down to write my, Eſſays; namely to point 
ony, Uniformity and 


one of cn 
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Tl e Attempt I revieſs with the profoundeſt 
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PREFACE. 


4 es tis 


Great God.” An habitual Senſe of this 
5 GSGoodneſs.— Juſt, devout and worthy 93 
; tions of the Author of Nature the Al. 
mighty Parent” of the Univerſe. 0 


„ „Hail Souree of Being ! | Univerſal Soul ! 

5 . Of Heaven and Earth ! Eſſential Preſence hai 
To Thee I bend the knee! To Thee my Thoughts TT 
— 


The Beauties of Nature lead us to Contempla- 
tions on Deity vegetable Kingdom Reſem- 


' blance to the Animal—Nutrition of Plants, 


; a 


. — From ber lep 


Earth pours ten thouſand delicacies, herbs 


Fruits and flowers.” =——— TY" 


ESSAY II. 
ANIMAL XK INGDOM—ITS 
A fog tay. 'GENCE, 

Light my blind way— 


Thruſt blooming thence the 9 world ; 


O'er that the rifing Syſtem more complex, 


Of Animals; and higher ftill, the Mind. 
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ESSAY III. 
e ov THE 50 UL or MAN. 


« With what aſtoniſhment and —— do | 

/ we look into our Souls? An employ ſo becoming! 1 * 
Thoughts, how tranſporting! : Where elſe our re- | 
ſemblance to God ?” 


« The Stars ſhall fade away, "hen himſelf 
. Grow dim with age, and Nature fink in years, 
But Trov ſhalt IN in en . 1 8 
„„ %/P: 74 ape? . 


—— 
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ESSAY IV. 
co Eu Lr 


5 0 „ 9 ey 
THE SUPREME BEING. „ 


1 Although our Faculties, by ſuch Meditations, 
ſeem . to. point out to us the Concerns, and 


) 


conſtitute the trueſt 1 nd higheſt Feli- 
city of this—nor are ey . 11 Praiſe to Him 
who made us. ee e e e : 


3 
ann 


2 
354» 
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line 21, for are read were. 
line , for it read its. 
line 1, read death of Plants. 
laſt line, for hour-glaſs read weather-glaſs. 
laſt line but two, read Pronaque. 

line 12, for thinge read things. 

the firſt note belongs to folio 268. 

line 20, for ſwarm read Swan. 

laſt line, for horit read norit. 


743» -: 17, for in read on. 


ine 8, for hand- work read handy-work. 
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Im. CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE SU. 1 


"| I. ON VEGETABLE LIFE. OR 
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ANIMATION AND INTELLECT... + 


=. Om ' ESSAY 0 
| ON 7 VEGETABLE LIFE. 8 

? — « From her lap, 8 
: den Mmoufund delicacies, ater 


13 Fruits and flowers. e | | 2 

2 ..- _  - Hence Summer has her riches—Autumn hence, | 

And hence, een Winter fills his withered hands : \ 

Wich e fruits and plenty —not his o õ m. 
The fight is pleaſed, 5 
The four regal, ) ²˙ A ²˙ w 
Each opening bloſſom, freely breathes abroad X 8 g 
Its gratitude, and thanks you with its Cn 
| 1 Tuontson's Sxacons. | 
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HE Beauties of Nature lead ys 8 it were by . 
inſtinct) to the contemplation of Deity. W 
thouſand tongues announce his preſence, 24 1 
NT for exiſtence, in filent praiſe or 2 | 

. ſpeak, each in its own voice, of his re ou 


| _— To indigent man, a 
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ſoling 1 ports ty The ſentiment of Deity | 
= 7 6 the light which lighteth every man”) hence 
Y - 5 became natural to in, os with. un. 
compelledto dure als mage eee he bebolde, 
te contrivance, benevolent deſigns, and maſterl "Fx; 
execution of he great-4 ——— Hy = 
throughout, RY is works 0 
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A Nuoc, by all adi 
intelligible e 
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Amidſt the . and Ut N of the works 
of nature, how raviſhing are the Ee which de- 
light our ſenſes, _ and l 
"oy and taſte! . 8 
8 Te ſeaſons — gude they walk hand in 
„ fro! 1990875! 
WE and et ey tt they da VV 
= . nn 3 nnn ET e 
is 7 2 Ce 43 lem . 4 Joe W THR 5) 4697 IS | : 


| Feen ae funt'q ae een, fk | 
i VImbuty bu o dnn 1 7 5 
5 wee Epiſt. 3 
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ANIMATION: AND [NTBLLROT. 


a. 
- Winter: by her awful ſcenery invites to ſober. 
thought, and, by its rigid re itſelf, enſures 
us health, vey: and Wen i 
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95 | « in a frofts 

Cloſe ok. the 3 atmoſphere and binds 
Our ftrengthened bodies in its cold embrace, 
Conftringent ; feeds and animates our blood; 

| Refines our ſpirtts, thro' the new-ftrung nerves, 
In fifter fillies darting to the brain. 


Mom mere re 5 | | 25 
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L Then comes Pg ded i in a 5 charms, 
and attended by the Graces... Joy in her boſom, 
love in her eye, muſic in her voice. The glory of 
the Summer months—her golden ſheaves. ey. 4 

_ © follow, and fruit - hearing Autumn mellowing all 
things. Nature, in her two grand n ee 

- Earth and Sky, hoards her beſt bleſſings, and from 
their fulneſs ſores the atmoſphere around us 

' ſource of genial warmth, and foſtering dews and 

| ſhowers. .. The all-refining hand of Nature bas 
55 eee bee 
| . SIO 


With 1 88 ad ene we ee 
tigats every part of Nature! N 1 
Mas, os Nalire ery” os . 255 
; , The Vegetable World, a ee nee, 

dre, its verdant mantle over all the ſurface, W 
Reba ” MF cloubing | 3 = 
"XN 3 lot 3 eek) is 3 9D 
ee & For Cath GIN, > Ax 1 3 
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dloathing all the ſcene. Vegetation, while it gives „ 

5 a freſnneſs and vigour to the air we breathe, it per- 5 
fumes it with its fragrancy and ſweetneſs. mw „ 

5 ſbrube and flowers! * 1 


— 
— 


40 Peaceful _ lowly i in- Gy native wil, | | y 5 ; 


: 5 \\ They neither know to ſpin, nor care to toil * 
Vet, with conſeſs d magnificence, dende * . 85 
Our mean attire and Eo: EET ; 


On the 3 from e bigd⸗ 5 eure 
ſmiles. What life and animation ! The voice of 
melody inſpires you. A ſucceſſion of grateful EY 
odours; how cheering ! "The cattle, in what wan- 

ton wiles they welcome i in «the dawn of twilight, 
| that ſweet hour wa 2 e IRE rifing __ and 
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At A perl to Ly illaminated, what a won- 
E Aerful improvement of dead matter is exhibited by 
=: vegetation ? "Xx luxuriatey over-abounding, which 
=. ply preſents'to man and beaſt, to inſect on the 
1 wing, and thoſe that creep] a fall ſupply of falutary 


A 5 " HER food. Innumerable tribes. you now diſcover browſ = | 
— 5 ing and fattening c on the bounty of their one com- 
mon Lord. By fili ing their hearts with: food and 


=... _ e He ſatisfieth' the” defire as Hy ne ; 
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ANIMATION AND INTELLECT. | 5 


The bottom of the ſea, as well as the ſurface of 
the earth ſubterraneous paſſages—each nook and 
vacant ſpot—almoſt every tile; or ſtone, or thateh, 
is furniſhed with its vegetating plant. How few 

and ſolitary are the paths where no green ſod ap- 
pears unaſſailed by light, or ſun, or cheering day 

In the frozen regions of the north, and alſo in 
eaſtern climes, the hotteſt, where God appears in 
all bis terrors, flowers, they bloſſom innumerable, 
and ſcent. the air with fragrance. Alas! how; oft 
1 bluſh en and waſte all weis ne N 

f 1 

Breathing: this ſuley air, - an; anclernontty the 
torrid zone, not only have you to admire; the taſte 
and elegance of vegetable liſe, here arrayed in ſo 
much ſweetneſs; but what of beauty is exhibited 

in animals, in thoſe which creep, or walk, or . 
natives of this ſunny. clime ! Their cloathing, bow 
accommodated! The matchleſs down: and beauty 


of their ſkins—their colouring and ſpots. See alſo. 


the inſect tribe — flies, lizards, ſnakes. For theſe 


5 Na reſerves. s ene ande her, kak 7 


* 4 eee whole! e wg; FREY n 9 0 
8 ing its expanſion only} exhales a, fragrancy. and ſtrong, odour,. 
blows at five o clock i in the evening, in the month of July, 
when it opens its petals, expands them, after which they fade 
and die, totally withered by ten o'clock the ſame night. 


These are many which/blow only in he night, god hve up 


- 


man ee 


| ee l ene and her cloth of 
gold. How provident is ſhe for the health and 
Y happineſs of its inbabitants, thoſe more bighly 
| - . gifted; What contrivance and ſuitability to man. 
= His food is ready” prepared; and adapted to the 
clime.), The cure of his diſeaſes is at hand, await- - 
ing, *Gtty to be cropt. Fruits, ſalutary herbs, and 
thoſe medicinal. Such as moſt oppoſe the feveriſh 
languor, enſuing from its ſultry beat, here thrive | 
luxuriant. Here too all nature feels refreſhing 
breezes. Fruits which flouriſh moſt abundaht are 
here the wholeſome and nutritious; nor do they 
want their luxuries. The pine ſhe groweth wild 
„ in its woods. Spices are natives of iſlands where 
k ſuch ſtimalants are neceſſary.” Bark is the cure for 
5 | fevers in the climate where it grows. Has not Na- 
t:ture every where (in many inſtances) compenſated | 
"for the rigour, inclemeney, and inconveniences of 
the ſpot > Has ſhe not qualified the temperature 
=: of the elements themſelves, heats and cold, damps 
3 vb dry, by oppoſing. contrary qualities in vegeta- 5 
=. bles there in plenty and abounding? What “ · 
© ' nomy you ſee throughout Nature ! under her ſage P. 
die.. nothing is deſtroyed but what, by ber on Sa 
EE  _ workings, is again reſtored, again repaired— 5 
1 3 | throughout vegetable life and animal. See her 
ſopply of coats, new barks, | branches, and leaves to 
1 the plant, and no leſs her wiſe. proviſion. for ani- 
bee balmy blood _; how healing, and the 
5 growth _ 
| * = I you 1 PER 65 ne, | Dronges 5 ta 
| . lau, uefa, Fd cots e 
= . 4 8 3 2 Trang „ — 
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and beat! What a ee ee ſubſitts 
througbout Nature? Search into all her works; the 
more her plans are ſtudied, the more we muſt ad- 
mire her prudence, taſte and judgment. A per- 
feR uniſon ſimplifies her defigns. The handy work 
of Onz Aranenry Fonmen, See his goodneſs 
alſo, as exhibited in what pleaſing, in what infinite 
variety | Without diminifhing his e e ſtores, 
ee eee rel e 
| -Phitis inde; appear a new tdi of e 
and. like them, each has its organized body and its 
vital principle, which we may eall its Sil: Recor. 
dg, e a lats n ene ows: ure gy ay 44 
nally ny, an tn Hr or h r. hs 9 En: 
nts are. compoſed © of fe ids 2 ds, to | 
general ſtructure, ſome ſenſe, ſome feeling, is im-. 
parted; give it what name you will Pradence 
or Foreſight,” It approaches, indeed, very nearly 
to inſtinct in the brute, ung Oey (ſome how 
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| theta ſecures itſelf from blaſts, add wet, * pu- | 
trefaction, which” contrives for its future ſubfiſt- 
3 for that of its offspring and their perpetuity, | 
30 you not u call it inftine, Ce its worn - 
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Each plant is produced from its dn ſeed, is 
et, of a. like texture of fibres, attracts and 
imbibes ſimilar juices, ſprings up and grows, and 


is nouriſhed by them. Each family wears its own 


livery, and chooſes its own colour for bud; or leaf, 
or flower, or fruit, be it deleterious or nutritious, 


and breathes out its own peculiar ell and eſſence. 


The plant obſerves its ſeaſons, has its office or 


trade appointed it, and from their manufactory, 


ſood and cloathing, houfes and accommodations, 
are n for the wants Kn 1 7 e 


8 or the difleQion of a os ex- 


hibits to the curious eye a wonderſul mechaniſm 
throughout all its parts; in root, and barks, and 
pith, flower, fruit, and leaves. By injecting a co- 
loured fluid into the two latter, you diſcover in- 


— diſtributions of /veſſels—a free and co- 


0 reulation, a beautiful branching out—rami- 
, veins,” nerves, air- pipes and 
enn conveying. ad In the root you trace others 
for nouriſhment, called, from their ſimilar actions 


in the animal, the lacteals of the plant. 
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1 effects c on n animals is > inflant 44015 after the arrow has 
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ed Juice is uſed. by the Indians to, poiſon their. arrows. | 
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The elegant colourings and figures of plants 
embelliſh the library, and a ſights we much ad- 
mire. The © Hortus · ſiecusꝰ of the botaniſt is the 
laboured produce of e and from every lime. 


The ſkeleton of a plant, winh: a ee ae 
Fe of nature ? 


I their 1 1 on, 3 Fae | 
animals mutually accord with one another. The 
law by which animal life is regulated, is equally 


;  impreſlive on vegetation—one.and. thy: fame o. 
. oy. ſubfifts in them both. of elle oe 


* 
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„„ f 3 


The W el the. poten 1 oo 
| government. of the vegetable world, together with 
the ſtately. figure and growth of the plant, were ſo 

much ſtruck with tbe reſemblance it bore to ani- 
5 mal life, that, without any ſcruple, they attributed 
to the plant a ſentient. principle, and called it a 
ſoul... To ſo great a height. did their veneration 
_ riſe, as at length. to become the ſad. ſource. of mii- 
= | guided enthuſiaſm, much ſuperſtition, and idolatry. | 
„ Plants are honoured with a place in their temples. 
H 33 bi en r e as ode? 
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he no 9 were the: 1 ſo ſe- * 
. 9 reproved by their prophets, as for their in- 
. | Yoohle ro n 


—_ 


I both; preſcribe to each plant the preciſe 
| its PROG... oats as in | the brite. - They « da ap N 


; 5 inf 1 


anz in tho groves, a part of the idolatry of the Pa. 


gan (be it what it may) the Jew moſt obſtinately © 
— A ſuperſtition correſponding with the 
Heathen nations, ſo long perſiſted in by them, and 
ſo ſtrikingly oppoſed in the Hebrew canon, muſt, 
in ſome way have miſled the unenlightened Jew, 


and interfered with the purity of his worſhip to 


ths one: _ N and FO Inova. 


8 4 2 1. 
By * 


ne ph you the! ipod on Ae life 
2 vegetable; the two ſyſtems proceed in a man- 


ner ſo ſimilar to one another. The Author of Na- 
ture, as he bas decreed, ſo he preſides over and 


governs both. You will ſee veſſels repleniſhed with 
dot diffimilar fluidg—furniſhed with glands for 
their ſeparation. and diſtribution, like defires and 


appetites in both to preſerve life, take in food, re- 
fore loſt vigour, and live in perpetuity. Seeing 
then they proceed in a manner fo like one another, 


regulated by fixed methods, keeping in the ſame ge- 
| her PR met © 16. geg en ho rs = | 
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Tus elfabliſhes' 10 es then affixed on animal life 
and vegetable, are laws equally binding o on them 
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its figure and growth—riſe of its ſap, its buds, and 
leaves, and flower, and in this laſt, ſweetly provid- 
ing for its ſucceſſion, and how amply ? They limit 
its duration, the time of caſting. off its firſt cover- 
ings, its cloathing of defence, its natural barks and 
ſkins. They. appoint alſo its hour of drooping, de- 
compoſition, and decay, providing for every ftage 
and period throughout which it paſſes, and not for 
the plant itſelf alone, but in great abundance for 
a ſeedling race, in regular advancement and for 

As vegetable life and 3 are ſubjects of the 
ſelf. ſame government, ſo in a vaſt variety of other 
| ines they claim a kindred n.. 

The FONTS fibre of the Tr of the oak 
and the fibrous ſtructure of the plant, eroſſed and 
interwove, form the teguments, ſkins, * . 
n and membranes i in each. 

" The pn ni and mes a reſembles that 
ol the blood in animals. The veſſels in both per- 
form the offices of veins and arteries. - Vital heat 
and irritability (by producing a ſimilar effect) an- 
ſwer in the plant to the functions of the heart and 
its beating i in animals. The rinds and barks are 
. 39, natural Os the: true ſkin and the ſcarf, and _ 

0 | the | 


| 

1 
| 
19 2 
14 
1 
_ 
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* * 


the perſpiration | through them is ſo copious, it 
becom Sg Rs. Sh or: all its _ : 


„ plans maſh off their barks, ; Juſt as wake, 
(do their Bo o 


'T aa ro0es, 3 _ ih, e £885 of inſecls, 00 
2 near a reſemblance to the ſeed of plants, th ey 
are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed the one from the 
other. Cabbage ſeed and the ſſ pawn of a dee | 
Row uy miſtaken ! : | 


N 5 
* og like ok. are of both ſexes, — * 
oth Ihe plant is amphibious, lives altogether 
in, or out of, water—like as many fiſh and ſome 
. brutes. There are marine plants, and thoſe in freſh | 
water. You will ſee a part of their foliage raiſing 
itſelf towards the ſkies, ang, another mort e 


* Sus tempore dat tranſitur excrementis. AS 
A ſan-flower, weighing three pounds, in ys hours 
perſpires twenty-two ounces.  Hale's Statics. 5 
A tree perſpires, during the day, one pound. A e of 
India wheat, ſeven ounces... A plant of ſea-cabbage, r 
chree, and the Heliotropium twenty-four ounces. 
Now, allow to each plant a. perſpiration of « ei igbteen bunch - 
billy, an acre of land planted with then, one foot diſtance 
from another, would become a lake of water, provided no 
n Fees: uſed to di erſe, colle&, or abſorb It. NC 
Xs 8 e 
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ANIMATION AND' INTELLECT, 13 
its leaves, as well in the water as on the ground. 
The ſeed of amphibious plants are provided with 
wings to fly, or oo the ROY are ſo conſtrued 
as to win. 
© The feathers of birds have a Segen liſe, they 
are all of them * annuals” and probably ſhoot out 
from ſeed. What a great reſemblance ſubſiſts be- 
tween the colouring of feathers and flowers. Some 
of one colour only, while —_— of EI, the Conn 
in the minbeow. ge: | 1 


The FOR of the' our in animals aqua the 
quickeſt growth of vegetation. A ſtag's horns are 
renewed-and branched out in three months. Horns 
are alſo annuals. In like manner you witneſs the 
growth of hair, hoofs, nails and talons. ja Fora 

: | 

The bodies of vipers, OY withs and how) ka 
cut in pieces, and alſo the heads of fiſh, & retain 
life and motion; but the ſlips and cuttings of 


plants, ſeparated. from the trunk or flalk, retain 


verdure and ſtill more of liſe, inſomuch, that it is . 
a very uſual way of propagating them ide 8 8 
| and cuttings live and grow. GY 


7 Captain Wilſon ns das Kling in the Duff off 
Otaheite, the ſharks heads, when cut from their bodies, jumped 
_ about deck a conſiderable time. After executions, the 2 2 

; heart has been ſeen a to bound an amazing haght. 


at | | | Salamanders 1 
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elende reproduce their limbs when "Ru 5 
: 1 been out off; and the claw of a lobſter, when 
broken off, is renewed, in like en as the 
branch of a tree. N | 
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Tho ks of. a b ales as ON ee of + 
an infect; the briſtles are hollow tubes, which con- 


vey a poiſon, each ſrom its edge * Fenpmous 
and ene, e 


Like ene the dat is is ber ry vhs 
rous. In infancy they are nouriſhed after one and 
the ſame manner. The mealy portion of the ſeed, 
when mixed with the ſucculent, jvices it imbibes 
from the ſoil, makes a pure milk, and ſupplies tbe 
embryo of the plant with the ſofteſt balmy nouriſh. 
nit; and not. diflimilar 85 the contents of the 
VE. | N GER oral 
| in. a philofophic view, + a . the 
2 and the animal ſtrikes you e a wren 2 
e e woaderful.) ERR 


A Fuel. 3 ingenious bits 1 ber: t os : 
very lately favoured us with à table, exhibiting at 
| 02 view arſon _ #2206 1 e the Oy! bears 
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1 Dr. Robert Hooper, of Pembroke is Callge, © Oi 
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to the 8 In two parallel columns, he has 
drawn them out with ſuch preciſion, that a ſuper- 
ficial obſerver would not be able to diſtinguiſh the 
ohject he is defining, whether it were the plant or 
the animal, provided ſenſibility and the locomo- 
tive faculty cquld be admitted as qualities pertain- 
ing to them both. The line. of demarcation, be- 
tween animal life and vegetable, is indeed ſo ſlight- 
ly marked, that it remains to this day a doubt, 
whether ſome. of the marine plants, as well as the 
Tremellæ and. ſelf-moving* plants, are not to be 
conſidered as «gol of the anime! rather than the 
| ee 1 


Sa as a ſeed! is 3 in nah . vo ii 
anne uniſorm 
ſteady perſevering proceſs brings about its ſucceſ- 
ſive movements of growth, figure, and ſtatelineſs. 

How admirable | Throughout all its workings it 
illuſtrates the wiſdom of the great Author of Na- 
ture in the laws he has eftabliſhed, and ſurely no 

leſs his . and the iner hauſtible ſources of ws 


3 in the biden Sy which abel life 
commences, ſo, in like manner, throughout the 
burſi and opening of the ſeed all is Janos it were 
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in ſecret. Nature, filent and ** progrefitiely 
advances; but, compare her works with the con- 


principle, what a variety of effects are] 


| tions, we can ſo eafily 


18 nie on: 


bee e ſkill,” and laboured workmanſhip of 
n. The inimitable gildings, fringes and em- 
ry in the plant, with the poliſhed point of a 


needle or a lancet, which appears a rugged bar of 
iron from the forge. Thus Nature contraſts her 


ſuperior {kill with the imbecility of our labours— 


her perpetuity and perfection with our ſhort-lived 


vanity. Nature uniformly acting, and from one 
What a diſplay of wiſdom? See but her maſtei ly 
ſtrokes and the touches of her pencil! How ſupe- 


rior a finiſh embelliſhes her operations! What de- 


m, wildneſs and caution, does the make uſe 
of throughout all her workings. And is this her 
taught to be gentle and deliberate- ourſelves to 


| give reaſon and reflection time to come forward to 


check a guſh of paſſion while eee 

and * buſty word! ere e nnn 1 

i . of E 9; 

- als "Ra diet, of SFO infinite aſe; and 
how worthy our attention! In mechanics, copying 
from aan we _— the zack, the nia mo” 


of ours could ever have brought about without 
ou ä One in its parts, yet, 
111 5 | | how 


/7 
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. howitayle is nature in all ber workings ! Watch- 
ing her induftry and perſeverance, the prying eye 
is led on, ſtep by ſtep, to explore her hidden path 
and trace her ſagacity in all her operations, Hence 

we extend our empire over matter under all its 
en 11 _ A ma 
700 5 eee Ante e ame chat, with. a cer- 
tain given power, any weight whatſoever might be 
moved, inſomuch, that were there another world, 
on which he could fix bis lever, he at pleaſure 
could remove this world. By ſuch leſſons we, 
with advantage, learn how beft to oppoſe our _ 
weaker powers to the ſuperior ſtrength and reſiſt. 
ance of animals; by what means to hold them un- 
| 9049-2480 enge, ene. een | 


> Left to herſelf, by LAI advances, 5 in 
ber own never · varying courſe, cloſely adhering to 
ber eſtabliſned laws, vegetation, with patient fore- 
_ fight, day by day, arrives at her maturity aud -ac+ - 
| quires perfeRtion—whereas by heat and forcing, 
from unnatural and too haſty firides, weakneſs en 
| ſues, loſ'of colour, a tottering height, pining fick- 
neſs, eee =O a ſudden. and un · 
„ « Y 
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Whenever you oppoſe the tendency of nature; 
and ſheè is made to decline from her courſe, what 
a weak flower and colourleſs? What a n 
and idfipid ſalad you unpalatably cut? 
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The plant poſſeſſes a ſpontanecus motion, and 
courting what it likes, turns to face the ſun and 
pay it homage. Fond: of light, it creeps:through . 
a crevice or a ſhutter for tot get it. In a ſoſt air, 

and to a ſerene-ſky, it expands its leaves and ex- 
ſoreſight i is a leſſon fo us all. Sbe cloſes ſnug, and 
ſbuts herſelf up ſpontaneouſſy. Again, when ſore- 
ſeeing a ſhower; ſhe hangs down her head juſt as 
if ſhe were aſleep. So tenacious is a plant of life, 
_ it opens ea thouſand-mouths to blow up the dying 


* encreaſe its vigour, and ſweeten life' . 
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0 - Beſides its leaves (its: ay he ner 
air pipes through which it draws new ſtrength, 

new liſe and other veſſels Uke lactesls, nn 

chiine and cbyle, and nouriſhment; '* 
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e See plasti Nature working to this nd, 8 5 12221 
„The fingle, atoms each to other tend; 285 
Attrack, attracted to, the next in place YE 1 , 
Form T and impell'd its neighbour to embrace.” 


# 7772 TH ' 


| . en of ſucculent pores in the plant are 
inealculable:; One hundred aud:ſeventy-two.thou- | 
ſand have an ebd. n ae low: of box, 
i cn i . Fg 7 
2 80 the; ſources 505 — 5 mene . 
it mey, a ſupply of juices adapted to the peculi- 
arity of every plant is attracted from the ſoil, or 
imbibed from the atmoſphere in which it lives. In 
a column of air, azote bears the proportion of 
ſeventyrone to one hundre one, or- fined 
air, only one—and oxygene twenty-eight.” It is 
obſervable that mild temperatures are the moſt fa- 
vourable to vegetation; thoſe: ſeaſons when the 
cold is blended with heat, as in Spring and Au- 
tumn. - You: ſee; at thoſe times the riſe of two 
different ſaps, which the ſtrongeſt. heat of Summer 
never produces; and that in plants the quickeſt 
. growth takes place in the night. Azote is the nu- 
tritious part of our air moſt favourable: thereto. — 
Did we not conſtantly ſec it, we ſhould think it 
_ range, that vegetables, ſo widely differing from 
one another, and all of them differing from the 
rugged and ſtony ſoil in which they grow, ſhould, 
7 by ſome: .chymical proceſa, taught them, by Na-. 
2+ WO acquire, each one for 1 iu on ſoenk. and 
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e, and ſubſtance,” hardnefF'or ſoftneſs its oily 
e 
‚ /antttious dad, "Hiern greatly in every 
ecies of plants, paſſes through veſſels of various | 
diameters, and by IS e eee 
animation and vigour to every part be it root, or 
ſtem, or branch bud, leaf, or ſhoot. Its nutri- 
tious juiees are hence acquired, and hence they are 
conſtantly repleniſhed and in great abundance. 
How ſuitably adapted are all its powers of attrac- 
tion — the ramifications and diameter of its inhal- 
ing veſfels —the d chaniſm of its ſtrainers, pipes 
ende : RP ORE to the laus and prin- 
able life. Its veins 
and eg ſap-veriels art Af 
ſwelled; the exhaling ſuperſtuity becomes ſo ample 
a8 to ameliorate the air we breathe, er it freſh- : 
neis and vigour, intermixing with the atmoſphere 
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mint 1s Her eſta- 

bliſhedlaws implicitly obeyed, Nature nn ber 
work unfiniſhed, Fully: t 

about. By varying her ld did, ſhe Hom the 

ſelf-fame' fun mellotys the peach, gives it dee 

evloury/ down W e while 1 Ts: at: che ſame time 
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fort impregnable to inſects, its f oceſſion in the 
kernel. To the firſt ſhe gives her ſweetneſs alſo,. 
and conveys the uſeful bitter through the ru 
ſhell. But ſee her hand how it miniſters to the 
contrarieties and changes of her fancy throughout 
the cocoa. "The ſan hardens' firſt its ſhell without, 
a reſervoir for milk within, pure and delicious. Z 
37 Nahure's Vile infiru&tions only, her children 
of the vegetable world, adepts in ſcience, from 
earth and earth alone, the grand elaboratory of 
Nature's ſtores, each plant (by a proceſs how un- 
erring), for itſelf ſelects her own appropriate juice, : 
and combines it to her choice. Such the adopts 
throughout the ſpecies, and ſuch retains for ever. 
A love of ſcent, or fragrant with a rich perfume, 
or e flavour, whether bitter, AO or four. 5 


we; 


5 * cocoa cert + vields'n ir 4 in en e 
. the thirſty Indian drinks his draught. Milk oozes 
from the luſcious fig. Tis oil from the olive 
'Tis reſinous in the pine, 2 and gummy in the plumb. 
ITis green in the lilly and yellow in the cellendine 
opium in the poppy a balſam in a many, 885 | 


2 ue 2 oy: 8 in the ſpprge.* 93 Sg | 
5 45 Fo ora b of 5 $f "CHING 3 4 various l 
aline, acid, and ſaline parts of vegetables, and for the mode. 
+ of, diſcovering and ſeparating them; ſee the very accurate claſſes 
5 ranch 2 Hermbſtaedt, Uf View 1 . 
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60 l ett To | 
e - Of temper'd ſun, of water, earth and, © bare, DIED 


See every PER thos. ratified to the fall, 293 | 
for ever and for ever, with the food. of its own taſte, 
the ſcent and flavour of its firſt loye and earlieſt 
choice. Of what infinite utility to man ! Happy 
we! who, ſubject to ten thouſand ills, can. cull a 
ſimple from. wan life, and heal every fore! 


bd, 


| Hail Mighty Bang 1 © 1 
* thee diſpoſed into congenial ſoils, 
1 Stands each attractive plant and fucks and been. 
2 e ee deen 
At thy command, the vernal ſun ma 
be torpid ſap J 
Wbenes way Hoy fermentation— 


Although one way OY is e us 167 coming 
into life, numerous and beyond AIF calculation are . 
the ways and means of going out. Is it not pru- 
dent, and our bounden duty to improve the ſcience, 


| acquire a eigen. col of hy . [6 ah a Each 
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exhibit leſs of taſte? See her rich tints and ſplen- 
did dyes her ſtores of light and ſhade, and glow- 
ing crayons. Whence draws ſhe her materials, 
when ſhe paints the opening roſe, and exhibits fo muck 
beauly ? Are not her colourings admirably choſe, 


although mixed at' home ? From the qualities of 


. earth alone, from its ſalts, its air and ane and | 
n happy eee, e 


Through an infinity of tranſparent tubes, ftrain- 
ers and pipes, ſhe prepares her colours, with arith- 
metical Precision pencils her delicate ſtrokes, and 
applies her poliſh. Hence the ornamental ftripe, 
hence her lovely dyes, the crimſon bluſh, the pop- 
py's red, the violet's blue, the lily's white. Has 
ſhe ſhewn her judgment leſs, when ſhe blends her 
hues, or ſtrikes her 9 each in each other loſt ? 


Are hens leflons 3 in architefure- = bade, 
or are n leſs ebaſpiencus: FO 


I's 


* 


When the fun tacks forth! Sia rays, 1154 a are 
reflected back by a watery cloud, which do you 
. moſt admire—the well-turned arch and magniſi- _ 
cence of the bow, or its; light and Wan es the 
ee enen de Fee e 3, W 
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Nn a her s? Büchi 5 
And can he mix them with that matcbleſs il, | 
And lay them on ſo delicately fine, 
And loſe them in each other, as en 


erte ene, 


328 SY, 


Nature s 2 taſte f ks PRI 
> Sans ay the proceſs, _ en _— 


neſs, ſimplicity. Ae at 1194 


1 } * 
4 : 


* 
1.1 
1 


e en We conhnedin b de ck 
ings. See her early ſhoots and peepings, which 


foretel the approach of Spring, and diſcloſe her 
hidden operations. See the pearly dew drops of 


the opening dawn, and the twilight of the evening. 


Each plant, each ſhrub and flower, each blade of 


graſs wears Nature 8 moſt. eee ee . 
plicity. 


Nor think you this remark Poo KEE 3 to 


vegetable life, it accords, and cloſely, with ber pro- 


ceſs in the animal. Infancy (for inſtance), what a 


fine and perfect illuſtration of ſimplicity ? A ſtate 


of nature how pure ! Its innocence and ſweetneſs 
how pleaſing ! To what voice does it liſten but to 
Nature's only. The Greeks and Romans preſented 


their offerings at the altar by the hands of 


_ children, and they were early taught and devo- 

tionally employed in chanting hymns on their re- 
1 feitvals. Ins — OY they) will be pro- 

5 N 5 
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| pitious, when they view the ſpectacle of infant in- 
1 nccence, their tearful eyes, uplifted OS and * 
1 ten to their cries and e ee Ty 


Although 4 the Fr as Wt ee fo 
| biding her deſigns and what ſhe is about; * yet 
Nature is conſtant and induftrious in her labours, 
- and all the time ſhe is carrying on her principal 
_ workings, intent upon her proceſs, its PETER | 
- 1 


F 


15 


— — The ſight is pleaſed; 
The ſcent regal' d, each odoriferous leaf, 
"ts Aach opening bloſſom, freely breathes abroad 

1 | Its gratitude, and thanks you with 8 5 & 
i a2 I 
* 5 b 60 0 to the a0 de e its 1 
progreſs, and all its ſweetneſs, and attends to all 
ih wants, will ſhe leave unnoticed our's? See ber 


allotment to the plant of all that pertains to vege- - 

= table economy, and can ſhe negle& us? Is ſhe = i 
£ | leſs * to bide from us her deſigns eppes 55 
| | » ot The flent 38 of y Fw S _ | I 

8 a Ale of its God! What ey aſcribe to Nature-(ſays Boyle) 

5 I aſcribe to the wiſdom of God in the creation, and to his con- | A 


trivance and his eſtabliſhed laws throughout the univerſe. By FS, 
_ theſe eſtabliſhed laws of Nature, we mean ſuch laws as are 
3 deduced from that ſeries of events, which, by divine appoint- 
X + ment, follow each other i in * and moral Wend. 
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ing animal life, than her ſecret workings in tjʒe 
vegetable? been es to man a proſpect of a long ; 
enjoyment of the delights of life; and ſhe conceals 
from him its termination and diſſolution when a 
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Further mt on ie Are 50 Phe. FA 

. Riſe. Circulation and ' Juices of the Plant. Its 
Soul. Advantages from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Caro _ Nature. Her nn of ys 


N the vegetable 3 Noon its a ſhoot, 


1 throughout the life and growth, the varied 
dreſs and ſtately figure of the plant, which do you 
moſt admire ? The prudence, regularity, and per- 

ſeverance of Nature—the ſymmetry. hereby pro- 

duced, and her well-adapted balance or, the am- 
ple ſupply from her elaborate proceſs of ſalubrious 


juices pure, diſtinct, unmixed—the food for my- 
riads of created beings—an infinity of tribes, gra- 
tiſed, and to the full and of what abundant uſe 
to man n alſo 1 in or = nn 


f - 4 


The philoſophy of the Vaſt dene 8 


1 5 has and Nutrition: to the influences of the Sun 
and Moon. To theſe two grand ſources oſ light, 
and life, and joy, the ancients aſcribed all the bleſ- 
ſings they poſſeſſed. The Sun and Moon were the 


Gods of Egypt, to whom they: gave the names of 
8 0 and Iis. There were other parts of Nature 
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alſo to which. the Egyptian a his PERRY 
Spirit they called J upiter ; to Fire they aſſigned the 
name of Vulcan ; to Earth, Ceres; Air, Minerva; 
and, in gratitude to their fruitful Nile, Oceanus 


_ peed ens CL amon 58 the: ans jad 


\ Be the een 5 natiitice in the diols, « or de i its 
ks of growth and ſupply whatever it may, the 


qualities and virtues! of the juices with which it 


abounds, be they u h its choice is 
OO Ns Re a” ed aft EW 
5 2 1 ; 1 * 3 


-Thivcionfiitoent eh of n 0 in 


| 3 and analyſed, are Nitre, water, air, and 


fire. A combination of infinite advantage to the 
plant. To her ſkilful ſelection of more or leſs of 


theſe, to the prudence of its greater or leſſer choice 


of either, it owes all its virtues, figure, beauty, 


_ growth, and ſtatelineſs. The uniting and propor- 


tioning of theſe elementary particles: alone deter- 
mine its nature, its properties, and quality through- 


out. What a proficient in the art of chemiſtry, and 


how ſkilful' a naturaliſt is the plant! From how 
few materials ſhe ſeleQs, imbibes, and attracts a 


full ſupply, and for all her wants ! In the texture 


of its pipes and tubes, its pith and ſap, in its dreſs, 


and form, and figure, there is a wonderful diſplay 
0 OI Yet; Ro e e Ee 


* the Le is nouriſhed, grows, unfolds 
42 5 = Pe its | 
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it leaves, and buds, and flowers, acquires its taſte 
and ſmell, and its perfection, whether its juices be 

ſour or bitter, milk or on wary, ſaccharine or ſa- 
ponaceous.“ | 


Fear after year, in perpetual rotation, the vege- 
table world affords to man and beaſt a full ſatiety 
of wholeſome food, while ſhe refreſhes: every eye, 
and gladdens every heart. By her elegance, beauty 
and uſefulneſs, ſhe harmonizes our very ſoul. Who 
ſees not with delight the waving corn and golden 
ſheaves courting the reaper's hand I ſource of our 
plenty—ſtaff of our. e whew ee n our migen 
friend when-fick... 25:90 : 2 I t 
4 fapplics SG many. aA ith gion th , 
rr his cot —a bed: ſor man, a bed 
for beaſt. It feeds his ſheep, his cow, his horſe. 
With its grain he ſpreads his table; of grain he 
makes his drink —liquors of every flavour. While 
man in early ages travelled the earth attended by 
his flocks and herds, he laid under contribution all 
the eee ee 'A LOO 1 ers 
OUF ame. e e e eee e 
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tric fire, ſulphur, metal, earth, and air.” i 
Tube juices of a plant conſiſt | of Water, oil, mealy milk, 
| gum, Wax, — Ps 28 and ſalt. = 321] 22 Dae a gt 2 
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5 : While yet he lived in innocence, and told 
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Siu 3 ahi Pierce 
WMith viſſon pute, into theſe ſecret ſtores 
- Ge Of. health and life and joy? The food of man, ä 


A length of golden years; unfleſh'd in blood, 
A ſtranger to the ſavage arts of life, + - 
ks raping: carnage, ſurfeit aud Aen. 


Jn: 3 ages How im: of A amp city | 
and innocence while Nature dictated, and her 
law was love, ere ſyſtems yet were formed, and 


ſciences and arts allayed life's ſufferings, its ſicx- 
neſs, and its pains, the couches of diſeaſe were ſta- 


in the ſtreets; where the paſſer by explored the 


object, and liſtened to the ſtory told by woe. He, 
whom ſympathy and ten 


le 1 ſs arreſted, heaved a 
ach in uaiſon,) ſought out-the healing berb, wiped | 


the. tearful wet of we, and e all its: "m_ 


| This highly leere deppen be gef ö 
8 ſcience, and the wiſdom of Eſculapius 
reduoed it to a ſyſtem. The God of Phyſic is 
ſcientifically deſcribed, holding in his hand a knot- 


ted ſtick, and in company with a ſerpent and a 


wy emblems of vigilance and cunning, together 


- Hanbon! SR e us, e the e Goddeſs 


0 1 en, banded it down from Heaven, and en- . 


: | dowed | 
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dowed her ſon Apollo with a knowledge of its myſ- 
teries. Hence too he became the patron of the 
God 8 arts) the God of light, and the poet's friend!. 
His well known practice in the healing art. ſtands 

_ divinely recorded among the earlieſt objects of our 
faith; and emblazoned for ever and for ever, in the 
W of 3 


1 after brüten was 8 as a e as | 
Materia Medica” was Rtill e furniſhed from 
_ RT Ee esp r pier 
e 

The Rahel Teacher W 8 eke Ez 
1d of botany, and attained to high pre- emi- 
nence in the nature, uſes, and qualities of every 
herb that grew from the tall Cedar, waving ma- 
jeſtie on Mount Lebanon, to the humble byſop on | 
125 ee gs by 


At this its early . the REPO in medicine, 
2 one for himſelf, ſelected his diftin& and ſepa- | 
rate branch. The eye became the ſtudy of one, 
and another the diſtempers of he ear. The limbs, 


-the cheſt, the bowels, and the head, each had its 


on practitioner, and became the one and only 
ſubje .. of bis anatomical ongolry. and labori ous. : 
e unſkilled. in all beftdes. 
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During this unenlightened era, b in an 
N ſoil (clinging cloſe to their philoſophy), 
borrowed-its myſteries. and Py aid ng ma- 
| eie, W a log.” 


{Fagan the. public 1 the dofor's fre was 
Wt and by ſuch wiſe allotment, each claſs and 
rank, the poor and rich, the ſtranger and the army, 
were 8 alike, and met their e . 


F 2. 


An . di: ith was the n Ft 


of the country to embalm the remains of the richer 
dead, he, with ſacrilegious horror, undertook the 
taſk, and ſhuddered at the touch. The State, how- 
ever (undiſmayed as a body), had endowed: an 
Cat Theatre, and they furniſhed them- 
ſelves Ss! ern yet, ene ſo e were 


. The ancient Welch 3 alſo aligned + to ape the 
twelfth place of dignity at court, and certain cures and opera- 
tions were paid for by Government, The ſurgeon, who cured a 
freſh wound, claimed the garments of his patient, and 180 pence 
from the State. When he applied the red ointment his fee was 
eee . e n ene 
pence... " 1 A ; 

Tt. The Prolemies, Hi . | 
viſew of his conqueſts, were the firſt patrons of anatomy. They .- 


firſt granted permiſfion, and iffued out orders for difleQing hu- 


man bodies and ſurrendering up living malefa@tors/as fit objects 
of gs e exantination and anatomical . * 
251 „ %% ALT | : ; 670 the 0 
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the prejudices of that early age, the more Took 
difſections ſtill v were made from drates. 


80 expert and ſkilful (even under theſe diſ- 
- couragements), were ſome few, in the ſcience of 
anatomy, that one of their diſſectors has deſcribed 
a nerve, and traced it through all its windings and 
meanders, from the heart quite to the finger's end. 
In honour of which diſcovery, an Egyptian prac- 
22 ever aſter, wore a ring 98 his little 


The proficient i in . art of healing had (at's k 
period not far diſtant), gained fo high a reputa- 
tion, he was now looked up to as a God, and the 
practice of phyſic was ever after accounted the 
moſt ſublime whe ace of humanity. | 


When once the 8 had ks & Rome,” 
and it became the dignity of a Roman citizen to 
practiſe himſelf the art: nen and the 


995 . Unhappily on 1 its firſt onſet the ſyſtem met with a ſevere 

check.” | 
A law was enacted by Government, that al Phyſicians were 
to practiſe alike—no one ſhould deviate from eſtabliſhed rules, 
without incurring the penalty of death, provided his deviation | 
proved unſucceſsful. At“ Athens, females and laves were 
forbade to praRtiſe phyſic, : and a capital puniſhraent was in- 
flicted by the Locrians®” on the A for b e to "On 
1 e and en of his phyſician. | | | 
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Emperors, his ſucceſſors, had witneſſed its powers, 
and experienced its ſalutary aid on themſelves, their 
children, their tribunes and the citizens of Rome, 
the ſcience flouriſhed in its pride and glory. The 
2, ſovereigns of the firſt empire in the world; conde- 
ſcended to become its patrons, and in perſon ſu- 
perintended its practice, prefided themſelves in the 
elaboratory (a ſolemn ſanction), at the mixing of 
its divine and celebrated compoſitions. | Then, it 
was, a Roman phyſician . paraded in pomp the 
ſtreets of the capital, viſiting his patients, followed 
by a hundred pupils and affiftants, with herbs, 
(their roots, and ſeed, and leaves, and flower), with 


chriſms, balſams, ſanative oils, e * i 
and medicated wines. 


RT ſum . to a — ROY ki e os. | 
mended for a fingle preſcription. Such was the 
high rank its practitioners maintained, while their 
names are recorded, and thereby - immortalized | 
amongſt theſe the moſt heroic 1 8 ens ee 

At 1 0 bs of FEED famous for. its 
vintage), ſtood the magnificent temple of Eſcula- 
Pius, reſorted to, as a phyſical college, by a prin- 
_ Cipal part of Europe, as well as of all Aſia. Another 
_ temple, and of equal ſplendour, was erected at the 
iſland of Cos, many hundred years before the Chriſ- 
8 dan * and dedicated t to: the honour of the ſelf 


TOE | | _ fame 
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ſame God. The walls of its ſpacious hall were co- 
vered with the hiftory of diſeaſes. The caſes of 
thoſe who recovered, were, in full view, here hung 
up on a tablet, recording the ſymptoms, deſcribing 
the malady, together with its cure. | 


What a uſeful ſchool to a medical ſtudent? 
From eopying theſe tablets Hippocrates is ſaid to 
have learnt his firſt leflons inthe art of at 


WO the hall of Efculapius n many an 8 as 
himſelf repair, and with prying eye and ſtudious 
brow, examine the ſuſpended tablets, compare his 
own ſymptoms, and acquire his remedy ; for, with 
deſcriptive energy, a monſtrous crew—all mala- 
dies were here recorded,” the ſad epitome of hu - 


man ills, together with the falutary herbs their 
cure. 


Would you contraſt the pomp and —_ of 
Italy (when Rome was in all its glory), with the 
leſs oftentatious ſhew of Britiſh ſimplicity, viſit 
the cottage of the School-miſtreſs, a wiſe experi- 
enced dame, ſhe, in days of yore and phyfic s early '- 
dawn, ſought. out her plants, culled her- fimples, 
gathered the uſeful, whether it be bud, or leaf, or 
: root, or flower, and houſed her ſeed, applied with 


2.0 10 the eightieth Olympiad, A. M. 3540, he was the 18th 
D oh # 
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lighteſt touch the healing balm, and thus reſtored 
© health to the ſick; and ſolace to the ſwain.“ 
Herbs too the non, and well of each could ſpeak 
That in her garden fip't the ſilvery dew ; 
Where no vain flower diſclofed a gaudy ſtreak, 
But Rande for uſe and 8 08 not a few.” E 


1 tells u us, in his days, botarly v was the ſei. 


ence of the ladies, and has immortalized Aga- 


mede, the ſpouſe of Prince i. aut 


| She that all 3 Nb virtues ho. 
And a herb that drinks the —_— few. 


1 . 


Soon as the feels the genial warmth a all-en- 


| livening Spring, earth unlocks her ſtores ; and the 


invigorating air, by its elaſticity and rarifying 
warmth, ſets afloat its nutritious juices and ſalu- 


brious ſalts, whence burſts of animation throughout 


the natural world, and vegetable life, teeming with 
vital heat and renewed vigour, ſwells and expands 
in N grain. e i 


| | 


© How cloſe an lies ſubſiſts Pere el the ſeed 


; * a plant and an impregnated egg? In both the 


embryo i is ſecurely lodged, and both amply pro- 
vided for 0, its mealy milk. and firſt  nouriſh- 


ment 2 
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A few days after throwing the ſeed into the 

earth, the rudiments of the young plant appear. 
Each part exiſts in miniature, and, by ſelecting 
and imbibing, every moment, its own ſubtile and 
appropriate juice, ſoon it peeps, and puſhes for- 
ward, and . de. | 


eſs for. oft ement, the infant plant 

* k 2 0 firſt LEG Rees 42 88 of on pln 
courting light. But, ſeeing it tender, coy and 
timid, Nature has wiſely wrapt it in ſwaddling 

|  cloaths, or ſheathed it in a tight ſurtout. Thus, 
by her prudence, ſhe preſerves its early ſhoot 
from froſt and chill, and every ruder blaſt. When 
ſtout and bold, and bigger grown, ſhe tears her 


Jacket, throws it "0 and at . wg ma 
it off, | 


- Provident Nature thus ſends out, and two by 
Ges her mn and e and nuts, and flowers. 


been the e ſeedling bee her aw 
ſpreads, exp nds, and diſcloſes nook of beauty and - 
of ſweets. 7 ped of g bf ge entle _ : 
and flow advance, eee bee its deſtined ; 
1 585 en perfection. e 5 


. 1 Cel thoughtful is Nature of lier in- 
| fant 3 See her early habits of caution, in- 
e MS. e. 


88 5 besare o 


duſtry, and perſeverance—her firſt ſhoot, Peng 
leaf, and ſwelling bud. Hence you preſage vigour, 
growth, perfection. How diligently ſhe performs 
her taſk ! Nature, ſhe makes us alſo her pupils, 
teaches us how to improve and enrich the ſoil 
what ſeed, what culture, what principles to imbibe, 
what early habits to pur̃fuè An our boyiſh days 
theſe give a tinQure to youthful prime and our 
maturity, nor do they quit us in old age. A diſ. 
tinction and character viſible throughout liſe. Of 
what infinite value then, how ſacred, and of what 
1 are our ary; habits ! 
"The body of the tes is its trunk, in Ae man- 
ner the ſtem ſorms the body of the plant, and from 
the ſapport they give, each of them bears a re- 
ſemblance to legs and bones in animals. Each 
trunk confiſts alſo of capillary tubes, ſimilar to 
: aeg nerves, aerial pipes, and to veins and arte- 
The ſame functions as are allotted to the 
ee and bowels, are altogether performed, and 
with ſimilar eaſe, by the ner OM natural ara 
of * plant. | | 


x P 


3 ee ranſpare ds = 
= 1 0 Nee of froth, called pith, are ſeen in the 

Centre of the plant, and ſerve as a reſeryoir for the 

'.  _ ſap. Its root, nth of oh ers nts, is un 
e N in apes „ ſucking and im- 
p bibing 
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kibing a part of its food, from the fertility of mo- 


ther Earth. The veſſels of the root perform the 
ſame office as the lacteals in animals, and convey 
a chyle analogous to new made blood, recruiting 
and intermixing with the juices of the plant. A 


plant inhales much of its nouriſhment alſo from 


the atmoſphere in which it lives—the moiſture in 


the air yields a full ſupply of bland and genial. va- 
_ pours, which invigorate it. By expiration plants 


| breathe out all ſuch as are ſuperfluous. Every leaf 
aſſiſts in bringing about a uſeful and copious per- 

ſpiration. What a wide extended * 2 is em- 
ployed in delicately performing (and how profuſe- 


ly), ſo very ſalutary an office. Her delicacy—of | 


what uſe to man ! By ſuch means, and ſuch only, 
ſhe. parts with her ON any, and all her ſu- 


| perfluities. . 43 
ſa ny zehnals 


$1171 lar lh 
The leaves, with what propriety are they called 
the lungs of the plant, fince, by their ſimple con- 


lilo u. ac lien 4 agil, . 


trivance, together with the air veſſels they contain, 


all its functions are performed. That the plant | 


may avail itſelf of their beneficial office and invi- 


gorating powers the longer, ſhe poſſeſſes a rever- 


. ſionary ſtock. Two new pair of lungs are allotted 


yearly to the plant, for you ſee it cloatbed i in a freſh 


_ oy autumn. W 
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The 4 ſo admirably tempered; by their by ” 
midity, they chear and invigofate the vegetable „ 
world, n e auimal. 15715 1 
ns 
| The finds: and A 1 the Mig are bertel 
5 5 Prog The riſe of chyme, and ſap, and flow of 
chyle, bear a N rd to _ hn of 
1 8 n in animals. 70 
Their reſernblaneo is il further hs 67 dif- . 
8 blowing into its aerial pipes, and from 
the ramifications of its veſſels, by injecting” à co- 
joured fluid into the veſſels of the pad and even 
_ its eg and withered ene W 
. c The FLEA cis lieu 690 nutrition and 
[i ne of lates their fimilarity and ſtructure, 
* and in how many things they agreed with the like 
= ſunctions and appearances in animals, aſſigned to 
every plant vitality, ſenfibility—a principle of in- 
telligence they called a ſoul, whereby it performed 
like offices with the animal, and in ie Wn 
" Wen" at e ou e et oh nee 
5 The ple; PRETTY _ 15771 in Slg _ 
1 did fruit, is at length, in regular ſucceſſion, bleſſed 
with a numerous race of embryo beauties, now on 
e road to e _ TE i: of the r 3 
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|| There e are few plants which are not 5 of 


embelliſhing our fields, our roofs, and our walls, 


beſides the luxuries of a ſhady bower, and a ſoft 


carpet. However numerous their tribes, approach- | 


ing even to infinity, yet is there no fingle ſhrub 


f but what is ſubſervient to the neceſſities of man 


ſupplying bim ſomehow, and ſomewhere or other, 


; with materials for cloaths, ſhade and ſhelter, food 


and phyſic, warmth and fire. To inſtance in one 
principal article, cotton and flax—theſe he ac- 


quires from plants. To the fig-leaf, our firſt 


cloathing, how have arts and manufactures im- 


proved our dreſs! The ſhreds of nettles furniſh _ 


the Eaſt with filaments and thread, which they 
weave into excellent cloth. An Egyptian's prayer 
is for a harveſt- home of nettles. The pattern for 
nets, either for hunting or fiſhing, is given us by 
the plant. The ſurface of the whole earth, is it 


not a phyſic ſtall, where the medicinal herbs (of 


* ; 


many virtues) are ſo ſeaſonably diffuſed, and freely 


offered to our uſe, in order that the inclemencies 
and the diſeaſes of every country, and of. every 
_ clime,” may meet their cure. Are they ſtrewed 
over the. habitable world by chance, or wiſely 


| planted and ſelected from a foreſight of our wants 


and maladies? 


i 


1 ; 


: - The We porte a man's main prop, is bers = 
C e What we deem a common neceſſary, 
. F Corn, | 


» * 
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| Corn; the ſuſtenance of human life—what-a fimple 
_ graſs? A food, of which we never tire; the daily 


bread we daily aſk for. The bleſfings for our fire- 
ſide, tis vegetation gives, fewel for our ovens and our 
hearth. Our beautiful- paper and American cloth, 


as fine as filk, is wove from the bark of trees. 


5 eee e eee knotty, ſtubborn and prickly, 
they form a fence which no wild beaſt will break 
through; hence to man protection from the vege · 


table world, defence from animals, and inroads, 


reptile or inſect. In hotter climates, the full grown 


0 


aloe, with its ſpikes and leaf of fleſh, forms a ve- 


getable fence, how magnificent and durable, and 
needing no repair. There are plants which de- 


ſtroy your vermin, and entangle your noxious flies. 


The dionza catches theſe, ane, in vs; 1 
cloſes up and kill them... 11525 | 


The 1 1 1 nc of that ws 


Like as euch claſs of inſects has its food aſſigned 
it, w in like manner it has its vegetable poiſon. 
But bow kind are Nature's precautions throughout 
her range, in favour of man throughout. The herb- 


age his carpet, the ſhrubbery a ſcaling ladder to 


bis hands, and the tree his paraſol. Has ſne not 
alſo compenſated the inconveniences of every elime, 
by oppoſing to the qualities of the elements, con- 
trary qualities in eee * bow: often TOR. | 
- L in a3he * itlelf. HWY > j95 + 
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Canes roots. (for inflance)- of abiah a whicle- 


ſome food is prepared in the Weſt Indies, before 


they are well dried in the ſun, have a poiſonous 
quality. The freſh root grubbed up by the hogs, 
and eaten by them, the animal is well nouriſhed, 


-  fattened, and no hurt enſues; but, when waſhed 


| before they are eaten, they are noxious, and the 
hogs ſwell and ficken. When you mix with water | 
the earth, in which the roots grew, and give it 
| them to drink, the hogs are cured, the poiſonous 
quality deſtroyed. This her thoughtfulneſs Na- 
ture extends, and ſtill more oſtenſibly in animal 
poiſons. Some wiſe proviſion is made, by means 
of which you avoid, you eſcape it. Not unfre- 
quently an antidote is alſo provided, and as in 
the vegetable, ſo one near at hand is often pro- 
vided for the poiſon in the animal. The ſting of 
| the bee is cured by the honey. The venom of its 
bite, how ſpeedily aſſwaged by the fat of the viper. 
| The rattle in the rattleſnake, what a ſeaſonable 
alarm! But, ſhould he wind bis way towards a 


man aſleep, he is firſt ſeen or heard by the watch- 


ful lizard, who tickles his ear by inſerting into it 
” his pointed tail; and when thus rouſed and ap- 
prised of his danger, the man haſtily provides for 
bis ſafety. Oh! os e n 
eee ace re 4 | 
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Wea are indebted to the Vegetable World” for — 
the wholeſome age; o _ air we . and £ 
all its po 1 =” 

p rater ae thei act; of our habitation, | 
abound with gies = ne - 


Timber is MY wavy article in all our build 
5 For ſhips, houſes, temples, cities, we fell 
our wood. Thus the vegetable world affords us 
maſts ſor our navy, timber for our hulks, and (by | 
means of our ſhipping) a ſafe conveyance, and 
from pole to pole. By. her accommodation com- 
merce triumphs, and while we ſit at gs we e feaſt 
on inn 5 luxutics ne clime. 5 855 


* 1 "Vt 5 
55 0 gat the | ie n 
5 an is the ſea ! Let, as an iſland, we (under 
Providence) to the vegetable world owe all our ſe- ET 
2 Our walls een rr Britiſh 0 _ | 
- of: our wane 


77 
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Amid domeſtic eee of our. 65. . 
| ble, and the rural walk of | Engliſh hoſpitality, 5 
bo our woods delight us | From ſultry heat we 
court their ſhade, and from ſtormy winds their 
| ſhelter. The graceful and luxuriant branches of one 
wide ſpreading tree, has afforded a ſafe and cool - 
est to an army of ſoldiers. 
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* ſouthern climes the piercing rays, even at 
| W are warded off with a leafy paraſol, the 
un and not unuſual canopy of a _ nd 


i the ee of a baſty ſheen whe has 
not ſought a friendly tree? How welcome the 


ſhelter for man, fo for Dr, Grateful * how. 888 5 
ſank: the my "nai 


We 22 yet to name 0. Joni of e 
from the flower and the droppings of the honey- 
comb. The vegetable produce from our colonies, 
1 ſpirits and e from the ves cane. 


Tbe dy bloſſom o on our 5 aims our 


Ids, while every genial blaſt wafts its mig 
to wee another. of our lands, © 


en e torture to ens poppy 1 we e | 


ſnags every pain, and n our mae into 
mental was. e 2 D 


Ins ayes far remote and much more re ſimple, lau- 
rel-erowns interwoyen with the bay, were ho- 
nours from the vegetable world, placed on the 
heads of conquerors as the high reward of valour. 
| e he * 8 and, ae ee ee 
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The beauties of Nature, even thoſe which feat 


the eye, are inexhauſtible | The colour of plants 
| how friendly! Earth is yellow, and the Heavens 
blue -was vegetation more inclined to the yellow 


would it be ſeen? And were it blue, would it not 
be confounded with the waters and the ſky—all 


| yellow earth, all water, all ſky. Throughout the 


magnificent picture of creation, what a happy con- 


traſt with this yellow hue and azure ſky does the 
ſhades of green afford. The verdure ſmiles, and 


the flowery carpet, . 
5 eee eee ee 8 ee 


80 8 is hs colour of green, its rays 1er 
light ſo admirably blended, it refreſhes your ſight 


on the firſt look.” In an exhibition of pictures the 
painter hangs his rooms with green. Without 
harſhneſs, it detaches his pictures from the ground, 


and conſuſes the object the leaſt. He avails him- 


felf alſo of a colour fo friendly, which gives ſtrength 


© you, egen ber odiy wich har beläet 05 
with the grand and the magnificent ; but in all her 


and freſh * to ws 8 8 992 he 1 it up be⸗ 
hind ned canvas. 
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. n minute and howſoever Gall, you be to 
admire the delicate ſhade and the fineſt ſtrokes 


and touches of her pencil, together with the 


brighteſt varniſh. What proportions, ſymmetry, and 
well adapted balance. Her works, when compared 
with thoſe of the moſt ſkilful artiſt, what rugged- 
; neſs you ſee, « what gaps and e ! 


> Ina this, dow not; Nato: eee 8 


. liſhing the vanity and weakneſs of our ſhort-lived 


labours, and contraſting them with the Ade 


e e 


8⁰ vaſt a e of beauty; contrivance, nod 
| Fant as you ſee exhibited by Nature, multiplies 
greatly the inlets to knowledge and to happineſs. 
What a blaze of light burſts in to the enquiring 
mind reſpecting the Deity, from the perfection of 
theſe. his handy-works? One proof at leaſt, and 
how full and ſatisfactory, of the exiſtence, wiſe pro- 
viſion, and never-ceaſing agency of a preſiding 
power kind and good—ſupreme—Almighty ! ad- 


mitted by all, becauſe ſeen, and felt, and under- 
ſtood by all. O! Thou ous PP ad 5 


life, and-ligbt, and joy 1 


1 ES Þ 
1 7% 


95 *. „genen tk 1 
J. from the world retired, do oft recline, _ 11 7855 

©" And trace thy wonder-working hand divine, 
" And read thy name in every . flower.“ Tk 
S 


1 


prope 
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The whole of Divinity is indeed comprehended 


in this book of Nature and the Scriptures. What 
harmony ſubſiſts? and how viſible in all her pro- 


cedure. and regulation of Ls animal ee 
the vegetable ? W 36 1 


But reſpeRiing ourſelnes, do 2 her ſot- 
ſteps leſs in the growth of morals than in the 


growth of plants? In proportion to the wants of 
all her children, of animal liſe and vegetable, how 
liberally has ſhe endowed each and every one with 
a ſuitable ſhare of caution, prudence, inſtinct, in- 
telligence. See but her full ſupply alſo, the means 
and aid ſhe affords. to mental attainments, their 


tafte ns: caſt, their growth and perfection, as well : 


tended to as is the ſhoot and growth, ene 


aun and foreſight of the e 


1 75 * 
1 115 o 5 * 


* tbe 3 a e in — IRR 
he. firſt ſows. ber ſeed; A preliminary no leſs ne- 
ceſlary. to moral excellence. and. intellectual, than 
to vegetation and the ſpringing of'a plant. What 
do we not gain in both, from cultivation and im- 
t of the ſoil? Nature's firſi ornament - 
* ſimplicity” is happily expreſſed i in both. As in 
the ſpiral ſhoot and opening bud, ſo no leſs ſweet _ 


and amiable is her morality diſcerned i in the bloom 
and eee ſmile of ruſtic innocence, no leſs 


** . conſpiguous | 
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conſpicuous | in the a open countenance, the: well- 
| inforined and well-meaning mind ? ' I Fs 


\ 


e our rifng virtues, FINER ſprings our in- 


telleQual happineſs, and ane e cath union 


with our admiration ! 175 

| Hitherto you ow bees led . to admire RY 
induſtry and filent workings of Natare, ſeen and 
unſeen; and before I cloſe the ſection, permit me 
to remind you of the vaſtneſs and profuſion of 
waſte we daily ſee throughout animal life and vege- 
table. The proviſion made by Nature for her nu- 
merous offspring appears over-abundant ; can ſhe 


ever be diſappointed in their ſucceſſion and in her 
perpetuity ? But while we admit its general utility, 
are we always ready to give up the fair promiſes. 


ſhe oſt- times makes us, and part with ſo large a 


proſpect and ſo fair a bloom undiſmayed ? .Few | 


blofs (although each a ſuckling), arrive at their 


perfection nipped by eaſt or northern blaſt, or 


ſhrewdly bit by froſt or chill, untimely loſt X How 


many ſeed meet an ungenial ſoil, or no ſoil at all! 
Of the ſpawn of fiſh, or eggs of inſets, millions 


on millions cluſtered, how few burſt into life and: 
peep at day! Of chryſalis, how. many remain en- 

tombed, for ever, to one winged butterfly exulting - 
in its plumage gay, and baſking in a ſun-beam! 
155 Nor does the profulion of waſte leſs affect the bu- | 
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| ee no les do they eſcape · this wreck 

of Nature. Ere maturity, more than one-half. are : 
loſt. Of infants born, what tribes are miſſing ! In 
the natural world, how few acquire perfection; 

but, in the moral, ſurely fewer ftill—ftill fewer hold 
pre-eminence of manly. dignity, fterling worth, 
attached to virtuous principles, and habits, yOu e 
64. inflexible to ill, and bee 18 N 
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Tiffin of the Plant. Birth, "Quick growth. Ii 


Prudence. Vegetable Life approaching to Animal. 


, PO I to 1 . ; 


Where their Beauty 4 omen _ A Science in- 
ee to the . | 

T'N their * movements, the vegetable 
.' trides obſerye a regularity and e 355 


1 


, . 9 1 


— 


Place a . how you will, it turns FEY ever 105 


the ſun, courting its genial warmth. To view its 
early riſing, the Sun- flower, in the morning, faces 
the eaſt, at noon the ſouth, and n in the 


evening... lows Sol alot ras not 


8 
. 
Py * 


3 follower of the 3 
5 Sad when he ſets, ſhuts up her yellow leaves, 
pw Drooping all night; and when he warm returns. 
7 Bk ens ona boſom to his RO e 
| 1 TE 


\ The bände of the pla: centres in the FIRES 


and the flower (in a great meaſure) conſtitutes its 
| perfection, importance, and utility. To charm us, 
moſt Infinite Goodneſs” has united beauty to 
what he choſe ſhould be the uſeful; The * 


do E 2 --0E 
* . : x g 
g ; 3 s : ” 
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of the fond þ is 1n the boch of the flower. There 
the glad eſpouſals are celebrated, and the embryo 
plants, a race of future beauties, here (in a train 
for exiſtence, and we for a time) lie hid. 


The 3 of her . 8 the | 


fimplicity. and regularity of her procedure, ſo ad- 


mirable throughout all ber empire, have in every 
remoteſt age employed the genius of the thought- 
ful and e mind, and they have 2 


And meals it not be a rational Lg Aid f 5 
able to the pureſt taſte, and compatible with the 
"Ty of a 8 8 mo in 7 ſtate of exaltation. 


J, 
* 


| « Okt Nature all-ſuffciedt | 8 15 
5 Enrich me with the knowledge of 1 works (8 
Through the diſcloſing deep 
Light my blind way; the mineral ſtrata there; 
Thruſt blooming thence the vegetable Wende: 
O'er that the riſing ſyſtem, = more 9 Ts 
; Of animals” | | : 
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The — 9 wake” 0m 1 cow- 


lip, and harebell, adorn our fields, while in the 
; garden peeps the ſnowdrop, crocus, daffodil, nar- 
_  eiflus, hyacinth, and jonquil. Nom follows, in 
8 Weet ſaceeflion, polyanthus, auriculs, anemone, | 
"os woodbine, ranunculus, and iris. Pinks, roſes, 
How n Each month, each 


; week 


NY / 
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week a diary, ſprucely decked in its own livery. 

With what delight you con her annual publica- 
tions. Her almanac preſents you with ſomething 

always new, endleſs in its variety. Laviſh and fo 
taſty is her fancy, while yet ſo conſtant and ſo re- 

gular is Nature, furniſhing new beauties to charm 
us e HEY her yearly exhibition. - | 


b e filent and info; the work of Nature 
progreffively goes on. Reſpecting poſterity, ſhe 
plans the proceſs, and makes proviſion for the fu- 

A, we: progeny of the plant while in the flower, 

When arrayed in all its _— ane when the Oe 

4 S CEN Tee, 


The e of the bud Beale the barks of 5 
a tree, is the birth of a new plant, and is to the ve- 
getable what labour is to animals. Every ſingle 
ſeed is a rudiment or firſt commencement mathe- 
matically placed, and which, under a ſaſe cover- 
ing, lies 5 houſed in the centre of every 
flower. With a” ſeeming conſciouſneſs Nature 
wraps in ſwaddling cloaths the numerous offspring 
of the mother-plant, aſſigns each infant ſebd a ſo-- 
parate dreſs, a cradle, or a bed. (With what ele- 
8 gant preciſion !) where it lies cheriſhed in the bo- 
i ſom of its parent, and conſigned to her care. From 
. of ee ol 228 22 55 yo from ones mags like 
TS E'3. 1 or | 
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| e . an mes ee 


thee, authors bare giren to the plant * 


tion, and there i is & difficulty in ee er how 
it is, that when a ſeed is thrown into the ground, 


be it juſt after what manner it may, by a principle, 


a kin ſo nearly to reaſon in a brute, it ſtrikes its 
root downwards, or branches it out horizontally, 
| ſecuring for itſelf a firm foundation and ſure foot-= 


ing in the ſoil. Tts ſtem and leaves are thruſt uni- 


_ formly: upwards, in order that the latter may im- 


bibe all they can get of the rain and the dew. 
Some trunks are ſtrengthened by knots from ſpace 
to ſpace. Others, by means of graſping hooks or 


| tendrils, ſecure their aſcent. Gum and prickles 
form a © cheveux-de-frize,” and ſerve as a ſaſe- 
guard and defence from inſects. Advancing in its 


bulk; and growth, and conſequence, it ſhoots out 
buds on every ſtalk. Each bud is a plant in mi- 


. niature, burſting, and about to. bull, into e 15 
| _ boo: and , „„ as | 


» x p 
PEE 


 Spright 7 oy why in 1 new | attire . e | 


ing vigour, by conſtant, though by ſlow/advanees, . 


a-ptant is puſhing forward, however ee 


: 4:8 * * 
* * BD © LIES. 


A to the learned Dr. 82 dle 0 beat 
of May and Zune is IG hand favourable 1 . 
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Rs gourd ol beo feet in length, and one foot in 
W takes forty days to bring it to its ful! 75 
growth; its leaf at that time is ten inches over. 
Notwithſtanding the rapidity of its growth, the A 
bdeſt glaſſes do not diſcover the circulation of the 
map, although it muſt move quicker than the mi- 
nute hand of a clock, and without the pon and 
| reſts of a clock i in motion. | 
pes dhe: woot e of an animal; plants 
ſhew a ſuffering and a coyneſs, cloſing up or bear- 
ing down under every ruder touch. Expoſed to a 
i chilly blaſt, or wind, or rain, a prudent cautious 
985 foreſight ſhuts. them up. At ſuch ſeaſons there 
x are en which bend down their heads and twiſt 
their bodies quite round, to keep from injury the 
farina in ot Tonk 2 it E ould: be en or 18 5 
ed way. e 
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"What a 8 * very ; difrng n movements A 
careful obſerver ſees amon oft them. | 


Os Rach languid plant Wide Wie rerlight's I near, 
| Lifts its droop'd heal, and drinks the genial tex. 


"Thad baye regular ſeaſons when they ( that them: 
(elves; up, and others, when they open and expand = by 
moſt beateouſly. Some plants expoſe their flower 
fall Won every aide Seh us themſelves wy | 
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The jalap of Peru, and a forr 9 never + blow 
but in the dark. Some flowers appear in their full 
luſtre in the hotteſt ſun, while others are e 5 


| with: a cond from its TOP: 


The crown imperial blows _ a thade of twſt- 


_ ed leaves, and many a. flower is farniſhed with its 
paraſol. Cold, which we have been taught to con- 


ſider as a great obſtacle to vegetation, is as neceſ- 


ſary to the growth of ſome plants as heat is to 


8 8 others. * The cedar, at the foot of Mount Leba- 
£ | > non, covered with eternal ſnow, riſes in all its ma- 

>. 8 Y jeſty, waving its branches i in full beauty, On this. 
Y LJ : icy mountains of Norway and in Ruflia, firs arrive 
8D 8 2 at a prodigious ſize. Milton Et bence bu de- 
. 2 

8 ES rben of a ſpear for Satan— Oe, 
4 8 4 0 PD c His ſpear, to hn; with the talleſt pine 3 : | 
BDC A 8 I Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt | 5 
»# 8 : | 2 f Of ſome high Admiral, were but a wand 
> TS Q& * = He e ee 5 


Tbe fimulus arid walibility which his about 
"this infinite variety, acts thus different, exactly 
fitted and propo d by its wiſe contriver to the 
_ peculiarities of ſhrubs, and 15705 and e of . 
e tribe, e 2 5 
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: | From the very wonderful mechaniſm of the 
Hey = and from its juſtly proportioned irritability, *.. 

the philoſopher accounts for all we have been re- 
_ citing, and his ſtimuli are“ light, heat, water, 158 

and electric fire.” 


\The cant i is the weather-glaſs of thes 8 
and one which never yet deceived him. Hence 
the immortal Linnæus, from ſelecting plants which 
opened their flowers at every hour of the day, and 

of the night, formed his © horologium W his 
FP LY 


rery evening other fanſet, plants pot on theiy 
aight dreſs, and buſily employ themſelves in drink- 
ing in and filling their ſap-veſſels with dew and 
. nouriſhment for to-morrow's ſplendour. , Thus ſhe 
cats and drinks, while A ſhe a to * all 
ee 5 e 


— Phe light footed dews, 
bey in ſucceflive turn, with laviſh hand, 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance ſhow” r 
Hege, 8 85 and fruits. 
: "How 3 5 N ature a herſelf i in 
' e out the flower, becauſe the deſtined re- 
8 ̃ n 1 the fruit and 1 of the ſeed. 
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plants covers a large ſpot ; and on your 5 
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- The Tamarind tree encloſes its flower and embryo 
Kult i in .a downy bed of its own. leaves, nurſing 
them with all a mother's fondneſs every night, and 


| ſhe preſents. them as to ae: tp ag Tom: of ws a 


. ſun. 


There are 8 which roll up at thn touch. 


| The 5 Humble e 1 bows en to Pay _ 2 


1 \ There is a plant imported from Bengal, which 


FG two pendant lobes, one of which ſhe keeps 
e n en, all day long, Wo 1 


* 4 


/ The Senfitive lots coy, 400 5 ex- 


+ # hibits a feeling cloſely: allied to animal. In its 
native clime it is employed as a fly-catcher,” and 
never parts with its prey alive from its graſp, and 


an annual amongſt us Venus's fly-trap” claſps 
round the fly, inclofing it in its teeth, and ſqueez- 


ing it to death. During this employ, the Row 


plant reſembles a am, nee 5 5 
The Mimoſa viva, 1 65 ſmalleſt of the f ſenſitive 


n ng a 
e it 0 thuts 17 that. ee urite 
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your name upon it, which _ be read for the 
TO of ten minutes. 


A native os the eaſt, one of the trefoils,” call 
1 the moving plant, has its leaves in perpetual 
motion, twirling round and round in a circle. 
When you cut off a branch, and put the ſtalk into 
water, its leaves continue their circular twirl ini 
-fout and e hours. | 


{Oi unbroken oil is e out; itn, 
theedgbout all Nature, uniting link by link, vege- 
table life with animal. What analogy; Wer Ry 
"Ye and fimplicity.! 5 


7 The e of mere matter, ce ſolidity, exten- 
ion, gravity,” together with the loweſt degree of 
vegetation, compoſe the ſtone ; but the organized 
body of the plant, its arteries, veins, air-pipes, ſap, 
and juices, ſo diſtinguiſh it, that it can never claſs 
with foffils. The truffle, indeed, comes the neareſt 
of any vegetable, 48 it has neither rol, _— 8 
flower. | 
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„ VVV y 
15 Tbe will of the Creator regulates all that is ami- 

able! The breath of Nature, how delicious! To 
the flower is given an elegance of form and beauty; 
but, where does it refide ? for it is of every ſize 
an 2 es and wes into every faſhion, 
SE a con- 
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look delights. you, and its fragrancy, wafted by 


every gentle gale, perſumes the atmoſphere ſoon 


as ever you come near it, o___ thus two of our 
nos e ſenſes at once. -_ 


eee all this Rill x more of 
thi © utile dulci,” the uſeful with what charms 
you. Utility is no leſs conſulted than beauty. 


The ſhape of the flower, and ſtill more its colours, 


are contrived ſo as to reflect heat. The 'corolle, 


divided into petals, are only an aſſemblage of mir- 
-rors directed towards one focus,/ Thus it forms in 


its centre a warm Buy Fs for its fature off- 
3 | 85 

ts 8 loſes aondy of its 3 ak noon, 
Pr in our evening and morning walks, ſhe, with 
ſeeming conſciouſneſs, reſerves ne Ho n a 
e we enjoy it moſt. 9 
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Wich laviſh grace their morning fcehts diſlofe ; ROD. 
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The ſcent, ſo gratefully 0 is an effluvia 
exhaling from the plant, and alike in each of the 
ſame ſpecies, but confined to that alone. 


The combination of light and vital _ produces 
a vaſt variety of ſhade and colour, a deeper or a 
fainter dye, but chiefly in the bloom. 


How much are the arts indebted to the flower 
In our gaudieſt attire we take our pattern from its 
figure. Sculpture adopts it in her ſoſteſt ornaments. ' 
ArchiteQure emulates its embelliſhments and grand 

deſigns, in wreaths, feſtoons and foliage ; while 
_ painting borrows all her colours from the: flower, 
5 and enriches the canvas with a «CF ination): 950 


e "As no and; or reliſh fr the 3 
they neither gaze on its charms nor browze on its 
| fveets, are not ſmitten with its beauty, or delight- 


eld with its ſmell ; but (regardleſs of all) they-tram- | 


ple on its gayeſt bloom and colouring. The blefſ- 
. ings of the flower are given to man, and to him 
alone. No eye bit his is raviſhed with its beauty, 


a ſiniſn to bis hoſpitable: board, the ornament; of 


his diſhes, his table, and deſert—a garniſh, how 


ſightly and delicigus |. 'Tis the proudeſt ſight in 
his garden, the "ſweet perfume of his chimney, - 
| *. the Ga "ey and their "_—_ beat. = 
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Ease if the Seed.” Difritution and Moat 8 

Sbtoing. | Sexes of Plants. Marriage. | Winter 

Fruit raiſed. Budding or Engrafting. Wildlings. 

15 ee been, of the Huſbandman and nd ate Wb 
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| HE EA Warhsey of thi ſeed ber 
I Q plants almoſt exceeds our comprehenfion: 

The proviſion of Nature made for their regular 
| ſuoceſſion is without limitation. Having iſſued 


pleniſned and covered with a freſh profuſion, year 


I : . aſter year, front Nature's aſſiduity, from her liberal 


ſuppiy the fertility of the farina, and the kindly 
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- The: VIA or fins; ina bee of foowddit; is 


= eee in a ſunbeam ; and, þy a genial breeze, 
= conducted to the boſom of the female plant, While 


in full flower and in all her glory. Fertility en- 


niature en, . are 88 allied | to infinity. 
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out her grand. commiſſion, © Be ye fruitful and | 
IP multiply,“ the vegetable world enjoys her encreaſe, | 
. that in perpetuity. Thus is the eartli re- 


- warmth, and "hang, care,” and eee o 


5 RD - ſues, and ſo numerous do the infant” tribe in mi- 
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A ſingle poppy- head contains thirty thouſand: The 
tobacco flower yields forty thouſand. A plant of 
fern bears a million; and the produce of ſeed col- 
| lected. from one elm tree, amounted to fifteen 
thouſand: eight hundred and forty million. An 
oak yields three ſacks of acorns, and one _— 
8 of mY two ae 4 e 

"Renton, nay, even imagination, are in a manner 
| loſt and ſwallowed up in the immenſity of calcu- 
lation. Our Ideas are too few, and they are far 


too narrow for the infinite foreſight of the Crea- 


tor,“ in the ample ſupply be has given us. Such 


a prodigious chain of numbers are excitements 


only of our admiration. The Author of Nature 
here, more eſpecially, though be has been, as it 
were, careful to ſtamp on every thing this feature 
of infinity and character. of pe hey mr: it 
a . but ws where) 15 a8 
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| + The ſpontaneous fall of it is called its parturi- 
tion or delivery. Great numbers drop on the £ 


ground, and as they, ſpring up embelliſh the ſpot 
around the Mother plant now withered. In order 
. to be ſown at a diſtance, ſome ſeed are furniſhed 
with wings to affiſt their flight. Others, are ſo 
7 e feathered ys tobe waited evgry whey Theesg by 4% 
4 nit e IF ee ,. 53 asf e. 


date e kind impartial care 4 wer all 1995 £45. 
Ot Nature nought diſdaine : thoughtful to feed 
Her loweſt ſons, and cloathe the coming year, 


2 tt napntr, Al 


Djs light on the Sea 0 by and: the bike 
of beaſts, and are ſcattered whereſoever they are 
driven. Mice, hedgehogs, and others, convey the 
ſeed of plants, and even gcorns have been thus 
ſown on the tops of mountains. Some ſeed are 
provided with —— —ͤ—ᷣ—ᷣ— : 
to ſow themſelves on diftant ſhores.” A vegetable 
| fleet will proceed on in its courſe night and day 
with the current of the rivulets, and without à pi- 
lot. There are pods in a ſunny hour burſt open 
No of themſelves; the little embryo, impatient of a : 
. faint, ſtarts from its cell with. an. ee 


- The bs: 61 4 1 Srallowed by. a bind, 0 | 
| fred is returned, Fenn titude 0 

for vegetation. 
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The naturaliſt has always remarked that moſt 


birds re- ſow themſelves the OY that feeds 
them. 


The bed of plants are intermined with the food 


; 5 2 ſwallowed down by other animals, ſuch often 
remain in a perfect ſtate, are carried to a diſtance, 


and depoſited ripe and De toge- 
cher with a rich manure. 


„ With ſuch. a liberal hand does Nature fing TRIES 
Their ſeeds abroad—blow them about in winds, 5 
1 numenaus mix them with the mg os. 


9 BETS 


85 Fee and delic 
„„ cately. light appear their hillocks, the finer eartn 
| grubbed up and ſifted forwards a quick growth to 
many a ſeattered ſeed. But who in every ſeed 
eee eee clegat complications 


Ta. ee ee e AST HG 


ever watobful, brings about a happy union, and 
buy bis early marriage, feaſts you in winter with tho 
5 fommer's mo dey econ of his ſkill add their | 
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differing bloom attracts the gardener's eye, 3 
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iy Nature guided, and by oe tuition, this Py 
Der duſt, lighting on the boſom of a mo- 


ther of its own ſpecies, becomes a tifing race of 
future beauties. But we, indeed, ſtill more are we 


regaled and gratiſied, for the over. abounding luxu- 
riancy, wafted by a genial breeze, rfames 5 the 
breath 1 Nature wi around: us. 


' 


A 5 0 zephyr, ſoft wat TY waſts the 


gay farina, and from plant to plant. The open 


boſom of the female flower is the marriage bed 
-which now expands to receive the fertilizing duſt, 
a and there it is gy and ea and et. 
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- Nature makes uſe of a vaſt variety of others, fin 
- *tonding” to ſhew hereby, that a union and ſome in- 


female plants; and: ſhe has taken a'variety of me- 
— thods to diſperſe the farina even df thoſe plants in 
-which the male and female are a of them e 
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always takes place between the male and 
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With no leſs induſtry is ſhe now employed in 
her tuition to the female plant, now a mother 


grown, how ſhe ſhall nurſe, and feed, and fafely- 5 


| Tm: the omg offspring entruſted to or love. 


ie to the vegetable world the gives 0 exiſt- : 


_ ORG, ee ; 


Not a ales on any ſhrub, or Fruit, or plant 


not a colour of leaf — not a cavity, intertexture, as . 


erg but what ſhews e o 


Budo Se of what PR es of what wiſe pro- 


viſion and contrivance ? Let us trace the progreſs | 
yet a little further. We have ſeen the farina ſafely | 


conveyed to its deſtined home, {kilfully attracted, 
| ſelected, and ſhut up in the boſon of the mother; 
but—who has kept it uncontaminate -and pure ? 


The farina of each flower, by itſelf diſtinct from 
all other, till now lodged in the full blown ſemale 


flower of its own tribe and ſpecies, ſealed up for 
| her, and even to her a Wy a law apo 
never varies 55 e ji 


Jy 1 


. i. geous: A WS every; mad 5 News = 
fo thoughtful care and love of order, preſerves its 


_ ſcent immaculate, and all its qualities, cloſe kept 


_ forits own. ſpecies, but for that in perpetuity. How - 
125 N is Naturs ö hee: eee : 
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tation. (as; far as it reſſ 
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e tn wes let ie l 8 
ſhould be propagated out e own wag | 
| only, . e * 


. Each ee. commences a new „ plant, SY 
cheriſhes its ſeedling - cbarge, during its embryo 


exiſtence, until its birth. Then terminate the du- 


ties and all the tender offices which belong to 46] 
| mother 5 reſpo@ing TO 25 aN and 


$. 


This PN firſt et in os a nue hs. 


_ autumn, and a ſagacious eye, oft at this ſeaſon, has | 


ſurprized Nature buſily employed in thus prepar · 


. ing beds of accommodation, and in cloathing of 
| | her future progeny. - - They may, indeed, be called 
bf 5: ber own, for after this (the widowed plant berſelf 


decayed), Nature afreſh takes up her ſeedling | 


charge, a nurſing mother, and leads them, ſtep by 
| os How caterer and aden e e ag life's 
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"The nia 5 a fertile 1 which had 


” cheriſhed and. wafted the farina, while afloat, con- 


veyedd it in/a.ſun-beam to a neighbouring flower 
mee open, which then, and not till then, ___ 


l from enjoyment... Henceſorward Vege- 
Red the ſeed and its ſerti - 
ltyh, was in its natural progreſs, eee, 
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- Bid thould ſome few forward plants, bouſed or 
ſheltered in a glaſs or frame, puſh forth an early 
bloſſom, male and female, and want the ſun- beam 
and the mild zephyr (its ſummer aid), the watch- 


ul gardener, with a ſkilful band collects the Pollen 


(called farina), and with the lighteft touch ſprinkles 
the embryo duſt amidſt the female tribe, although 


the buſy bee (quitting its hive every ſunny hour), 
ſcatters it, and from bloom to — with. a far 


1 1 than he. 


15 110 kitaben DUM the oboe; pumpkin, 
and. cucumber frames, exhibit to the curious eye 
the ee in the bloſſom, and this whole ng 


= 1. « { Plants have 2s nn and when 3 mines 


| The bee tranſports the fertilizing meal ; 
From flower to flower, and e en the breathing 4 
Wafts the rich prize to its appointed uſe. 5 
5 Not ſo—when Winter ſcowls. Affiſtant art * 
Then acts in Nature's office, brings to paſs 
The gd ee and [omg ther __ Es 


oh aquatic plants the cairiage adab i is s the 
"a extraordinary and curious of thein all. When 
the period of maturity arrives, the virgin plant 
ſhoots up her ſprightly flower, by a ſlender ſtalk, 
above the ſurface of the water. At this moment, 
the flower of the male ſnaps is broken off and - 
e 5 by the veand, to meet its s deſtined | 
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bras; . an not before; 15 puffs a full blaſt 
ol pure farina in her open boſom. Fertility en- 
| ſues, and the ſpiral peduncle, with its ſlender ftalk, 
which upheld the female flower, filently bends 


down; hides, cloſes up, and now e quite 
underneath the water. | 


* 'The „Webs ends at its ſeet a wide bent 
foliage like a verdant platform, with roſes of yellow- 
gold. This and other aquatics, be the water in 
which they grow ever ſo deep, all of them ſend up 
their flower-ſtems until they reach the ſurface, 
when the flowers expand, and the farina is blown 
 amongft them. The natural hiſtory of the nymphea 
and aquatic plants in general, has been the ſubject 
of a lecture lately read in the literaty and philoſo- 
phic ſociety, inſtituted at Grand Cairo, at which 
is * Buonaparte fat as Fee | : ene 1 : 

| Aquatics differ vom cher bb i in their — 
branches, and configuration of their ſeed; ſor theſe 
lſt are often ſeen to perform long voyages. Some 
_ floatin'ſea-water and fink in freſh (although lighter 
only by one thirty-ſecond-part), /ſo nice a balance 

is/preſerved by Nature. Who fteers theſe vegetable 


© fleets? With the current and the ſtream, without 
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. A pilot, they fail along to unknown ee, 'and 
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. 


The fruit is the perfection of all her proceſs— 
Nature s ultimate labour, the termination of her 
productions throughout the vegetable world. What 
wonderful care has ſhe beſtowed on its formation 


and preſervation? You may ſee in the plant a va- 
'riety of envelopes; ſome of which ſurround its 
leaves, ſome it flowers, and others its intended 
fruit. What induſtry, care, and wiſe precautions ? 


Nature, when ſhe has formed her encloſure, lines 
it with down, or caſes it over with glue, or wraps 
it up in a bag, ſomehow or other ſhe defends it 
even hefore its expanſion bud; but after. this be- 
comes viſible, ſhe doubles all her precautions by 
weaving it ſkins, placing it in pith and ſhells, in 


pods, in capſules, huſks, and even in a caſe f 


thorns. 


Could a evivdle be contrived more ſoft and yield- | 


ing for the embryo fruit, or more exhibit the ten- 
HD. of a EIS: . her foreſ 


e fruit FINS 1 not the "ION Wa one 


| bloſſom be intermixed by ſprinkling it over the - 
ö bee of an inſeriour tree of the ſame claſs, in 
order to improve the flavour and quality of its 


8 Ane te like pea ENGINE. 
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Fei. cle tones. 2 


The delicious tate and e na our bt 


bak ako: 8 inferjed ms 
eee ee an old one, has been 
the means of producing plenty of fruit, and of an 


excellent quality; but the trees made choice of for 


engraſting, are uſually thoſe which are 118 * 
eee. Tor 

; hepa arr ph A 1 
leſt or ehink of a tree—from. wet and roten wood - 
it found a bed, rooted m_ Ons and. in time it 


ot V 


was given in to the Royal Society, deſcribing ſome ſucceſsful 
' trials of this proceſs i in eſculent plants. New ſpecies and va- 


 ieties he obtained hereby. Mr. Knight foundit a better means 


of correcting the defects of ſome ſoils and ſituations, than any 
yet known. Improved varieties (ſays be) of every fruit and 
eſculent plant, may be obtained by this proceſs ; and as the ya- 
riety has hitherto been the produce of accident, it will rarely 


| kappen that accident has done all that art would be found able 


w-accompliſh.”* He concludes, © A fingle buſhel of improve 


wheat or peas, may, in ten years, be made to yield ſeed enough _ 


to ſupply the whole iſland; and a ſingle fruit tree e 


9 5 bra No N to * . ne 
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| budded.' Straight from the old ſtem roſe up quite 


a young tree, and bearing a quite different fruit. 
Such fingular growth you not unuſually find in 
gaps of trees. The miſtletoe * often vegetates in 


clefts and gaps, and ſpreads a pompous buſh full . 


of berries. On fight of this the huſbandman im- 
proved the hint, and a bearing ſhoot of one tree 
he inſerted into the ſtock or larger branch of an- 
other this he calls budding. From one and the 
e e n raiſed ſeveral ſorts of froit. 8 


| e only a wilding, ſour, harſh, and erabbed. 


By having recourſe to engrafting, the gardener 


Wn about. its nen fruit of excellent ph 


This new 8 oo navy e in 


1 the fruit tree, led the Floriſt to inſert ſprigs. of dif- 
| ferent coloured roſes, on the ſtem of a full grown 
buſh, whereby he was gratified with the fight of 
the white, red, yellow, damaſk, A ex and cab. 


r 40 b. e , 


Ok late 8 — been in a 


- like manner ſeen plentifully eee mes 
= enge bee rene ne 


'v 


6h PO © rad N 
* * Lene of mitts wn gre abe otic, 
8 5 b f 2 : : 3 2 : 


bel, hd; nee han en | 
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+. 


Abet are they h 8 the coarſelt po. and imitation. 
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Had not chance or ie furniſhed teak 
the hint, would all our reſearches into the works | 
of en __ MO to __ e een 880 


3 


i The pats: bs every genus, „„ 

- ay and claſs,” attains to full perfection. How | 

are we at once delighted both with its ſameneſs | 

and variety ! Every plant, of every ſpecies, is con- 

- ſtructed on a ſeparate plan. Although each one is | WS 

alike, yet each one exhibits ſomething new, ſor „ 

thing of its own characteriſtic and original i in linea- . = © 

ments, or air, or habit, attitude or colour. Thus „„ 

en eee face every day, © a little differ | 

ing but not much. See but the changes of * 

fancy Nature, ſhe never forms two blades of gras 

and ſtripes them juſt alike Ia a bed of tulips, r 

2 border of piuks, are there any two turned nd 

ſtriped, and coloured juſt alike . ſome nobly bold, 

and with the richeſt dye, and others faint and de. 

_ licatdly:pale. The flower, indeed; Nature paints 4 

with ſuch ſurpaffing elegance, and ſhe chuſes-for „ 

it, with ſo much judgment, guided by a taſte which „ 

ever pleaſes, and which, never errs. Compared | | © 
acitres, the moſt admired chints, To 


Dow 2 


and the plant, 0 bim at gay i in in Its new dreſs, ap- 4 
s another tree, and. plant, and ſhrub, "and 


aw 


* 
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flower. Aſſortments and p 


ions, n 


and ſo differing, exhibit freſm mprefons of the 


woes of Ones" 


o ai in 


perpetual rotation. At every one, Nature ſhe ſeems ; 2 


to print off quite a new edition of her works. * A 
family face, indeed, is very common among plants, 


and includes whole genera and even claſſes, as you 


ſee in the umbelliferous plants, in the wormwoods, 


and many others. But is this remark confined 


= ſolely toplants and vegetable life ?—we. ſometimes 

_ obſerve in ourſelves the rare and (as it were) the 
cunning workmanſhip of Nature, admirable as well 
in making ſo many ſundry countenances, one un- 
like another, © a little differing, yet not much r? 
as alſo in ſometimes forming ſome (though it very 
rarely falls out) dads eee and n c 
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. 
A yellow floating pomp, Naam iow... 


In Autumn unconfined- 


1 


In Winter dreadfu Ie 

8 MI yſterious round ! what kill, what force divine, 
= ee Lebe rp a ſimple train, 
Pee ſodelightfol, mix'd with ſuch kind art, 
E Such. beauty and beneficence ecmbined, _ 
Eu | Shade, unperecived, ſo ſoftning into ade. 
=. Aud all fo forming an harmonious whole, 
1 1 i penn: oy raviſh fill mo = 


Wake firikes you with no. ES the 
ade biete, than in the ripening fruit and mel- 


low. No leſs in the opening bud than in the full - 
3 | + blown roſe. To ſome, indeed, ſhe is fo laviſh of 
ber favours, as, in ſocial ſweetneſs, all at once to 
©: eloathe them with buds and bloſſoms, leaves and 


3 i . e fruit, both green and yellow ripe. | We are com- 
E pelled to own, however, that in general (in order 


4 . > to delight us more) ſhe is oft-times frugal of her 


= embelliſhments and ſhining qualities, and, like a 
=. judicious painter, Who throughout his canvas 
= dfindies to 6 Wee a unity of deſign 


= + works. 99 Bis ras Ne, e ee 
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« All plants, of every leaf, that can 1 
The Winter's frown, if ſereen d from her ſhrewd bite, 
Live here and proſper. 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and ſnug, - 
While the winds whiſtle and the ſnows deſcend. 
The fpiry myrtle with unwith'ring leaf 
© Shines there and flouriſhes, The golden boaſt 
Oft Portugal and Weftern India there. 


- The ruddier orange and the paler lime, | | 


_ Peep through their poliſh'd foliage at the ftorm, 
And ſeem to ſmile at what they need not fear. 
The amomum there with intermingling flowers, 
And cherries hang their twigs, Geranium boaſts 
Her crimſon honours, and the ſpangled beau, 
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: Age— Death o > Plants. Their . 
* Uſes. hes elementary Particles e 15 


up anew. nm 
feuig. 


— 1 | 


HE italia SeRions have laboured at an 

attempt (however feeble). to follow. Nature 
in bor hidden walk, and view her filent workings 
in the plant. Her expanſion and 'moyements in 


the opening ſeed, ber firſt ſtruggle, early ſhoot, 
and footing in the ſoil. Its nouriſhment and milky 


juice, which it ſucks in deliciouſly, and how ſhe 


_ ſwells from its luxuriance, meeting a fall ſupply. 
Soon you ſee the opening of the earth and its firſt 
_ peep. Eye but her early efforts (modeſt and ſhy) 


a ſeedling, under Nature's charge, in _— of air, 


4 and ſun, and foſtering . 5g 


| How cautious doth ſhe enter into life Po peep 
on day! Her dreſs ſo cloſely fitted, and ſo deli- 
cately wove ! See her prudence, induſtry, and per- 
ſeverance. In time more ſtately grown, and bold 
and AG her ſtrength ihe feels and rs ocean 


he plant at length attains perſeQion! and: ma- 
e While thus in ſtately prime, and enjoying 
life in ſo much ſweetneſs, a bopeful progeny ſhe 
oO 335 . | | ts at 
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at the ſame time is rearing up wt cheriſhing ; . 
 whenee ſhe enſures enen, Ry and PRI 


= 


You bave her now, alas! to view a faded beauty. 
Her powers grown languid, and her body droop d. 
' Soon, too ſoon, in tattered weeds, a ſpectacle, no 
more admired, a houfing only to her infant brood, 
ſhe: awaits their ripening, and then (figure un- 
kun 0on, and form forgot), the gardener' 8. hoe and 
© - hogs) * 


A few lines, yet unprinted, expreſs the idea, in the elegant 
languagy- of oe late: LT WiLLIAK Coven.” _ 
45 10 THE 8 are tel a and adieu to the adn: 

And the ſoft whiſpering breeze of the cool colonnade, 

; N The winds play no longer, and ſing thro? the leaves, 
Nor the ooze on its ſurface their i image receives. | 
Twelve months have elapſed fince I laſt took a view | 

Olf the fields that I lov'd and the banks where they grew. 
No, behold! on their fides in the graſs they are laid, 
RE And I fit on thoſe trees under which I have ſtray d. e 
„ « ; The black bird has ſought out another retreat, , 
| © Where the hazels afford him a ſkreen from the heat, | 
| And thoſe ſcenes where his notes have oft charm'd me was | 
5 Win reſound with his ſſow-moving ditty no more. 
| Thus my fugitive years are all paſſing away, 
And I muſt myſelf lie as lowly as they, 


With a turf at my breaſt, and a ſtone at my bead, a np 
" Ere another ſuch grove has grown up in its ſtead. 8 
1 eee e eee eee n 
 1reflect/6n the frailty of man and his joys; FT RD ” 
Short liv'd as we arc, yet our pleaſures we e ht” | 
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5 ie Stk the Summer- months, their ſertiila : 
5 eee eee | EE * 
vegetable world its fair perfection, and now emp- 5 
tied all her ſtores of plenty and delight.“ Autumn 5 
| TO TO. = | 


£34 ; 3 ; * * 4 ; 9 


= | Shade deep ning over ſhade the country bee . Fe 
=—_ Imbrown; a crowded umbrage, duſk, and "wk BE gs | 


= | . arte pe Pa 
= 7 Toh an” PE nnd 


e this Gil Gafon, all tranquillity, and not ',, |}... 
1 without its other charms, year after-year, the leaf | 5 
6 of the fruit-tree and perennial ſhrub arrays itſelf in 
' eloth of gold, Aa prelude to its fall. Stript of its 
finery and naked thus, to all 0 er 15 
er run nes» it dies.” A : : 
24 FED - w dumb the tuneful pr. 9 795 > 6: ERR, hd: 9755 a Es 9 
= - —While yet, vegetation, the, in ruth, is only - = 
= - "ns in ber ſtores — ang gathering OY „„ 25 
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for, having no expenditure or waſte at this dead 
period, the plant is hoarding up new ſweets and 
treaſures for a future bloom. In each ſucceeding 


ſpring its vital principle reanimates. From Na- 


; ture — genial warmth, her mild ethereal breath and 
” lengthened light, its vigour is renewed. Relent- 
E ing Nature ! ſhe (as it were) herſelf awakes, as ſtart- 


ing from her bed, and from ber hoarded ſtores, 


5 cloaths it afreſh in Regs and e and am 
: 24 "fl flowers.” BL . 25 


7 mY 


24 * 
$3 


The foes: of Nabe 4 are med ane 15 pe- 
riods like our own, and we admire not only its 
ſpring ſhoot and coming bud, its bloſſom and its 


fruit; but, its grandeur alſo even in decay. Like 
ourſelves too, infancy. in them is always tender, 
weak, and helpleſs; ; but, ſtep by ſtep, advancing 
and advanced, the plant arrives at its full growth, 
and much "enjoys its youthful prime, its ſtately 


its bloom. Soon after this, the buſh 


and vanes ; uit-tree,- each is crowned with the 


rich prize and bleſſings of. maturity. When now, 


as ſeaſons change, it changes, and in age again it 
„ droqps and fickens vital powers and vital heat di- 
miniſh, and at length they ceaſe; enfeebled, faint, 


and weak, ſhe totters to her laſt and final change. 


The pride of Lebanon, its ancient cedars have 
been ſeen 10 flouriſh two thouſand \ years and more. 


- 


The Britiſh" oak; our tree of liberty; unmatched. 
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Tbe lowly ſhrub and quivering. plant arrive at 
A perfection ſbortly, after which they ſoon ap- 


_ pear ſcrubby, faded, and undreſſed; loſe their 
Pace dry and wither, and laſt of all wee. 


| * The plant _ 8 8 a putcid ry 2 
wwmbles from its ſtatelineſs a heap of ruins, now 
about to decompoſe into ſuch principles and ſelf- 
fame elements, to which it owed its birth and 


growth, its vital heat and life ; for, after parturi- 
tion and delivery, the mother plant, in tattered 


weeds, a ſkeleton unfightly and ſorlorn, her vital 
raits the dunghill and the 


principle for ever fled, 
er's bro 


"oft you ſee an infant tribe, 


= innumerable; burſting into-being and ſpringing up 
around her. Daily theſe (a ſturdy race) ſelf-fown, _ 
acquire new ſtrength in root, and ſhoot, and foli» 
gage. Dame Nature's tender charge, they ever at 
ber breaſt, and tugging ſweet, imbibe nutrition. 
Oh! Earth how. inexhauftible thy ſtgr 5 
out thy empire. Oh ane, how? | e 222 5 
BY nes and thy JOE ; 


through- 


. 
ike 


| " the ſubſtance. 1 hs dull 5 
Plant, though it may be faid to die, it does not © * | 


wholly periſh—its elementary particles, with re- 


ſpect to theſe, they all remain. The ſap, indeed, . 
it flows no more, ſince having no ſupply, no more 5 
it riſes, and its organic ſtructure now moulders 


into duſt; Nen the grand ele 
- alas Pte 0:4 


4 5 len Rs of ff 
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(its vitality, however deſtroyed, and its ſtructure 
decompoſed) its elements remain, are again at- 
tracted and again wrought up in ſure ſucceſſion, 
5 . become the generating cauſe of life anew. . 

h element and particle, ſuch as at firſt had en- | 
_ tered into the compoſition of the plant and formed 
its various parts, being now again ſeparated and 
_ decompoſed, they become afreſh obedient to Na- 
ture's univerſal law, form new combinations, re- 
nei their firſt principles; and; baving undergone 
aa vegetable patrefaRtion, a its own ſoil, 
feeds and invigorates every plant around it. 


0 < See matter new with variqus life _— 8 
Preſs to one centre ſtill the general good; 


6 : See dying vegetables life ſuſtain, 
3 g And life. -diflolving vegetate n 


- What active powers are given to putrafuction, | | 
5 boch vegetable and animal ! How. provident is 
Nature, and to how many uſes ſhe canverts them | = 


95 . The 7 A . | JJ 

= Impregnated with quick fermenting ſalts, NY 2 3 85 3 © 
en, >. 
„ . 
„„ Plants enjoy their deſtined * is all _ oe 
| "ts glory.. What ſcents ſo pleaſing | What taſte ana 
flavour ſo delicious! What dreſs © comely, and _ 
what tints and colourings are ſo gay Solomon, in 

- eaſtern bf EI ea Fn - 
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For, who ſo gaily trimmed and dreſſed each Mb 
ck flower ? Who dyed its colours and perfumed 
its breath? From the ſelf-ſame glebe who extract- 
ed for each bloſſom fair its varying hues, and vith 
ſo juſt a taſte and ſo much 9 8 85 


Tube bluſhing Poppy with a crimſon hue, 


15 « Why does one clmato and one ſoil endue . | 
Vet leave the Lily white, the Violet blue 55 


0 Tbe 8 of all Maſters drew 115 n of 
inftrudtion from Nature, becauſe ealieft underſtood. =, 


The doctrine of a future Fe he taught 


from vegetable *. the PR - the enn — 


A grain of wheat, had it 10 died, would con- 
1 tinue unmultiplied. In the earth it corrupts, 
burſts, and becomes rotten. Again it is reanimated, 


| 5 lives afreſh and flouriſhes, enjoys, anew its rifing 17 


- fap, its ſpring-ſhoot, its vernal bloom, and its ma- 


turity, the parent of x a numerous , a 1 
titude of grain. 


e bis Mager, Ne (6 tie whlovr to the | 
_ Corinthian Deiſt) brings a ſimilar proof alſo of 
the certainty of that grand event from vegetative 
life, expatiating on the obvious difference between 
the body that dies, and that in which it riſes, be- 
tween the ſeed ſown and the plant it. produces, as 
an | allufion to a * ſo Ss; 5 illuſtrated 
CE = his 
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his argument; then (aſſuming the dignity of an 
| inſpired Apoſtle) after this manner, like to the 
ſpringing of a grain of wheat“ Shall this cor- 
ruptible put on incorruption, and this mortal body 
ee | 


| Loſs of beauty, form, and colour, follow after 
full maturity, and the mother plant (emboſomed 
in a numerous offspring, cloathed, and fenced, and 
houſed) withers, but to be again reſtored to youth- 
ful . or in itſelf or its poſterity. 
Thus is the vegetable world perpetuated, and in 
ſweet ſucceſſion, ſecures to itſelf an IMMORTA- 
\ DE LIT. ; | 
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ESSAY It 
| ON THE | 
ANIMAL CREATION. SOUL OF A BRUTE. 


«© And God ſaid—Let Earth bring forth cattle, and creeping 
e and 1 of the field. 
| Earth obey d 
| Opening her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, : 
Limb'd and full grown | 
1 the trees in pairs they roſe—they walk'd 
3 now half appeared. f 
- The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts; then ſprings as broke from bonds, 
And rampant: A his nenne | 
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. Fenn Kanute * Bride . | 
gy PS, y to Plants. Remarks on their Beauty, 
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"HE brute creation make the ſubject of Na- 
_ tural Hiſtory called ZooLoGY. 66 


2 Fes have defined the baude wi 2 * dec. 
titute of reaſon, while yet, all their actions evidently 
| diſcover intelligence. Should we not rather con- 


PL '* The word Anima is derived from * Ani ” a foul, and 
- rd a n endued with a ſoul. | 
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ceive of them as ſomething more than mere ma- 
chines, as of creatures endowed with ſelf- will and 
choice, who can move where they pleaſe, or lie 
down at reſt, who act for themſelves from a ſelf- 


directed principle within, be it inſtinQ, e : 
intellect, or what you will. 


1 


In whatever ceſped you view the whole 8 . 


they appear an immenſe bulk of organized matter, 


— 


in 1 99 11 8 live. 


an animated and numerous tribe, very curiouſiy 
ſormed, deſtined to many and various offices, as 
well of ſelf-enjoyment as of uſefulneſs to man. 
The wiſeſt proviſion and moſt exact ſxill we ſee 
applied ahd conſulted in their equal poiſe, propor- 


tion and ſymmetry, with wonderful art adapted to 


poſture, gction, feeding, and ſwat? to the n 


* 5 1 84 3 1} 
3 4 ; 


Some * Gia creep, ſome. fly, foie: n 5 


but each has its body and various organs beſt fitted 
and diſpoſed ſor the progreſſion intended it. How 
daemonſtrative of the infinite wiſdom of the Creator 


and his workmanſhip! No leſs in the Mite than 


the Elephant, furniſhing the ſmalleſt with muſcles, 


nerves, veins, arteries, blood, and ee, as com- 


5 * _ as uſeful as in the ere SN, e ee 0 ; 


$3 
F 


3 5 Fl infinity of claſſes, 1550 which 


both the OG) and animal creation are divided, 


. ” | individuals | 
. , 8 8 i 
* ++ \ "7 
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individuals all differ, yet, while ſo differing, they 
preſerve a very ſtriking beauty. 


: The Author. of Nature bas not confined our 
idea of it to any certain proportion or mathema- . 
tical. line. In vegetable life we find nothing fo 
beautiful as flowers; while yet, they are of every 
| ſhape, tortured and twiſted into every faſhion, a 
configuration. diverſified without end; ſo in like 
manner we ſee it widely differ in almoſt every ſpe- 
cies of the brute. The beauty of the Horſe's neck, 
compared with the ſhort turn of the Cat's, and the 
neck of the Dog, beauty appears in all. The 
lengthened neck of the Swan, and the ſhort com- 


. paſs of the Peacock's, are not both of them beau- - 
tiful ? 2 


5 Taking a ſurvey of the animal creation, (among 
which you ſurely muſt include the human ſpecies) 
but whether men therefore or quadrupeds, the in- 
| 'habitants''of air or thoſe of water, we are ſtruck 
with the prodigious variety we ſee, ſo widely dif- 
fering in faſhion and ſhape, while yet compounded 
all of them, of fleſh and blood, bones Re tegu- 


ments, numberleſs points in which they all agree, 


accommodated to ſenſual and. animal life, e AR 
with its enjoyment. , Every claſs of animal life * md 
more of leſs endowed with certain organs. of ſenſe, 
og e to a _ which een them with 
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prudent caution, SOR: e intelligence, and fa 
gacity. 


Jo provide in the beſt poſſible manner for the 
ſeveral wants of the brute, and to diſplay the riches 


ol his wiſdom and goodneſs, Providence has varied 


theſe their outward organs of ſenſe, which in ge- 


neral are not unſimilar to our own. Tied down 


to no rules, he is infinite in his modes, cauſing 
them widely to differ in almoſt all the ſpecies. In 


the eye, particularly, a diverſity (hardly ſhort of 


infinity) is ſeen in their poſition, ſize, number, 
acuteneſs, movements, &c. A Mole, for inſtance; 


has only one humour in its eye, giving her the 


idea-of light only, and even this is made painful 
to her, that ſhe may haſtily, retreat arid ſeek her 

ſafety under ground. In ſome the outward organs 
of fight, hearing, ſmell, are E eee e Sol 


| FCC 


32 


5 : 66 What e peas Sight betwixt the — — 8 ; - 8885 


3 


Tobe Mole s dim 3 and 8 Sphinx's beam.“ py 


0G like e wiſe ith Ant cuutious pro- 
cedure runs through all creation, an intelligence 
which informs the brute of the moſt prudent means 


4 whereby it may provide for its ſecurity, enjoyment, 0 5 
and ſubſiſtence. Is not our wann e 1 | 
xj 7 n eee 2 2 0 55 
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What you cannot but admire is, that ever 
change, twiſt, and turn of fibre, or of muſcle, is ſo 
much more properly adapted to the animal's wax 
of life than any other caſt, or wy or "texture, #4 

; _ hes been; get 1 4 


| 0 every med wode and nee we object ad 
conſulted apparently ſeems to have been utility, 
convenience, ſuitability, and ſubſiſtence; burt, 
while conforming to all this, the wiſe Author of ß 
Nature has by no means been wanting in his allo 
ment of beauty and the graces—circumſeribed by ß "Eq. 
no Jaws but thoſe of his own wiſdom, his meaſures + |, 
of allotment and rules for acting, are Wee as in- 


— 
Hoe yy © A 1 7 
— x . 
4 * 
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| Beaſts are e mch uſeful Abit en and 
ſo tractable, that it has always been thought worth 
our while to attend upon them, and, as a valuable 
part of our . to + ep nr for ther comfort and 


Dm 


: Onegai ul e h 8 erb, * Li 

not ſoaring in a higher element like birds, they are 
ſo much about us, and ſo well know their maſter's | ® 
ſootſtep and his voice, we may with juſt propriety . * * | 
reſemble them to a ſilent friend, poſſeſſed of much — - 8 
| knowledge, although they a ago" it by bel. 1 
tures and dumb ſnew. | 2+ oo 
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in a FRO of Nature has den 5 

much actuated — appetite ; but with reſpe to / f 
intellectual faculties, they ſurely differ ſtill more 
widely from man. Man holds (as it were) a ſove- 
reignty, the dominion of mind over a principle in 
them at leaſt much leſs exalted and refined from 


HS 
£ 


7. 
ee 


7 powers; do we not 9 to them to ftand i in the 3 
0 of God, to act as his vicegerent, and empowered to 
is 
9 


A 
* 
286 
_ 


2 
11775 


receive hompage from them in bis name? and, 'by 

the ſelf-ſame tenure, as well as from mutual ad- 
vantage, together with their good offices, are we 

OI not obliged to be their guardians and benefactors. 

May not the ſentiment be enforced from this con- 
ſideration, that as the lives and happineſs of the 5 
brute creation. are much entruſted to us, and de- . 
pendent on our wills, we are led reaſonably to ſup- 
poſe, that our lives and happineſs are in a not diſ-. 
timer way dependent on the wills of beings above 
us We may hence conclude alſo, that ſeeing our 

- inability to give life, we ought not wantonly to take 
it away from the meaneſt inſet. Has it not re- | 

- ceived life from the ſame benevolent hand as our- 
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As furtheſt removed from the brute, take Manx 
for the ſtandard, place him as it were at the head 
trace out from thence the weaker rays of intelli- 
_ * gence through animal life and vegetation. How 

- gradual the deſcent in their ſubordinate claſſes, 
wbile yet they imitate the actions of man. The 
voice, indeed, and powers of.utterance, ſeem con- 
| fined to the bird. You may purſue the inquiry 
with advantage through the © ſenſey, fight, hear- 
ing, ſmell, and memory ;” but here the boaſted 
ſuperiority. of Man is loſt ; the human face muſt 

be confidered as poſſeſſing moſt of beauty, and no 
one will give up the ſuperiority of his intellectual 
powers; yet, in every thing elſe, the European is 

the leaſt perfet—the African excels him; and re- 
. ſpecting bis other excellencies, the organs of _ 
| brute are by far the moſt perfect of them all. 


Ain bodies of enjmels, im liks mer ts the 
, ranks of plants, are made up of veſſels, Wee 


» European. His hows belle nobly 3 contains a larger 

4 proportion of brain. His face a perpendicular, chin rounded 
and well ſhaped, noſe prominent, a variety and fulneſs of ex- 
preffion i in the features. How graceful the flowing locks and 
ringlets of a European female, her attitude erect, "her gait ma- 
jeſtic, roſy cheeks, and coral lips; what an elegant bluſh over- 
ſpreads and ſoftens the features, emblem of modeſty, of delicate 
| ſenſibility and intelligence. The mild and winning paſſions, 
how expreſſive in the coundraance, a e ge wende 
lxeetneſ with ge |. | ; 1 
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_ cies.: Infinite Wiſdom has appointed to each claſs 
its well ſuited and appropriate balance, adapting 
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* "FI ke them, they are endowed with in-. 
' ternal motion, receive nouriſhment, grow and ex- 


pand. Their food taken in by the mouth is for- 


 warded to the inteſtines, whence veſſels called lac- 
teals, analogous to the roots of vegetables, covey. 


ae nutriment throughout the body, by a cur- 


* . 


rency not er the circulation of wm in trees and 


5 
| We are . 7 aht 3 naetomlent AifleQions, that 
the various parts which compoſe their bodies, dif- 


fer widely in their ſtructure throughout every ſpe- 


it with exact ſymmetry to the body it has to move 
and direct, correſponding with its manner of liſe 
ad the functions to be performed. 


The moſt accurate aijthorotithn: could not 
3 contrived, nor the moſt ſkilfal mechanic exe- 
_ cute, a machine ſo advantageous for motion as the 
legs of animals in general, and the wing of a bird 
in particular. In the flight of the latter we wit-' 
_ neſs-the amazing power of mind over the inertneſs 
of matter, as you ſee in birds of paſſage, as alſo 
their ſtrength. A carrier Pigeon will fly eighty 
miles in an bour. A Horſe runs four miles in 


ſeven minutes. The firength and rapidity of mo- 
| Bo in mary, een the minute e is 


** 
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The Kangaroo leaps to ſo uncommon a height, 
and to ſo great a diſtance, as to outſtrip the ſwift- 
_ eft grey- hound; the Siberian Jerboa,* an animal 
about the fize of a large rat, ſprings forward by 
ſucceſſive leaping ſo nimbly, that it is ſaid to be 
very difficult for a man well mounted to overtake. 
: it: a Flea can leap to the diſtance of at leaſt two 
hundred times its own length, exceeding any thing 
which animals of a greater magnitude are capable 
of; and the motion of a Mite is mth. quicker 
than that of the. eilten Race - horſe. 


W 


Tub js 5 Sl „ 1 is as ap- 
parent in the limbs and bodies of the largeſt ani- 


mal as in the ſmalleſi—in the eren as in: de | 


| Mouſe. 


How much does the brute conduce to our | 


health, our ſupport, conyenience/ and pleaſures! - 
We owe to them our ſood and clothing. Our 
feelings are oft- times hurt, by reſlecting how our 
bodies are ſhielded from cold and our appetites 
eyen pampered, at the expence of our beſt regards 
for ſome of our moſt favourite animals. The Cow 


5 e part of our riches: © ſhe returneth witk 


5 nnn 
times longer than two ſmall feet befote. This animal ſprings 
forward only by jumping; eee ee, 
” ORAL SOIC fn ot ene; S] 


r „ IIS + 


"uk burthen at nn bod? '—fills ourdairy 
with milk, cream, butter, cheeſe.” We feaſt on ber 


fleſh, and ſalt it and dry it; ſhe ſupplies us with 
tallom and greaſe and leather; her very breath is 
a medicine, and her dung what excellent manure! 


ſeverance at the plough, bow uſeful! Patient and 
ever ready, be by his toil clothes the field with all 
the pomp of harveſt. But amongſt the beautiful va- 
iety of anifhials, with which Divine Providence bas 
ſtored the world for the uſe of Man, the Sheep maß 
. claim a ſuperior degree of regard in reſpect 
to its general utility. By it, we are not only ſup- 
2 with wholeſome food, but - ſhe lends us her 
own: coat againſt the winter's cold, with much of 
our raiment; and ſhe ſupplies us alſo with ſxins, 
< parchment, vellum, glue, candles and ſoap ; even 
its horns are uſeful, being wrought into buttons, 
and many articles of convenience and ornament; 
the very trotters afford a nouriſhing. meal, and 
from them a valuable oil is alſo extracted: nor does 
the utility of the animal end bere; its bones; by a 


"ſtone -In; ſhort, this animal affords employment 


| apd to enrich our 
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chemical proceſs, yield a volatile ſpirit and pun- 
gent ſalt, and its aſhes form a uſeful and effential 
ingredient in the compoſition of the fineſt artificial 


The fteady labours of the ſturdy Ox, and his per- 5 | 
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for "LINER of various kinds of artificers, and 
- materially tends to the ornament n our ge 
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of the brute, as well 


every varying claſs! The Author of 
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ſwiftneſs is leſſened ; and, as it is 
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- MONG. the larger claſſes, ſo 
fimilarity between the entrails of brutes and 
thoſe of men, that in the anatomical ſchool, from 
reſpectful delicacy, the ancients read. their- public ' 
lectures over ſlaughtered animals. Phyſiology in 
thoſe early periods was always taught; and the ac- 
tion and uſe of the parts explained from diſſections 
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: learned Phyſician at Athens, and 
rat Rome: was, at a pu . e 
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of the monkey ee to the r Ae tat 


none but a ſkilful anatomiſt can diſcover the cha- 
ſic marks which diſtinguiſh them. And as 
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„ ini muſt always excite ſurprize and bumilla⸗ _ 
. I tion; for it muſt be ſaid of this animal, that he = 
| proves his relationſhip to us, not only by the faſhion 
ol his bones and reſemblance to us in its body, ear, 
noſe, teeth, and band, but in that of his mind 
— alſo ; inaſmuch as many of them, in common with 
bother brutes, (in an imperfe& manner at leaſt) 

„ poſſeſs moſt of the eminent paſſions, together with 
a a very ſuperior cunning and mimicry, which laſt is 
reflection,“ and even ee ” or 1 99 

indeed allied to them both. 

1 1 9 

perhaps there is no one pee we Kue of e. 

longhes to human nature, which may not be found 1 

in ſome brute creature, and in a conſiderable de- 


Ia like manner; as a cloſe union ſubſiſts between 
; vegetative life and animal, Man is veſted with the 
qualities of both, and partakes of them both. He 
is ſown, vegetates, grows up, expands, comes to : 
maturity, withers, dies, like any of the vegetable 


W e compare Nan with the bade creation, - 

: ve fad in them both a ſelf-moving organized body, ._ 
„ with N JR and Seultivs,"'r not unlike? in - == 
2 2 : ow, glands and reſts, and. as dikes 1 „ 
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reſemblances. We are compelled therefore to'rank 


Man among the claſs of animals at leaſt. Accord- 
ing to Lifter, indeed, (and many other authors) he 
is as very an animal as any quadruped of them all ; 
and not a few of his actions are reſolvable into in- 
ſin, notwithſtanding the principles which eu. 
tom und PEER oaks 1 pies omen ig 


; 1 
+ a? 


2-3 t, 


The "Sf is the en of de and mation, 
the ſource of intelligence in both; like as the pen- 


dulum of a clock, the beating of the heart ſets each 
machine in action; the lungs are of one texture in 
te human body and the brute, perform like offices, - 
and are nearly of one figure. Air with life, are in 
both inſeparably connected, the one dependent on 
the other. Breath and life are ſynonimous terms. 
Into the noſtrils of man and beaſt, God is alike 
i ſaid to have Toning oſs e breath 15 life.” 


"adds, in a gens are «able with hs - 


| ous motion, ſelf-determination, and inward activity. 
"The faculties of ſome living creatures are in ſo ſmall 
a degree above vegetative life, you muſt confine i its 


intelligence to ſenſation only. The humble plant, 


and the ſenſitive, which bow and ſhut themſelves 
up at a touch, or a ruder blaſt of air, in ſome in- 


Fa ſo wy + vpn to animal life, that na- 
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el ali nul buy s bs hrowx H au. Lv vsgrla blk 
claſs to place them ; without doubt you ack now:. 
ledge uu the connecting link in the chain of 


Nature, which unites the vegetative life to animal. 


The powers of vegetation progreſſively aſcend 
through an infinite variety of herbs, plants, flowers, 
and trees, toahighperfeQion in the ſenſitive plant, 
and there joins the loweſt degree of animal life. 
In the ſhell-fiſh, which adhere to rocks, and differ 
ſo little from dead matter, you barely diſtinguiſh 
| them from a part of the ſtone it is difficult, in- 
| deed, to diſtinguiſh alſo which has the greater ſhare 
\ of intellea—the one ſhews it by ſhrinking from 
the finger, and the other by opening to receive the 
water which ſurrounds it. There are others, one 
ſtep only above theſe, who are endued with taſte 
and feeling oy. One degree higher, poſſeſs hear-\ 
ing; theſe rank in intellect above the Oyſter, 
Which wakes and ſleeps, feels and taftes only. 

| Another is gratified with- ſmell, and a far nobler 
ſecies ſtill, with fight. All theſe, by partaking of 
1 animal liſe, enjoy a ſenſibility above the plant, 
which, as far as we can trace, poſſeſſes no outward | 

In of ſen ſe whatever. 


"Hi dead. matter ind vegetation, ſlep by ſtep, - 
N de world of life advances, through | imperceptible 
- degrees and a vaſt variety, before a creature is 
5 5 found. completely formed; in the n of all * 
„„ the: ſenſes. | 
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3 e aſh we W 
the inovements of a watch (for inſtance) ſet in a 


ring like a diamond, and we ery out, what a maſ- 


terpiece of art? But how far more curious is this 


minuteneſs among the inſect tribe, although ſo 


ſmall as many of them to be diſcoverable by the 


aid only of a microſcope; yet have they all of them 


articulations, muſcles, nerves, and covered with 


75 
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4 The intelligence of animals, in general, appears 


to us limited, and with reſpect to beings, which are 


only in their firſt advance, emerging (as it were) 
from dead matter, and barely diſtinguiſhed from it, 
it does not ſeem greatly to exceed the powers of 


mechaniſm, or the growth of plants and vegetable 


life. In ſuch very inferior claſſes, it is little more tban 


what you would aſcribe to the mere effecis of mat- 


ter and motion, you confine its intellect at leaſt to 


| ſenſe and feeling, pleaſure and pain only, Uthough | 
| poſſeſſing theſe, they mufl ſurely: be admitted to 


claim a boaſted a over dug life and 1 
ment of a plant. Wy 00 . 55 


This i an its da of cs on . 


; mite of brutes in general, is ſo inſtantaneous, no 


thought or deliberation ſeems to precede it. Their 
dane are aan, for the. moſt part intent on one par- 


ich their faculties ſeem —_— : 


of 
* 
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engroſſed; and though they have a ruling 8 


it riſes but little higher than ſelf-preſervation,. a 


_ ſatisfying of the cravings of hunger, and their im- 
mediate wants, together with a ſomething irreſiſ- 


tible ; whereby they are in a manner compelled, in 


_ perpetuity, to live again in their offspring; for, the 
proviſion made by Nature for the ſucceſſion: and 


preſervation: of every ſpecies, is truly ſtriking and 
conſpicuous, Now ſuch uniformity pervades all 
the actions of the brute, whatſoever object engages, 


' whatſoever purſuit employs them, that ſelf-ſame 
work is _— going on, e in one and the ſame | 


Ih 


"The not t unuſual ki 3 of this 1 3 


ance and induſtry in the brute, is an encourage- 
ment to us not to be overcome by ſmaller difficul-. 


ties and ſlight obſtacles. Authors (who have made 


the greateſt proficiency themſelves), copying from 
them, direct us in like manner to make choice of 8 
ſotne one important object, and purſue its improvre- 


ment throughout life. Such unremitting attention 


(ſay they) is a genuine and characteriſtic mark of 
- Gent indo and en, it not bern of excellent 


© 


„ . Pr 0 x may 1 bak. con- 5 


clade. that ſuch exertions and ſteady operations 8 


in the FIG are the reſult, all. of them, « of mecha- 
101 . | : | bh A TAS nical 


* impulſe; they. therefore give to the brute: * 


material ſpirit only, and account thus for the long 

break between a © thinking being and a mere ma- 
terial one,” between intelle& and modified matter, 
oppoſing order and defign to blind impulſe ; re- 
| fleQtion and choice to ungovernable appetite. They 
place Man, however, among the higheſt claſs of 
animals, exalting him and his intellectual faculties 
far above their's. While brutes are actuated by 
appetite only, Man (fay they) poſſeſſes a brighter 
luminary, a far ſuperior principle of intellect. A 
ſavage animal is obedient to Nature, and knows 
no law but appetite and independence. Man is 
his lawful IN , and . he. dominion of 
OE over re | 


WT dupid Man (they 50 manages with ns 
eaſe an alert and ſagacious animal, governs it and 
it obeys : all this he brings about, not ſo much by 


ſtrength and addreſs, as by his eee of na- 


ture, which enables bim more ee eee to con- 


eee ee. Ze 0 50 


We 0 not fee among the different SIGMA SY 
5 brates ſubjection to one another, no ſubordination. 


_ Superiority is not maintained, one claſs over an- 


other. Servitude is not exacted by any, nor are 


commands obeyed ; or lordlineſs of government aſ- 


red The DER deyour the weaker, ſelf-pre- 
5 5 n 
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- ſervation and a voracious appetite prompts them. 
We are hence (they ſay) forced to acknowledge 
Man's intelligence not only ſuperior, but an illu- 
| mination quite of a different kind from that of the 


Animals you ſee either buſily employed, or in a 
poſture of perfect eaſe, half aſleep without employ- 
ment. Ab ee ant 


One would almoſt fancy ſome of them poſieſed 
' a charm whereby they kept a watchful 1 1 
one for himſelf, e | 


80 1 is n attachment. to ute and 10 
ſweeteſt bleſſing ſleep, all their cunning is em- 
. ployed to ſecure and retain the giſt. Cranes keep 
a a conſtant watch againſt alarm. One of the flock 
- ſtands on one leg and graſps a ſtone in the other. 
_ . Should the watch-bird grow ſleepy, the ſtone falls 
and wakes him. Geeſe adopt the ſame plan—a 
watchman is elected, and while all the reſt are 
ſquatted down, he is ſeen above them poſted up 
on one leg only. A change in the life-guard takes 
place, each has his turn. From whom does he 
gain his appointment ? Who apprizes the flock of 
danger — ho prot $—W 0 
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:fpectin the inferior claſſes, they FAV TORY 
tlledival ſufferings or pleaſures, few ideas but 
what reſult from pain or joy ; yet they have their 
_ comforts, an ample. ſupply is afforded them fuffi- 
cient for all their wants, a gratification and full 
_ _ enjoyment. By the provident hand of Nature they 


are all of them clothed, and lodged, and fed; with- 


out ſolicitude they give themſelves up to the in- 
dulgence of their paſſions, and finiſh their career 
without any dread of death, with no preſentiment 
or fear of hereaſter no regret for" the paſt, no 
anxiety ſor the ſuture. In general their lives are 
ſhort. Few animals attain ad age. Man alone 
finiſhes his career of life through all its periods. 
But of what uſe would grandfires be to- any pro- 


geny of their's? Soon as ever the young could 


ſhift for themſeves; they had parted with affection 


and even with all knowledge of them. On tie 


other hand, what ſupport and aſſiſtauce could the 


deerepid parent find from among children unknow- 


ing him, early abandoned, and that as ſoon as ever 
they had been taught to ſwim, or fly, or walk. 
Their patient perſeverance, during their ſhort 
exiſtence; meets e ene. ee en Aa 
n r . 
The ies wa n Aa GENS in its us. 
bend progreſs and happy advances through the 
world of oa to the gay and Oy! . of a fly, 


ESE: ” bas 1 'L . decked. 
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decked i in colours of ld and Nature's gaudieſt 

trim, you trace with admiration and ſurprize. With 

what delight you gaze on its tranſmutation and 

| ſpirited progreſs in earthly and ſenſual pleaſures, 
ut ot ent not in inollectugt e 


« Reanimation;” this new and TENG San in 
the inſect- tribe, does not, indeed, hold good in all 
exactly as to time. The metamorphoſis is in ſome © 
almoſt inftantaneous, in others ſlower ; and again 

in others it requires many months to array them 
„„ ͤ ans ſplendour and ee as to dreſs and 
EE, 9 


| The i Fly®(according W — 

its form three times, and for ought we know, many: 
more. During its firſt ſtage of exiſtence, it is a 

_ reptile of the ſize of a graſshopper and creeps, it 

| has a long proboſcis, by means of which it ſacks 

' the juice of the pomegranate flower. After a time 
it throws off its ſkin and appears a large green fly. 
Its flight is rapid, and the noiſe of its wings re- 
*., ſounds like a cymbal. It undergoes a third tranſs 

migration, which renders it luminous. From its 

| head iſſues a tranſparent bladder, coloured with 
red and green ſtreaks, which diffuſes a light ſuffi- 

_ cient to read a ſmall print by. The fly is now four”. 
| n in length, and its luminous bladder one n 
„„ « ᷑ * Fulgors Lateraris Lan. Fo | 

V The 
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i out from his n en 


| leaf alloted for its ſuſtenance, and there begins his 
firſt bite; for the parent fly had, with the yearn- 


_ + ings of a mother, placed it there for its ſupport. 


Its repaſt enjoyed and finiſhed, having filled his 
fill, unwieldly from indulgence, he, at the cloſe of 
Summer, ſatiated and diſpoſed to reſt, (preparing 


for a change he is foreſeeing) weaveth its web and 
builds its tomb a winter reſidence. Here (for a 


time) a perſect diſſolution a of its frame takes place. 
His body and its caſt off ſæins become in the ſhell 
a.cream-like fluid. Yet, from hence, how admi- 
rable is the tranſmutation and formation of the 
nymph, the prelude to the future my 3 in its new 
dreſs and e | 


At the. ap ited. "A Wl; its "a of 
death, ſt bu 2225 thell, a Sod 2 58 fe it ries WW ith 


ſprightlineſs and beauty it ranges, and from flower 


to flower, regaling on the honey and the dew. 
Baſking at full liberty it varies all its pleaſures, an 
embelliſhment of Nature, and prophetic of genial 


and a ſummer's day. A new life. js Js given 


th «thy 
TELL i Nl Mee ee 


of air mf more a reptile) it aſcends with glory in 
its wings, and delicately light. With its myriads 


' 


ol eyes all Nature is exhibited, and at once around 


it. In 121 reh of its delicious ſweets, it ertracts 
7 * Swammerdam. | 
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them from every flower» New birth then and 
growth, maturity, perfection, and decline, the But- 
terfly experiences, and now ſoon ſhe ſpreads forth 
her eggs innumerable, and covering them with her 
body and her wings, unrepining and at eaſe ſhe 
fulfilleth her appointed taſk, and dies upon them. . 


| -Swkla x you in all this 8 aid FRE | 
it reaſon ? to inſtinct it reſorts, and there 1 it is ſure 
to meet a ſafer guide. 


A 3 e ee 
„„ Nature only, more than a poſſibility of a reſurrec- | 
| tion * to ourſelves, and another life ? : 
ce ” Wilt not om, 0 Lord ! who raiſeth . 


3 Caterpillar to life, raiſe us alſo from the 1 | 
| of ee „ 5 
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Their Tut Toes 3 in the higher Orders hs, 


the Brute—and principally in the POS: the 


Monkey, the Dog, and the Horſe. 


N author ennobled by birth, but TE far more' 
honourably diſtinguiſhed as a Natural 


Hiſtorian,” aſcribes one bright-Juminary and prin- 
ciple of intelligence to Man, and another very in- 
ſerior gift to the Brute. The firſt, calm and ſerene, 


becomes the ſalutary ſource of ſcience, of reaſon, 
and of wiſdom : the other, altogether © material.” 


An animal principle, the ſole effect of impulſe, or 5 
renewed: impreſſions: and” modifications of matter. 
Man (he ſays) poſſeſſes: both; be is guided and 
acted upon by both. The Brute has given im the 
latter only; he is actuated and guided by the ma- 
terial ſpirit only. There are others who allot to tbe 
animal creation (in a limited degree) certain radia- = 
tions of ſpiritual and intellectual light, alledging 
that matter, under every motion, change, or figure, 


never could produce ſenſation, much leſs the pure 


and far more exalted principle. of: intellet. The 
vital principle of every animal therefore, endued 


with ſenſe and underſtanding (even in a very 


ſmall 8 of 8 muſt (in their en 8 
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As to animal life, the Brute draws in the en 


forts of it with his firſt breath, and reliſhes its en- 


joyment. See him feaſting, or aſleep, firetching 


and growing, in ſearch of pleaſure, where it is al- 


ways found. Guided by feelings only, is he ever 


_ deceived in his choice? Are not his deſires attain- 


able, and within his reach? adapted to his powers 


of gratification. He neither anticipates nor diver- 
ſiſies his enjoyments. He fixes to himſelf a boun- 
_ dary, and this he never exceeds. He is much oc- 


cupied in the indulgence of his paſſions. and the 


ſupply of his wants; theſe obtained, how perfectly 
ſatisfied and at eaſe ! His thoughts ſeem intent on 
the one object he is purſuing ; his meal he enjoys, 
| devours it greedily, and with ſelf-complacency re- 


turns to his ſupineneſs, gratified. What pleaſed | 


him to-morrow. A ſinall portion only of jealouſy 
comes to his lot; it has indeed nothing to do with 
the object itſelf, lie is only jealous of his pleaſures. 
Pay after day, diveſted of care a ſtranger to fear, 


at length he finiſhes his appointed courſe, and 


without a murmur or a groan, he dies. There are 
thoſe who (all things conſidered) think the life of 
the Brute, as they reſpect preſent EPR 


8012. only, to be far "OE. than thoſe of the n 
4 There is, 8 no 1 mg: to „ Man, 
. Which we do not diſoover ſome reſemblance of in 
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the Brute. Imitation approaches ſo nearly to rea- = : 
prog muſt wy" greatly admire it. 8 . HEH! 


"Tu irkulng t the eee i it may be ah. 

our while to examine the faculties and endowments - 

. of claſſes a little higher, though the affeQions in 
them, nor their powers of reflection, neither of 
them, altogether appear quite reconcileable with 
reaſon in Man, if not a nn e e 
ente e HL ee 


| - The. . (for ance)! with ich, a Era Eh 
laments the loſs of her young, toes not ſeem pro- | 
rtionate to the tenderneſs with which ſhe ca- | 
— them, the aſſiduity with which ſhe feeds | fo 
them, or the vebemence with which ſhe defends Wi 
them. Their regard for their offspring, while help- OS 
leſs and expoſed, equals the ſondeſt feelings of tze 
human parent; but, when taken away from her, 
how ſoon is it forgotten ; and when brought back, 
after only a ſhort abſence, if not treated with ani- + 
ene it is a n and RAS | 
mil: you ſee it laſt as + Jang: _ as is * 2 
for the preſervation of ia wertete ten as ever = 
PORN we ſhift for themſelves, 250 5 
or. | —— Then diſs fraue | 
; 33 52 8 5 1 6 


- 


nl 


. Self-love and-appetite. uſurp the place of fondneſs, 


3 e iet Hen exhibits all this, and the 


their neſts, and drive them quite out of the neigh- 
bourhood.“ Under this view of the poor baniſned 
and forſaken Ravens, how applicable our Saviour's 


13 : | 
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and they will ſcratch and fight with their wn 
voung, and take from them as r as . oy | 
other. 1 5 ; : 


* 


Crow and Raven, ſoon as ever their young can fly, 
however tender and provident before, expel them 


eee ee the Young nn dent 


* 
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e , I IR ; a nr CO ETY 1 © AS 

"The "eb Wes . of: the: human 
ſpecies, while young, does it not render the bonds 
of connection between their ee, more ns.” 
and far ts gs 3: SF Se 
|» Although we muſt admit, Man is born naked, 


| armour en n wid: ſo little a n of in- 
inet, that were it not for his nurſe's care he 
would _ . nee you ee 3 
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1 Ualavidh eee dee in vim, d et af 
I be acquitted parents ſee their ps race, 
And once rejoicing never r know them more. os 
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Animals are induſtrious from their birth+ | 
© acquires his induſtry from watching others, attend. 
ing to their ſkill, and at the expence of time, and 
Mm | heat and vellofLon. NN a ra ate 
+ | * | 
3 kat attainment t of intellectual esd as 
= _ ab as it goes, the Brute, indeed, has greatly the 
= advantage over Man. Their knowledge is not like 
ours, to be painfully. fought: after, of ſuch very 
oy growth, acquired by labour, methodiaed and 
improved: by application and thought. It never 1 
leaves. them heſitating in the moment of deciſion. 4 
Their maturity and full growth of -intelle& ſeems + 
-coeval with their Wee, more like that given to 
Ss eee ut ever rafter obtained ny: tidy, = :* 
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feQion intended bim, as it were at 0 onee. Tbe 1 YE 

= (hatehed in the Spring) her firſt neſt; the enſuing. 

"ſeaſon; with the ſame materials, and with the ſame 

art, 2 in any following year; and the Hen leads 
about, cheriſhes, and ſhelters her firſt brood) of - . 
Mickens, with the fame prudence, buſtle, and 

ee peer - mens e eee *: . 
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Thus the Brute arrives, right early, at its per- 
5 ſebtion, but it never ſeems to improve upon it. 
In a ſhort period, indeed, it poſſeſſes ſuch endowr 
ments as it is capable of, and were it to live a 
thouſand years, as to knowledge and capacity, it 
would be nearly the ſame as it is at preſent. In- 
in has exerted its whole influence when the 


creature has arrived at its maturity and brought 


up young, after which nothing new is to he ex- 
pected from it. Some intellectual acquiſitionz, 
boweyer, they are ſeen to make . wende 
and imitation. 


>» 


| ſtances, than the young; but this does not deſtray 
the aſſertion founded on obſervation and experi- 


ence; for the Caſtor of the preſent day builds his 
houſe with no more art and ſalidity than his pro- 
genitors ; nor has the Bee, as yet, once altered her 


| WN "EUR FR bi are more un- 


hexagon cell, or the Waſp Rs the Ps 


nee, 


1 
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What. 2 9 788 fink PR traits DG 4 
ds. we admire in ſome. animals, and why? Is it not 
from their cloſe adherence to Nature, her they i. 
plicitly follow, from her eſtabliſhed laws they ne- 
ver vary. Man alone, he deviates from them, 
ing is not her model, the ſtandard by which be 
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judges of the works of art? How ſnocafnit is 
Mary in N what 88 is ſo OY me Ne 
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above noticed, wonderful is the ſagacity animals 
Mt in the choice of both their food and their 


phbyſic, and in the meabs and vigilance by which 


they ſeek it out. Some watch and way-lay their 
prey, others hunt and purſue their's; they ſmell it 
but at a vaſt diſtance, e and r for it en 


3 f 157 0 
- The Dog indo 


- the wounded Deer her my end the Swallow 
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be s Ee | eruþition of lth are | effeds 
- enſuing from courage, -ſuperigp ſtrength, 
and agility; hence. royalty and princely: honours | 


. baye been aſſigned the Brute. Brutes greatly ex- 


cel each other, one claſs exceeds another in know- 
ledge and capacity. There ate very ſuperior ranks 
among them. Some are ſo intelligent and ſagaci- 
dus, we value them as companions, and make 
— Lou cannot but admit theſe to 


degree) the qualities and pro- 


rente, of Es rech underſtanding, imagination, 


8 9 * ag: naturaliſts all' 
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low them to be ſuſceptible of every faculty belong - 


ing to Man, reaſon only excepted. They are ſurely 
excellent mimics, and you muſt draw the line in a 
very delicate manner indeed, betwixt thought and 
imitation; and you cannot but admit that there 
are copies which, with great An your diſtin- 
guiſh n | | 


Among 3 the Elephant i is the NPY 

and a Mouſe the leaſt. In underſtanding, the 
Elephant“ is inferior only to Man. He ſerves him 
with zeal, intelligence, and fidelity. At all times, 
men have ſet a high value on their ſervices, and 
had a veneration for this great, this firſt in the rank 


of animals; for, of all the various creatures with 


which the earth is peopled, it is the grandeſt, the 
moſt intelligent, moſt docile, and capable of being 


taught. He poſſeſſes feeling and ſmell in an ex- 


quiſite degree, and he makes uſe of his trunk for 
all the purpoſes of a band. His hiſtorian is laviſh 


in his praiſes of his gratitude and modeſty, his at- 
. tachment and. faithfulneſs, and he records many 


ſtories of his courage, ambition, . and ' reſentment x 


yet, ſo feat is his ah little As, MO Fai” 


him. 5 $f WE 6 * 


By a fngularand 8 e N W in 
| the moſt convenient manner, - ſupplied this animal with a regu- 
Jar ſucceſſion. of teeth, until he attains a very advanced period 
of life; an advantage which, as far as we know, no other 
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+ hs Indians, who admit a — "of 

Dult, nötice that « body majeſtic like that of the 
Elephant, muſt 955 animated 8 4 breat ana 
a [EF £28 


To the Elephant Waun attribute the en 


ment of the Beaver, the dexterity of the Monkey, 


and the ſentiment of the F Og. 


3 
3 


80 mene bis power, he Grete a tower to his. 


back with armed warriors, and he ruſhes furiouſly 


into the midſt of ado a e nen at its has | 


"The Waben t the Horſe, and the apa are, al 
_ of them, apt ſcholars, and the learned Pig has 
ſhewn an enlarged ſphere of underſtanding. With 
the advantage of a ſpringineſs in his limbs, the Ape 


bas the hatids of a Man; he performs, indeed, ſo 
many actions like ourſelves, we think bim much 
tob near akin, Men and Apes are the only ani- » 


mals that have eyelaſhes on the lower eyelid. Does 


A 2 x de net be get. us in his ear, hig noſe, his t * 
le, echte e e , h ke Be 


things fo, 1 to the mechanical . of Man, 
be at leaſt appears to be aQuated by like ſenſations 
as their aufe. One ſpecies, the * Ourang-Ou- 


tang,” is the completeſt mimic of the Man, and ſo 
£5 intelligent, he * be made a uſeful ſervant, be 


1 
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employed about our perſons, in domeſtie offices, 


in huſbandry, and occupations of truſt. The 
next in rank to human kind,” if not in perfect 
union in animal 1 one e link at moſt be- 


r e his FN aids the Gs 
has been uſually called the Wild Man. He walks 
erect, is from five to ſix feet high, bears arms, at- 
tacks his enemies by flinging huge ſtones, and de- 


 fends his perſon with a club. He has calves to his 
legs, has arms, hands, fingers, toes, nails, his fea- 


tures and viſage nearly human, in his colour a 
tawny, and he is covered with no more hair then 
a man'in a ſtate of nature. | 


A 1 10 like ourſelves, who of us can look 
on, without feeling fully convinced that his body is 
not the: moſt eſſential _ of his nature. 


? 


as es page of << IG 1 1 3” 


_ Monkey ſpecies, ſtraight and upright, are ſet to 


work like ſervants, employed by the natives as 
ſuch—they pound in a mortar, fetch and carry 


water, make their own bed, and authors do affert, 
that they think, weep, groan, ſhed ee . 
e oe h es * oy 
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of the Ape and Baboon are contraſted. wih thoſe 
"of the, human ſpecies. Eye, ear, noſe, face, ſkele- 


rings of Baptiſta Aa ne 8 


ton. This celebrated artiſt afſerts, that thoſe men ; 


whoſe features bear the neareſt reſemblance, are 
very much akin in diſpoſition alſo, grin, and chat- 
ter, are miſchievous: and ae e er 
enz e 1 


, * 


Beides the qualities of the Cow, as ts: | 


ſcribed; together with her general -uſefulneſs to 
Man, her ſweet and balmy breath is ſo ſalutary, an 


unhealthy child muſt ſuck it in with greedineſs, 


and a ſtated reſidence in a cow-houſe is a well- 
atteſted cure for our Engliſh maladyConſump- 


: Ft . 
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The mild and modeſt countenance of the Aſs is 


healthy quality of her milk, which is fo near akin 


to the mother's milk of the buman ſpecies, as to 
prove the grand reſtorative oP exhauſted A un 


55 all her peering ES BE pt 


2 „„ 


RY ee eee dy is e | 


| and fifa, and ſerves you with a ſteady perſever- 


— 
— 


- ance—a contraſt to the ſprightly attitude, . 


e N ee ke or * Horſe. 
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Hoy, different from the Wild Aſs, whoſetlively 
2 ſo happily pourtrayed by the Royal Pen- 
man, from his freedom only, and his ſetting all 
mankind at defiance. Who hath looſed the 
bands of the wild Aſs? whoſe houſe I have made 
the wilderneſs, and the barren land. his dwelling. 
He ſcorneth the multitude, neither regards he the 
voice of the driver. Te range = the mountains 
is his . : 6 208 


The Dog. i in FOR 3 exhibits a . Va- 
riety as to ſize, figure, height, and colour. Of all 
animals he is moſt of all attached to Man; fo eaſily | 
taught, bis underſtanding ſeems ſuſceptible of al- 
moſt every impreſſion. The genius of the Dog is 
altogether borrowed from him, he looks up to be 
inſtructed by his maſter, learns. his habits, knows 
his voice, his ſtep, how ſortowful while abſent ! 
how. joyous on his return! All the world over 
would he ſeek his maſter. Proſtrate at your feet, 
be conſults, interrogates, beſeeches, awaits your 
orders, reads them in your eye, every motion and 


ſign is underſtood. Frankly thus, be offers you = 
 —— bee * Wee all of which. 


Pi call a own. 


N beautifal- id. lively. are the ee ai 
eee in the countenance of a Dog! A quickneſs 
So RO which. mm you. Joyous gales; 
. which 


and — eee furious even to mad- 


_ "What fire and what eee in his . 


e eee e. s ee Manne ub 


beaſts of prey, Infinite Goodneſs has delineated in 


the countenance of thoſe about us, the milder 


tints and colouring of affection and the graces. 
“ Toy, love, attachment, faithfulneſs, and grati- 


tude,” whether they be given, or not given, on the 
ſame principle by which reaſon is eſtabliſhed in 


Every action of the Dog intereſts you, his lan- 
' - guage how pathetic ! By a thouſand innocent arts 
he attracts your notice, and ſilently compells: you 
to cheriſh him—he is not to be repulſed—what 
warmth of affection ! See his firſt notice in the 
wagging of his tail, his eye on the watch, his body 
at your feet. What courage in defending you, in 


his fierce attack and fighting for you! Of all the | 
brute creation, a Dog is indeed the moſt ſocial, 
affectionate, and amiable. He preferreth his duty 


to his life—a pattern of fidelity to Man, he ſuf- 


fereth not the approach of the robber. Watchful 


and ſincere; ſportive and affectionate, cheering 


the very heart of his maſter. We are ſurely much 
indebted to our faithful friend the Dog, a compa- 
en or tires, nor is he ever tired of you— 
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4 body guntd J watehful, throughout the darkeſt. 
| fight; on whom would you ſo much place implicit 
truſt as on your Maſtiff or Bull-dog ? - Faithful ib: 
the ſhepherd's guard—a ſhepherd without his dog, 
what a helpleſs animal! To the berdſman he is 
m and feet, and bg re | 
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Nat ese over- run with vermin, are e | 

by your Tarrier, and without a bidding. The 
Greyhound, with eyes aloft, fixes on his prey; 
+ with incredible ſwiftneſs be overtakes it; for he flies. 
| The Setter, he filently ſteals along, and ſquats 
down ou fight of the game; they cover yout table 
with - luxuries, themſelves contented with the 
coarſeft morſel. A favourite of the kitchen and 
the cook is the Turnſpit ;” and although of the 
mungrel breed, ſhe throws him a dainty bit, the 
 perquiſits of office, and reward of aw a | 
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The moſt enviable of all the * is the « 85 . 5 £I 
- A and he is the moſt grateful and fondly at- & & IX 
tached. Authors they all 25s bim the name of JS YL 
be * Comfort.” . | 3 5 . Eh J 8 
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the Dog is put to labour, harneſſed to a cart or & © I] 
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WM T'hübe three: Fri ads, who are never weary of one 
= another ee . Kn, .a Horſe, and n 0 


1 pe cat (howence, domeſtic) i is. hy n an 
55 animal of prey, and ſhe is wanting. neither in fa- 
= ' gacity nor ſentiment, but her attachment is often 


But almoſt any * may be made tame by 
kindneſs. . Comper fhys— VPV : 


* 
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NE 1 8 One melter -d ba. 9772-909; 
9120 ee ee eee 0 TEL 
4 | Of cruel man, ene 
| 3 Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 
} © Whom ten long years experience of my care | 
Has made at laſt familiar; the has loft Wee 
Moch of her vigilant inſtinctive arbnd, 80 1 1915 l 15 
Not needful here, beneath a roof like minſe. + | . 
. Yes—thou may ' ſt eat thy bread, and lick the hand 5 | 
That feeds thee: Thou may ſt frolic on the floor . 
At evening, and at night retire feoure DD 


e 7 
8 2 g } S315 


To thy firaw couch, and flumber unalarm d:; 20D 4 
For I have gain d thy confidence, have beg a . 5 
All that is human in me, to protedt | © :--- 
| Thine unſuſpecting gratitude and love.” - . Es - 


5 e biet eogp made y ien i be 5 
konte. He holds up his head and looks his ma. x 

ter in the face. How patient and unrethitting! in 

his ſervices? His diſpoſition gentle and e 
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To Wage of his figure, ſee him at an 1 
turned out to paſture—Or E780 5 


. When the pampered ſteed with rein unbound, 
Breaks from his ſtall and pours along the ground, 

With ample ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 1 
0 bathe his fides and cool his fiery blood. = | 
His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies, | | 3 

His mane disſhevelled o'er his ſhoulder flies, 

7 Ne ſnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 
And ology auking to Tabs: fields wow.” 


His form exhibits 1 Tg and every attitude i is 
graceful—how much more animated is Nature 
than Art! Intelligence is in his countenance and 
5 beauty. His ſpirit noble, teachable, and friendly. 
Under what controul he holds his impetuoſity, 
while ſo obedient he ſeems unmindful of bis power * 
and might, fo eaſily guided, he conſults only the 
wiſh of his rider. Sooner would he fink under 
his labour than decline it ; for, he knows no will 
but the will of his Lord. Add to this, his unpa- 
ralleled patience and forgiveneſs of i injuries. One 
of his firſt joys is the pleaſure of the chaſe, and his 
ambition in the field exceeds. all * N of | 
his maſter. Ali.) . 
. PROT He ſhares with his Lord 5 . . | 5 
| The pleaſure and the pri ee — 5 


The managed Horſe is the lofty hows of Virgil ” 4A ö 
and of Homer; but bir 1 the I _— 
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ticed ** Ggure, lineaments, and ation”. (the orna- 
ments of leſſer poets) arreſts your fancy, and fires 


your i e with 1 wunde of 80 horſe's 
mind. 77)CCCCCCCCCCCCC nt al on? 


| You admire the edhwity, bee 104 reins of the 


Race-borſe, but bow. much more the action of the 


Ae 
mba 


| a” (a ſolemn mute) be follows, © 5 chief 75 
mourner to the fileot tomb, the remains of the 
warrior and tbe maſter—his impatience, 41 anion 5 


War- horſe. His docility and grandeur—inſpired 


at the claſh of arms, he loves it 1 Haughty and fu- 
rious, ſeeing the danger, be braves it! Intrepid 


and bold, he ſwalloweth up the ground with fierce- 
.nefs, mocking at fear ! Fire from his eye, and the 


glory, of bis noſtrils, bow terfible ! He ; paweth with 
1 and looſes a A tires ſteps ere he 50. | 


Andes one.* 95 


„But, in full plumage, whe n, with affection and 


fity, - and fire, under what Porerkign © controul 5 


_ * God, i th ſublime language oe Ed, bias ere. 
ſented as ſpeaking. 


"7/6 Hit ihion cloathed his ech with thunder, the glory of hi 
noſtrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, rejoicing in his 


ſtrength. He goeth out to meet the armed men, mocking at 
far. The guiver-rattleth againſt him, the glittering ſpear and 


| the thield./\ He ſynllow: 


der ofthe capt, aha th dang" ee 
Th SECT. 


th up the ground with flerceneſs, He 
weth not for the ſound of the trumpet, ſmelling the battle afar 
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SECT. Iv. 


Soi of the Brute il with that * Man 

TT "" = Advantages to him from the Intelligence given. 
Aris and Science firfl taught us by the Brute— 
ſh wn and good Government by the Bee. 


HILE we Jelight ourſelves with the many 


beauties and excellencies of the Brute crea- 


tion —wbile we admire the aptitude and fitneſs of 
all its parts, ſo wiſely proportioned to its purſuits 


and way of life, whether they are given to the 
Brute for ſtrength or ſpeed, labour or reſt, as they 
reſpe its body; or docility, intelligence, fidelity, 


and attachment, as qualities which reſpect its mind: 
we cannot but recognize alſo, aſter what manner, 
and by what ſuperiority of addreſs and contrivance, 
we convert them all to our own accommodation 
and advantage. Utility and convenience to Man 
we admit to be the grand object conſulted in all, 
and without any ſcruple think the ſphere of liſe 
and happineſs intended them, would ſurely be leſs 
perfect and complete, were it not for this mutual 
benefit and accommodation ſo ee ee 
aud N LINAEEY to both. 

KA are all theſe tees, Wal a as Soar as 
mental, however, to the Brute; how liberally given, 


and 
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and correſponding with the wants of each; yet, 


how Uiverſified in all the ſpecies ! The workman- 
ſhip of Infinite Wiſdom, which we muſt acknow- 
ledge wonderfully diſplayed thr ut their whole 
creation ;. but contraſt all theſe. with. his ſtill ack 
. bountiful allotments to his creature Man. 

what a nobler principle, and far larger ſcale is rea- 
don and intelleQual ere a eg to him J a 


WF p 
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7 
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A rely oe divine damen ad from the fame 
inexhauſtible ſburce, is imparted to them both; 


but far more amply diſpenſed, and with a woch 


more benefcent e to > Mani. COPY TO e e 
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— ahi perceptions, and in vaſt abünd⸗ | 
ance; genius, reflection, reaſon, and foreſight, to- 
gether with a knowledge of his God, and the means 


of tracing him out, whereby his elevated thoughts 
improve theſe his admi rable TR and t urn ee 


e ckeellent advantage.” e 
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No one animal in the eredivin partakes Ss WI 


Man in this ſüblime exerciſe of his faculties; and ; 


in-the conſolations which accompany it. It is the 
| cellency of his reaſonable wo ron 
All the ref, they take uo pam fc noble as to be. 


peculiar ex 


tive in their e 8 . 
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But, reſpecting Man's intelligence, who of us 


could make the ſearch throughout all its wonders! 


Take the ſlighteſt view of his 3 of the vir. 


tues . of his mind 
3 0 4 «For theſe tal ve, wt 
8 And ceaſe the heart to warm, 
| Prove ſweeter than the ſweeteſt eye, 
eee eng WAY"; 5 


Reaſon 1 8 inflance) avails itſelf of the fucred 
reaſury of the paſt, compares it with the preſent, | 
and Judges of its influence on the future. Reaſon 
ſurveys. and connects the. ſcattered variety of | in- 
tellectual knowledge diverſified among the Brute 
creation, as it were into one whole, the animating 
foul preſiding over all, e in 1 25 . 
dan of all their 88 | 


1 in Nan is is 1 8 Pr Suite, unre- 
trained by place or time, capable of varying and 


enlarging its attainments. Perception? and 


thought, on every 3 of circumſtance, 
come ſorward to our aid, introduce new ideas, 

whence new efforts enſue, and a variety Which 
ſhews: itſelf at: large, ſuited to all Corry and 


4 N in vo . 5 5 - £7 : 


Campe wis now with the 8 at appear- 
ano es babe in the Brute. "The an creation. 
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dem poſſeſſed chi 


ci cok cis ai 


reſult from impreſſions made on their external 
ſenſes. Brutes think, and will, and remember; 
but are they capable of making any of theſe objects 

of reflection? With reſpect, indeed, to the perfec- 
; tion of his outward. ſenſes, Man is inferior to the 
Brute. In what then does his ſuperiority conſiſt? . 
why, in his powers of multiplying,” by new combi- 


nations, his perceptions of mind, creating thereby 


reſources; of happineſs diſtin& from, and uncon- 
nected with, external ſenſation. Brutes hear ſounds . 
as we do, and as far as hearing is concerned, much 
better. They ſee figures, ene in e flowers, 1 ; 
mony or beauty in any. Ideas, 8 rafiiding 4 

; ſdem in a great 
meaſure peculiat to Man alone, from a certain 


_ pictures, earth and ſky, but 


from reflection and intelligene 


e and by a comparing af 8 ideas only 
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Eh We. > ay in them, indeed, Son ideas, Wh 
854 in a great meaſure to preſent objects, an in- 
duſtry and wiſe precaution, an admirable imitatior 


Ot reaſon, though not general and: diffuſive, tend- 


ing to one point, one invariable purſuit, which 
urges them on by a reularity of procedure, an 

| impulſe not to be reſiſted, an unremitting energy 
which nothing diſconcerts. It is a ſomething which 
i takes much of its riſe from a knowledge of its 
: attachment obs NT 2 


Þ: ES them, 
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tem, from feeliags and ſentinients'by which they , ; 0 J 
* 
55 
: 


are actuated. Reſpecting ſentiment, hom con-. 
ſtantly do they recur to it, and how much are they! * 
guided by it; (to give one inſtance) do you not * 1 
ſee it in the larger animals, in general, who ee, 5E + 8 2 
| to treat with flight and ſovereign eg even "+ 
| " the nlecioas r of the fret” - : 1 
The eue © beider have u. ee of es” : 
5 pe” ſentiment which diſtinguiſh them. To that 
| | — parſujt, ndo'thatonly, its body correſpoods, nd * 
Sp do it its intellectual powers are exactly fuited;” _ 
ReſpeQing the make and figure, indeed, of all the'' 
numerous ſpecies, there is not a twiſt of fibre, & 
turn of muſcle,” no caſt or texture, bat you muſt 
admit wiſely adapted to facility of action; in the 
variety of functions each individual has to perform. _ 
But, put them on any new buſineſs, they are quits 
at a loſs, appear embarraſſed, untractable; the wiſ - 
dom by which they act is not varied by new o 
currences, it comes not forward to aid them, alters : 
2 poki with _ ee n take 1 VV 
3 uf, „ e „ 
1 ae gona; e 1 e — 
cc from the principles laid down, ““ although the 
ES know their owner and their maſter's crib, . remaia 5 = 
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> from ry A n apparently denied the 
J 5 tele, our. dignified nature above bim, here ſur-: 


8 paſſes all deſcription; ſurpaſſes all our underſtand- 
. a5 CRE all the e of. our nt 


morning, kneels down deyoutly to worſhip bis 
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at ſun-riſe, and in the evening, on the appearance 
of the Moon. There is not a ſingle genus 2 
wal but what lives in abundance and liberty, the 
greateſt part without labour, all at peace with their 
ſpecies, all united to the objects of their choice, 
and enjoying the felicity of b 0 them- 
” ſelves by their families. „ l 
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ſuch advantages. The line by which we 
Sate 0 er. em is, our reaſon- 2 
npetiti by gives them a decided u 
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But, to return to th TID eee W * 
of the Elephant, that he regularly, night and 


God. Pliny, Alian, Solinus, and Plutarch agree, 


JI in aſcribing ſomething like piety to this king of 
heaſts, an adoration daily performed, and as ĩt were 


VVV 


The 1 muſt be N in many e re- 


8 and it is ſurely a part of our plan to take a die of . 


% 


about. In leſs than a month, the Brute has learnt, = 


of tf 4 ets ofts whine th, nu 74 
S d. Bd e pena 


birth, a wiſe proviſion is made for Summer and 
Winter, accommodated to the variations of nin 
and climates. Vene, {7a 1 


| ſoon acquires its weapons of defence; ſpikes, or 


the Brute has again the advantage, and far excels Rn 
the Man, The texture, exquiſite. delicacy, and . 


N exhibiting ſuch ſuperiority of contrivance, and ſuch 5 9 I 
POR of execution aſtoniſhes you. RI 8 1 
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15 Expoſal at I birtb to a new element, men, 
infant Man, he comes naked, feeble, helpleſs. Man 
is the only animal laid under the neceſſity of 
cloathing himſelf, while every other animal beſides 
comes cloathed, and ſoon can uſe its feet and walk 


not only to uſe its limbs, but to make uſe of all its | 
7 Map | tis tru 74 des thi taπ] tn v 


The dreſs and cloathing of Brutes is contrived 
and nicely fitted to them, even from their very 
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The Brute comes armed as well as ni or 


teeth, or briſtles, horns or claws, ſtings or beaks. 
Some bring their houſes with them, commodious 
ſhells, and there are thoſe who OR in a 1 
cont eg mail. 1 ; | 


I 5 perfection if the FS” organs of AY #5 : 4 b 


acuteneſvofthele, is truly. admirable.” A eU f 
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- The « [Gabe is PRC . in the Brute; 
n forward their. eyes take in a hemiſphere, 1 
and in ſome of them they are ſo advantageouſly - 
| Placed as to take in nearly a whole ſphere. The 5 
| Hlare and the Rabbit ſee an enemy that follows W]! 
* 5 tdbem. A Snail has four eyes, and a Scorpion the Ke 
1 ſame number. The eyes of Flies are divided into | 
* „ aa number of hexagonal cells, on each of which the * | 

| 3 vr object is reflected; they (by this means) „„ 

tbe benefit of viſion on every fide, though with- 1 
out any motion of the eye or flexion of the neck; 

thus there are flies which may be faid to have a 5 
thouſand. The eye of the Cameleon reſembles | 
conver⸗ glaſs, ſet in a globular ſocket, ſo as to turn 'Þ 
every way without moving the head. One eye it 
has the power of fixing in a quite oppoſite direc- 
tion to the other. From the radiation of the -pupil, 
2 Cat ſees in the dark; and from the cone and ele- 
vation of her ear, ſhe collects ee of ſound to 1 
un the tread of a Mouſe. 6; ogy 5 = FF 
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T be diſcoveries of the microſcope . us, has en eyes 
of a E ly conſiſt each of a moſt prodigious number of ſmall cor- 
neas, ſet in a hemiſphere, every one of which appears to have 
4 i a diſtinct viſion; and by this means, although Flies cannot 
—_ turn their heads or move their eyes, yet they ſee almoſt all 
„ around them at once. One of their eyes through a microſcope 
appears, from this vaſt number of corneas, like a rich net work; 
be 'E and its beauty i is N to be conceived without ing it it. 
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The ſeent of a Hound is ſo exquiſite you take it 
for your guide. An Elephant will ſmell a Man at 
a vaſt diſtance. In like manner, the greater num- 


ber of ſalivary glands in the palate encreaſe the 


gratification and reliſh as to taſte, which is far 
more luxurious in the Brute than in Man. 

| Hence you are compelled to allow them a greater 
proportional ſhare, in the ſeveral enjoyments _— 


from fight, hearings feeling, * and ſmell. 


F ee 2 . 155. Aatel y Pay e- 
ducing.! They captivated Man, and led aſtray his 
reaſon newly given; it became a prey to appetite 
and the ſad ſource of feelings yet unknown. 
Anxiety and fear, and en VERO on e 


now firſt dilgorged l 


Not 5 . Beute os ; The witer bird ſhuns 


each poiſonous berry, howſoever fair. With pru- 
dent foreſight the Brute withſtands temptation, 
from happier choice. ene the ruin which 2 


ſnares iy. W - 


2 . 


From ther more « deli texture of the 8 of 


ſenſation in the Brute, from the greater number of 


them in ſome, and from their more exquiſite con- 


ſtruction in them all, may we not reaſonably con- 


clude, ** ; in 8 Brute to be ROT. 
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"am Nature = the Brute ? 


(st leaſt as far as it is add by the ſenſes) and 
are e not hence naturally led to expect ſomething 
approaching to genius,” and we muſt too * | 


_— with en 198 FF Grand | 


in Is poſſeſs a ſenfibility;'s and have an intelli- 
gence given them in conformity with their wants 
and ſituation. Here the Brute enjoys nc leſs of 
the faculty of reaſon than ourſelves. The aggre- 


gate, indeed, of their rational powers, could they 
be collected from all the ſpecies, as we ſee tbem 
diverſified and diſperſed in one and another, would 
ſurely exceed the proportion of reaſon in general 
given to Man. Tou are, however, forced to ae- 


knowledge human reaſon inſufficient to have taught 
him the knowledge of arts, manufactures and crafts. 
Man learnt them only from imitating the produe- 
tions of inſects, deny and ep 1 * 
wo oy 5 Nature. WOO 
| d dene is the 
ec 'grith the intelligence 


| Reſpecting invention, inſet 


: of Nature ? In no line whatever has he produoed | 


any one thing of which he ms not e the 


eee age 1 i Gel 


: ' SPL pr X 8 £1 4 ZOE 


{Vie the faculty: of invention o HI, its improve- 
ment, together with the firſt principles of © Arts 


td Science,” bave we not taken our copy wholly 
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The Bee, for inſtance, in the firſt ſormimg of her 


cell. and the Beaver of his houſe, do they not 


ſhew an arithmetical genius and underſtanding ſu- 
perior to Man, to whom time, reflection, repeated 
efforts, and practice, are all of them neceſſary, to 
bring to perfection even the meaneſt of our arts. 


The Bee's firſt cell, and the Bird's firſt neſt, are 


never yet improved upon. The manufacturer ac- 


quired his firſt principles of ſpinning from the Silk- 
worm, and he is greatly enriched by its labours. 


_ The Weaver learnt his art from the Spider, who 


taught him how to weave. We have alſo another 
leſſon from this intelligent inſect, who, as ſhe fur- 
niſhes materials for her thread out of her own body, 
from prudence and neceſlity ſhe is a good œcono- 


_ miſt. When ſhe weaves her web long, and ſpreads 
it out wide, it will be fine weather, and for many 
days, whereas the barometer informs us only of our 


deſtiny a few hours. When this wiſe propheteſs 


takes to mending her net, and ſtrengthening her 


web, you may expect it to bold fair ſourteen days. f 


55 Except ſquares and triangles, theſe a are nd to bo the only 
regular figures which fill 1 3 1 1 is the moſt ca- 
b of them all. 

+ The ſtate of the ee is ks us by the im 
creation as well as the vegetable. Cats, Dogs, Frogs, Hogs, 
Cows, &c. have all their ways of forctelling changes of wea- 
ther. But the Spider ſeems the beſt acquainted with them of all 


others; and as the Plant is TE eglaſs of Lirnaus, the r 


der W no * an inſtructive among inſects. 


The 
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The Builder was inſtructed by the Swallow. With 
judgment ſhe ſelects her materials, and uſes her 
bill as a trowel, ſpreads her mortar, cements it 
eloſe, and builds a ne houſe, n e 
_ _ warm. 

Nori is e leſs evident proof of 1 genius and 
g in oy neſt you ſee. 


| Oft from the back 

Of herds and flocks, a thouſand tugging bills N 
Pluck hair and wool; and oft when unobſerv d, 
Steal from the barn the ſtrawy; till ſoft and warn, 
Clean, and compleat, their en . 


One Would think our firſt oh of a boat” or 2 


ſhip, and its launch on the Were might have been 
taken from a neſt afloat. 


” "i the Birds what food os thickets yield; | 
Learn from the Beaſts the phyſic of the field; __ 
The arts of building from the Bee receive; 
5 FOE of the Mole to fat the Worm to weave. 


The Wt: or bite 4 in a very * 
degree outdo us; the very Inſects become our 
maſters. With mathematical preciſion architec- 
ture is delineated alſo by the Waſp and Bee. What 
a diſplay of art! A Waſp's neſt i is a little city, a 
foot high, and near as long; the top is a ſemi- 
circular Aare, 2 by a Pele and 4 
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whole ſtreets with thouſands of inhabitants. Each 
tenement is a hexagon in exact ſymmetry, mea- 
ſurement, and proportion. The hive exhibits a not 
unſimilar building, tight and ſtrong, with uſeful 
materials and arithmetical ſkill. The Bee, juſt 
raiſed to life, without a teacher, nicely meaſures 
her work, and forms her cell without a ſcale or 
compaſs, 


The Beaver, be in born an architect, bis inſtin 


too is an arithmetic taught by Nature. He plans 
his dwelling-houſe, a range of rooms, a contiguity 
of apartments fitted for domeſtic-convenience and 


' ſocial intercourſe, perfectly regular; his walls are 


two feet thick, and his ceiling arched like the bandle 


of a; baſket. He fells his own timber, cuts bis 


twigs, mixes his mortar and carries it on his tail ; 
an admirable trowel, with which he ſtops up every 
hole, repairs the breaches which wear and tear, 
time « or accident occaſion. 


The Bird, her times ſhe 5 and ſeaſons. 
From its firſt flutter and its parent's neſt, the Bird 
purſues its courſe, and fulfils her taſk without in- 


ſtructor. Untaught by any reaſon but her own, 


ſhe collects: her materials, with unerring ſkill rears 
an habitation. Having built her neſt, ſhe lays her 


eggs, and ſilently fits brooding over them, well 
D mage the efficacy of her own warmth and apt- 
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| Whatever it is, this lively toy performs ſuch won- 
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| reaſon t is ans] leſs beer than ew inſtinct. 
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neſs. for don Day after day gives up her 
liberty. and joys abroad, for what? to — * 
es 8 W 8, and perform a Mother” 8 e 


4c 


the appointed time 5 
Wich pious toil fulfill d, the callow young 
Their brittle bopdage break.?” 


Will not He who teaches the fowls of the air 
thus to fulfil their appointed taſk, guide his more 
highly favoured creature, Man, and teach him > 
bis wil? 5 1 1 1 


"IP 
. 


t e bee many other leſſons from the Bird. 


ders as far exceed the boaſted power of rationals, 
even ſhould they attempt to imitate them. Our 


4 The firſt ſong ung on n the bob 0. thankſ- 
giving, NO 7 the you and to its ee 
„ + RG ly 


# 


| # f: | | 3 9 3 
Our oboiceſt notes in muſic, if not the firſt, 

were they not taught us by the Bird? The ſweet- 
neſs of its pipe, and the beauty of its plumage, lead 


| the ear and the eye to the higheſt admiration. In 
addition to the melody of her © wood-notes wild,” 
the Bird is an apt ſcholar, and learns a tune frem # 


you, trying over and over again to catch the 
hay until aſter an efforts it . Py 
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From its genius, quick apprehenſion, and me- 


mory, Locke aſſerts, that it is impoſſible any 


creature ſhould make ſuch efforts, and conform 


its voice to variations and . whereof it has no 


idea.“ 


aa the admirable works it performs; and its en- 
chanting melody, the Bird ſhews itfelf a ſkilful 
proficient... 
rather the pupil of the © Firſt Mover” of that Be- 


ing, infinite in Ot WO who on: wines: to 


us all. * ä 


differ, in their manner of moving, very little from 
ourſelves. The attitude and ſtrut of a Cock ap- 


proaches. the neareſt to that of a Man; and the 


march of a Hen at the head of her little brood, is 
How ſhe inſpires us with cou- 


rage when all on tiptoe ſhe flies in the face of a 
Done to SEE ne. 8 5 „ 


5 n is bd weble that every ele an and 
| Hts bas its ſinging-birds.” 
you hear the Goldfinch ; in the meadows (neſting 

among our corn) the Lark; in the woods the 


In ſandy downs 


Nightingale; amongſt the white thorn the Bull. 


finch; every Bird ſeems to have its favourite ſpot, 
be. . Pride You com e 


ente f 


on len it Ar To. eta t 
2388 _ 2 2 


Self-taught, the child of nature, or 


i bile on the wing, à Bird is leſs beautiful than 
when you ſee it perched. The: Cock and Hen 
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and by a kind of inſtinct they are all attacbed' to 


the habitation: of Man—he' alone liſtens attentive 
to the feathered race: The Nightingale places 
Naber in ſight of his houſe only, but he is POE 


within reach of his ear. 


The voice of every Bird is adapted to give us 
pleaſure, and miniſters to our wants. The loud 
clarion of the Cock calls the huſbandman to labour 


at the dawn of day. The ſong of the Lark invites 
the ſwains and ſhepherdeſſes to the dance; and 


the Thruſh foretells the approach of Autumn, and 
ſummons the vine-drefſer to the POS © * 


The . pricpe of f navigation we I from 


ris Taught — the little Neale! we gail, | 
Bop ner the wn gat, and catch the driving gale” 5 


" Mats the. 8 ang Sway we 8 our a 
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The affections F thoſe. we ft * 7 
higheſt value on, how are they ameliorated by dur 
- obſervations on the Brute ] and can they o ſoſten 


our manners, and awaken all our ſympathy, with- 


out poſſeſſing, themſelves, the 9 ang: We 7 
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Fidelity, friendſhip, ſociability, and attachment, 
eminently diſtinguiſh our dumb companions ”_ | 
bumble friends— 


"_ My Dog, the truſtieſt of the kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
T mark his true and faithful way, 

And in my ſervice copy Tray.“ 


Y  Conſtancy and nuptial bliſs, the duties of a pa- 
 rent's charge, are. Wer not taught us by the Dove ? 


kb. "The Elephant, 19 or female, was never 5 | 
Ps to make a ſecond choice, although their lives are 
1 lengthened out from one to two hundred years. 


By the wiles and enmity of the guileful Snake,“ 
we learn a leſſon of juſt abhorrence ; him we di. 
55 dain to imitate, and why? becauſe calumny, envy, 
11a and detraction in us, bite with a keener and more 
„ enyenomed On FR We" 1 901. le 0): tvs 
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ay ſurely be called prophetic. Their city eihi - 


8 3 regularity, and good government. „ 
. hs 25 1 15 40 bo we not juſt abborrence and, ba e ie hs | LR. 
_ But envys. eras and ſtag}; f HOI, 
5 „ Bear ſtronger venom in their bite. 6 5 
"F . 1 i ſaid of ons it ſhould have no ear, as it then woald: 3 
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N How they in common all their wealth beſtow, 34, 7 i 
And anarchy. without confuſion know!” | = W 
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A prudent ceconomy reigns, an ample proviſion x oF 
for future wants, divided into ſtreets, apartments, 


9 ſtorehouſes, magazines, a commonwealth within ä As 
| itſelf. Public granaries, to which every citizen has 
1 | free acceſs, feeding at one hoſpitable board. ä 
i All the Summer long the Ant toils and labours 
i with never-ceaſing energy. During Winter, the „ 
1 enjoys in peace the accumulated fruits of her dili- 3 1 
gence and Ff! TR, 

, e 047-140 FFF . c 
ö Yell might the ſluggard be ſent to ſuch a ſchool „ 
| | : . vs, 4 7 % 5B 
b - - Good governmenit, diſcipline, and ſubordination = 


exif alt of them in the hive Nature choſe to re- „ 
veal to them the rare and valuable ſecret how 0 
e the hive and enrich itſelf without impoveri 
Zing another. 'So delicate is her touch; ſhe extfa | 


F = honey from the flower without : 
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1 The republic of the hive form a well ordered 
ig . SER, ſtate, celebrated throughout the world, for unani- 
+ mity, loyalty, public ſpirit, and induſtry. 


All in ſtrong bonds of ſocial union join d, 

One mighty empire, one pervading mind; 
No civibdiſcords in that empire rage, 

Save when on idle drones dire war they wage; 

No tyrant's thundering ſcourge, nor rattling chain, 
Diſgrace the regent mother's gentle e +37 "3 
Eternal laws to induſtry excite, _ 
All, all to well the W ſtores units.“ | 
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Advantages of Intelligence. Inflin® defined. tits 
> Mode of Adding. Reflections on the Future State iq o 
8 ; of Animals. VVV 


HENEVER we diveſt ourſelves of preju- 
=P ; dice, the creature oft of whim and fancy, . 
yet one we prize too highly (like as a child its toy, 

odr, when older, a bauble of as little value) it is then . 
we conceive of underſtanding and ſenſe, as quali: 


ſſiies and gifts far preferable to figure. Courage we 10 | 
Ts prefer to ſtrength, becauſe a mental faculty only, 
5 . , 5 and ſentiment to beauty. So likewiſe in animals, . 1 


intelligence and mind we ſet the greateſt value OD 
and cannot but admire a diſtinction which ſo 8 EN 

. nifies the Brute, which regulates its life, .and-ren= 
ders all its ſervices more uſeful "M0 | | | 
| what gives to matter 


| and vill, 3 and . it above, 


* 


2 3 


2 : * * very eee Wee our — 
flanciſully improve, though too oſt we are diſpoſed 
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\Y tures it is eaſy to trace the footſteps of prudent 
8 forecaſt, their means of eſcaping danger, of pro- 
1 viding for their wants, their refuſing this and in 
their choice of that, in their attachments, confi- 
dence and affections, the exerciſe of their reaſon, 
* its mode of ſelf· preſervation, and its carriage and 
p | deportment. As to the motives, indeed, which 
- | regulate our opinions and their's, reſpecting right 
and wrong, we make 8 further diſtinctionſenſe 
of honour and ſhame, of praiſe and contempt, 
govern Men. Senſe of pain and pleaſure governs 
5 Brutes. Hence we ſee Children governed like Men, 
ES will be e ; e 11 1 like Brutes, 


92 | 4 very widely differ in points of intelli- —_— 
gence from one another. The organs of the ſenſe, 
ER © the © fight,” the © ſmell,” the © hearing,” in ſow Es 
ol Re. bow exquiſitely quick, while in others, Ine 
| _ __ gull, imperfect, and almoſt extinct. ; 
4+ AT What modes of fight betwirt each wide extretne, 
rue Mole's dim curtain, and the Lynx's bean, 5 9 BE 3 
LIE Of fincll, the headlong Lioneſs between, 6:7; "3 313 
| +7 ” And Hound ſagacious on the tainted green 2. : 4 „ 
5 Hr hearing from the life which fills the flood, Us 
VVV Te. , WR ene thro' the verndt wood = 


; 8 . "Hr certain viſible figns and well known os 
„ . | Brotes * A Aoi exfily GIS RC -: 
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holds all this in common with them; but action 
and crying, and all ſuch lively attitudes as exhibit 
only pleaſure or diſguſt, did not enough explain 
his meaning and thoughts, did not make known = 
i ſufficiently his wants. Man's reaſon, therefore, OY 
aided by his faculties of invention, prompted him a=þe 
from neceflity to articulate, and by degrees form 

words, ſounds, and expreſſions, whereby bewight 

the readier make known his powers, eee e 

ee and aſk. for _ he ſtands . of. 


of 
tort 


| Aa —_ ous 4 Man's eric ho 0 his | \ 
intellectual faculties, animals appear ſtill very much 
to differ; yet, call it what you will, © inſtinct, na- 
| ture, ſenſe,” it is evident there is an exact con- 
*  formity and reſemblance between the faculties in © 
the Brute and what we call“ reaſon; wiſdom, and 1 
prudence“ in Man. Brutes are, indeed, endued 
with a rational faculty as well as the human ſpe” 
-,, cies, although that ray of intellect in them may _ 
e ppear to us weak, faint, and imperſect, much ih, 
1 . deed for want of. diſcipline, | laborious: teaching,” 
R_  Jand the embelliſhments- of art, Which poliſh A 1 
EB. Things. Do but take pain, and in like manner "4 J 
IK — teach your. child, you will find them apt | ſehe -—- 
u; they will. dance, "talk, count money, fire a 
58 „ 'barthens, -obt hidden things and 
in Ge carry them miles to their mann ak 
68, — | : . 
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place them in the front of the battle, and repoſe 


as full confidence in their courage and good con- 


duct as in the ſervice of their ſkilful and moſt EX 
perienced commanders. How illiberal to conclude 
them void of reaſon, becauſe they do not enjoy it 


in that ſame perfection with ourſelves! Why not, 


with the ſame plauſibility, and with equal candour, 
conclude ourſelves blind, and deaf, and ſcentleſs, 
becauſe-wenſee not ſo clearly, and hear not fo 
quick, and ſmell not ſo GP as many Brutes. 


We are; e from diſſections of Brutes, 
cots enabled to account (at leaſt in ſome: mea- 


ſure) for their weaker powers of intellect, from the 


ſmall: quantity of brain allotted the Brute, and alſo 


little underſtood by us, which, though ſometimes 
Eegantly expreſſive aud intelligent, at others we 


tain caſts of the eye twiſts of tongue and muleles,. 
are all of them words, and a language well under- 
. Dy us both. N Our. bands and feet have: been 
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from its looſer texture. Their language too is 
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ſeel ourſelves much at a loſs reſpecting dere eben : 
8 ing, and wiſh of all am 1 could + 


x "Bat, ang dures in podeſion 0 of br more 13 A 
hobling faculties, we are very apt to borrow from 
"Mae, and make uſe of their's. Acts and geſtu es, 
8 = ew much of meaning do they expreſs ! Weep-., 
ing, bowling, grins, and ſhrugs, and frowns; cer- 
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 . words. From the perfection and 'plia 
©" their, vocal organs, the Bullfinch, Starling; and 


anſwered an argument, and convinced his oppo- 


nent, by only walking to and fro; and a prophet, 


tered bis laſt prophecy, and in preſence of an 
Eaftern Prince. 80 expreſſive is the language of 


fome geſtures, they have been thought to leave a 


more laſting impreſſion than the wiſe admonitions, 


ſtrength of argument, and graceful eloquence of a 


e 5 { 4 c : * 1 3 * j 7 * 
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the Beto; PR had they organs given hate be : 
ſpeaking, they would be no gainers, but rather 


looſers upon the whole for making uſe of them. 


But the organs ſubſervient to ſpeech are, in ſome 


brate-creatures, all of them perfect. Anatomiſts 
well know the tongue of a Monkey is as much 


formed and adapted to ſpeak as the tongue of 4 
Man; and, if he could think (that is could he 


combine and arrange) would he not ſpeak ? A » 


bas been taught to pronounce and articulate mou... 5 
vords z but ſurely. the impoſſibility lies in his not 


g able to annex in his mind" ideas to thaſs 


- 


he 


' Parrot do ſpeak, but it only tends-to prove more 


ſtrongly the affertion and impoſſibility contended | 
| forz all they fay reſembles « very young child, 
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who utters, only from being taught, a multiplicity | 
of words, but with very little knowledge annexed 
to them. The voice, indeed, and powers of ut- 
terance are very much confined to the Bird; but 
| - not only birds, but many other animals are en- 
dowed with proper organs for. expreſſing what 
0 paſſes within them, yet without ee een 
p how uſeleſs 1 ! 
 Naturalifts all of a ad the Brute to 5 
ale memory, ſenſe, and apprehenſion, though 
_. thay e him the ſuperior faculties of reaſon and 
U reflection. They are compelled to confeſs bim an 
| excellent mimic, and of all the reſults of the ani- 
mal machine, none perplexes them more than 
« imitation.” Now what implies more perfect or- 
: tion, together with ſentiment, 2 While they affert 
5 Ein bs: purely ont 
"The tion Ps divides ee . 
. 1 . from imitation, is very ſlender indeed; 
„„ 5 1 "Hand there are tg ſome 1 excellent a 5 
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0 bene to Aamir his “ fellow tenants of the ſhade” 

to any ſhare' or participation of it. A diffi- 
1 dulty like this they ward off by recurring to their 
1 __ firſt prineiples, and accounting for all his intellec- 
=. tual gifts from mere matter and its modifications. 
The intelligence of the Brute (ſay they) is purely 
material. In oppoſition to theſe, there are others 
bo think, that of ſouls there is a variety, and 
quite in as great a proportion as bodies. Every 
animated ſorm exiſting throughout the univerſe is 
ctuated by principles of intelligence, accommo- 
eee to eee gur To 0" thoſe” offices ee 


& 
- 


«The Materalf reſolves al his ations (however 
boo from which alone they are neceſſitated 
memory, knowledge, and every other ſaculty be- 

| . ogy to Man, Tg: and i 1 ex- 
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5 eee would: not take an inch from Man's beigbt, or i 4 Sin 5 
= . confeſs he is à tall creature and has mighty 
= "Toomey eee the head of terreſtrial being — 4 
3 | „king over them by divine appointment, and he has a right to 
dominion in virtue of his dignity. The beaſts of the field obey 
and ſerve os and | the fowls of the” air, and the fiſh of the ſea, 
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But theſe ſage philoſopbers, unfaithful to the 
bod of ˖ reaſon and conſcience, dare; not- 


| withſtanding; to. repreſent them as mere machines. 
Their intelligence (ſay they) takes its riſe from in- 


ſtinQ, and becauſe inftin& acts uniſormly, without 


paſſion, without will, without choice, or even much 


of ſenſibility, they call it blind; but is not our rea- 


ſon oft-times leſs infallible than their inſtindt? 


Does not their intelligence point out to them what 


is moſt gratifying and beſt adapted to their wants? 

Does it not then become reaſon to them, and a 

reaſon: more precious than our's, inaſmuch as it 
never varies, is not oppoſed by doubt and heſita- 


tion, is not acquired from long ſtudy and painful 
experience? But (ſay they) does he ſeem ever to I 


change his courſe, does he not act in one and the 
fame way, coneluding hence from the perfection . 
of his reaſon, that he is not endowed with any rea- 
ſon atall?. In truth, we ſee no one ſpecies of ani- 


mals deviating from the eſtabliſhed ants ED 


> fs eat farther to prove their: Hi ſtem, 


TE convent for his ray of intelligence being material, 
only, from the dulneſs of their apprehenſions and 
inferiority of their affections, while at the ſame time 


the Brute is warm and true to his attachments, 
2 in bis affections, and ** N are 
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friendſhip in the Brute is acquired with little or no 
intervention of mind, from impulſe only and from 


inſtinct; to every other impreſſion he is in a man- 
ner blind, at leaſt void of all reflection. His affec- 
tions ariſe from his wants, his ſtate of e 
ne moſt * eee ys ; 


"Dat. rhe on this fs ith the ——_— 2 
eee foreſight and ſkill of its inhabitants. 


From a crevice, a hole in the wall, or a ſtump of a 


tree, the buſy wanderer ranges miles from home in 


ſeareh of honey. He is at no loſs to find its way 
back, and in its own cell (a perſect hexagon) un- 


loads its burthen and joins it to the eee 


Does the Bee provide for ſuture wants without 
ſoreſeeing them? But, befides ee eee 


| eee ae wow "aint adlinges him aſs re 


w * * ws 


EY 


| And, Sa is bbs _ (or eV fo laviſh i in 
epreflions of gratitude, in his careſſes of his 


aden and fonduchs. for tboſe who gerd bim: 


Does tbeir ſyſtem: of materialiſm enough account 


5 frkia.matobfalne®s and fidelity, for his 


of his maſler's ſtep, his voice, his look, his habits 
Does it account ſor his ſagacity 


and manners? 
7 and e in earch a 


1 2 


him Ons? bis diſtreſs at 2 
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N forrow during abſetjce, and Joy: on his re- 
turn, for his mild and ſoſt behaviour to you, though 
of the moſt ſanguinary diſpoſition to your aſſaulter, 
| and moreover, for his teachableneſs and readineſs 
. to learn almoſt every thing. © Friendſhip” in 
"© Man (ſay they) implies a power of reflection. It 
1 is an attachment worthy of him, and one, which 
= never once diſgraced him. Friendſhip is the off- 
5 ſpring of reaſon. It is the mind of our friend we 
love; and. to love a mind implies, further, that 
we have one, and one which we have employed in 
the inveſtigation of knowledge, and tracing out 
differences and qualities of W bow and in 
. what oy! differ from our own.” | 


What do they prove 5 al this? cy whit no- 
body denies—a ſuperior intelligence in Man, an 
illumination, whereby he reaſons, compares, judges 
and reflects. Intelligence is given him on a far 

larger ſcale, a ſuperiority which ennobles him. A 
aiſtinction ſo honourable and beneficial, cannot 


but be viewed by him with gratitude, and 5 
to excite bis warmeſt 5 885 and thenkfalked. - 


Go EEO ol 
A much quicker sep bsh Aitor 

all give the Brute, from his exquiſite ſenſibility 

and the delicate texture of the organs of bis out- 

1, ward ſenſes. A giſt far more bounteouſly imparted. 
LO eee e infinite 
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irritability wonld wound our nerves, : confuſe our 


mental powers, and render leſs diſtinct our delibe- 
rate mode of reaſoning. From the violence of its 


influende on the brain our arrangement of intel- 


Tet would be loſt, how could we review, A e 
n bee _ gs 41s our pic at all 13 


A. ELD 15 5 ee 7 9 er 


7A Nys e eye, „ . an ibfinitude 108 W 
ions, which reſembles a rich net-work, ſees all 
around it at once. A Cat's ear collects enough of 
ſound to hear the tread of 'a mouſe, and her eye 
enough of the rays of light to ſee in the dark. So 


exquiſite a ſcent is enjoyed by the Elephant, he is 
ſaid to ſmell a Man a mile off. The ſcent of the 


ſogacious Hound ſerves him as a guide—how in- 


5 telligent! ' But ſtill the more we ſearch into, the 


more we muſt admire the faculties of mind belong- : 
ing to this animal. When three ways meet, in- 


flantly from his ſmell will he reject two of them, 


and (ſure of being right) he ſprings forward to the 
third, without attending to any ſcent: at all. By 
what ſenſe is he guided but by his reaſon 1 b 
whence 1 ene e 7 | 
Fold ed: ons ge EA ones bo bye ES * 
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* wealda and reflection ; theſe he ogy: froultie 
of: Foul.” Mk 
A 3 very like them, a moſt valuable 
mental principle they all give him, and in great 
abundance. This they call “ inſtinct,“ of which 
(though much guided and actuated 858 it e 
we have but little een 


nt) Infling, 2% WE; > may. sd fafely aefine; the 
firſt, the greateſt, the ſtrongeſt, and moſt —_— 
"SIT e in the animal world. 

| The Jomiens * inſtincts lead the Brute to 
cleanlineſs; ſelf· preſervation, to a watchful tender 

: neſs and affection for their offspring, to ſubſervi- 

ency and uſefulneſs to other ſpeoies of beings, 

which are many of the N _— lor n 

| „„ 1 eee Tv 555 

my e ; | 

„ philoſopher confeſſis Banater W . 
9 for it, and it has excited the curioſity 

; and been the admiration of all ages. It is, how- 

5 "Eva Ba gift of 8 Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs” 

| mpreſſion of Deity, a ray of in- 

e werde eee to Winne | 
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_.. We 3 in 3 inftio leſs n 
the Brute—in ſome inſtances it ſoars above reaſon, 
eee in others it wits ONE below it. 
Ki is an 3 given to it by 5 Nature a at its 
| very. birth, intermixes with all their mental facul- 
ties, and has therefore miſled ſome, who have ſup- 
poſed it to proceed from the wiſe and eſtabliſhed 
laws firſt impoſed on matter only and motion. It 
is evidently no reſult whatever of external impreſ- 
ſions, but purely mental, and it furely reſembles 
and is very near akin to the faculty of reaſon in 


viding for themſelves or their young, they proceed, 
Juſt in the ſame manner as a perſon of good un- 
derſtanding, foreſeeing the event, would do, and 
they ſeem bent to perſevere even though you put 
therm out of their way. Perſons of narrow capa- 

cities, in ſome one particular art or ſcience, may 
greatly excel and ſhew mych ingenuity ; but, if 
queſtioned: reſpecting things foreign to that art or 
ſeilence, they, in like manner os ae are quite | 
| . a 9 75 and eee. 


ladies claim i a mi origin . any ERR 
ments, merely human, ſor ſhe. ſprings from a far 
more excellent ſource than they. It is ſuperior. to 
education, more unerring than reaſon, untaught 
- _ cn and gl withour meaſure to the 
5 3 


Man. Whenever they ſet about defending or pro: 
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Brute. A ſagacity which outwits you, a cunning 
which often deceives you, a friendlineſs which at- 
taches you. Inſtinct directs them in the choice of 
phyſic as well as food, and to the beſt means of 


finding them out. It excites a prudent cautious 


procedure, conducive to fafety, ſelf-enjoyment, ſelf- 


Preſervation and defence, teaches it the uſe of its 


weapons of war, a Boar to fight with his tuſhes, a 


Bull with his horns, a Horſe with his hoof, a Dog 


with his teeth, a Cock with its ſpur, and the Waſp, 


. the Borne; ny the ger —_ their oy 


By i mtc the Biute becomes ſocial. It keeps 


65 altogether in a groupe. A child can lead 
them, a ſhepherd's dog protect them. It in- 
ſpires the Brute with a love of life, and to the 
fondeſt attachment to their young while helpleſs. 
A mother (a Hen for inſtance) howſoever mild her 
manners and by nature gentle, in deſence of her 


little brood, grows bold and furious, and flies in 
the teeth of a Maſtiff. But—Natuve, the eos no- 


1 thing in vain. 


ad eee, iel, 23 1 75 (4 
NG to the ſkies— 


The LR bird 
To tempt its new-fl 


a 50 loom as the young: can N 
ſelves, a mother can forget a Mother's fondneſs, 
ber brood ok no n indifference OR 


Together with the belpleſs ſtate of their progeny, 
- inſtinct then ends with the Brute, ſo far however 
as leads them to any preference to be given Fes; 

or even to * future. knowladgh of them... 


Ni be 
. The feathered South their former bounds, | 
Diſdain and weighing oft their wings, 5 
Demand the free poſſefſion of the fky : 
2 This one glad office more, and now diſſol ves 
Parental love at once, now needleſs grown. 
© Unlaviſh wiſdom never Works in vain.”” 


= From inſtinẽt birds of paſſage fly through unknown 
| | * : 5 regions. As at the trumpet's ſound, the feathered 


| bands aſſemble. Seaſons they know, times they 7 
: obſerve, and wait the appointed. hour, No one 
| ariſeth, quitteth, its place till the inſtant of depar- 
| ture. Now they. mount and ſkim the air. With- 
out. hart, or oom paſs they form their courſe, croſs 

yer a yaſt, ocean two thouſand. miles or more 1 


thus without ſood they paſs t to their deſtined clime. 
The aß embled groupe, fearing ; neither winds, nor 
=  . wet, vor darkneſs, purſue; their flight, a watery 
= VvVoorld before them; but © Providence their guide, 


| 1 8 | without i permiffon, ot a 8 8 0 . 8 
= * = Fob * 


4 © Warn'd of approaching Winter | tu ET, : 
The ſwallow people—rejoicing onee - ket oo : 
Laenge e bene ty mine; ee : 
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| * | 
With other kindred birds of ſeaſon, “ there 

- They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Avis them welcome ba 


God bas given the Brute an underſtanding 
without the delay of examination, reflection and 
thought. Inſtinct is the ſuggeſtion of the mo- 
ment, accommodated to all emergencies; but its 
uſefulneſs ſeems only confined to the preſent ob- 
ject, fixed and intent on that alone; whereas 
though reaſon comes more ſlowly to our aid, ſhe 


acts ſyſtematically, deliberates, avails herſelf of 


the ſacred treaſury of the paſt, likens it to the pre- 

| ſent, and views it with the obvious conſequences 
it may have on the future; from all three conjointly 
her 9 and opinions are formed. 


| The de of that « Good Being” who Peg 


niſhed Man with knowledge, you ſee extends to 
every creature; and he has exbibited in the Brute, 
a wonderful diſplay and ftriking imitation of it, 
| fixed (it is true) on its one immediate object (be it 
what it may) but quick and ſagacious, limited per- 

| haps to fewer points, but how argon: in that 


limitation! „ | „„ 


5 


2 


* 4 3 the Woodcock breeds in the ou and as 


ſoon as the young are able to fly, early in the Autumn, they all 


14 6 . —— Le In Spring 


g * 16 ts: notive foreſts. 
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Now, where we ſee be, 9 life and inſtinct riſe bh 


ſo near the confines of reaſon in the ſuperior claſſes 
of the Brute, it may ſurely be ſaid to unite fo 
cloſely with the loweſt degree of that faculty in 
Man, that i in the exerciſe of their mental powers, 
they cannot eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from one ano- 
ther. The Creator of the univerſe then, ſhould 


you ſuppoſe him to have with-held reaſon from the 


Brute ; hath he not given him a ſomething ſo like 


it, an inſtin ſo unerring, as to afford bim a ae 


ance far more ſure # 


"The 8 given to the Brute i is of infinite 


value to him. By it, together with the provident 


care of Nature, all his wants are ſupplied, and he 
is fully gratified, - His ſelf-enjoyment, how appa- 


rent in his placid ſupineneſs and eaſe, a compoſure 


confidential and affectionate, bappy flumbers, or 


lively attitudes and expreſſions of 3 Joy. There are 
thoſe who affirm, that i in the world we live in, the 


Brute is, all, things conſidered, A far 4 being 
than the Man. 


WK 
T'p 


* 


3 


* Wüst be les 6.4 2 15 like 1 to- 
morrow. A law is impoſed on it by Nature, and 


nog one of the 255 deviate from it. _ He, ny. 


wit nd + 


e e at de no: 3 car, the ature, no 
regret for the paſt. What i is ſufficient-for his wants 


"ih 
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fatisfies him, he fixes a boundary for bimſelf which 
he never exceeds. Man's reaſon is given him, no 
doubt, on a far more extenſive plan, his wants and 
neceſſities, are they not greater; his wiſhes and 
deſires are uncircumſcribed, 11 are they ever 
| ns eons ? ' | 


53 this. very imperſect ene ee 450 
there not ſeem to exiſt, among the ſuperior ranks 
of the Brute creation, a ſomething of intelligence 
very ſimilar to the faculty of reaſon in Man. An 
imitation, reſemblance and analogy, which require 
no little ſkill to diſtinguiſh them? It muſt ſurely 
excite our admiration. What other name but ra- 
tional can you give to ſenſes ſo informing, to 
powers and endowments ſo wiſely Ws ſo be- 
neficial and amiable. 


| Throughout Nature— 
2 — What is ; this mighty n 


That in a 3 language felt, not nn 
hifi the favele of. heaven! 


| * - | Jon ure all 2 
1 The 8 claſſes of the Brute vue poſſeſs ' a 
| the outward appearances (at leaſt) of © underſtand- | 
ing, genius, will, and memory; but theſe are the 
four properties of mind. They are endowed. alſo 
with like paſſions, like e. like REN, and 
e as n | 


YR las 45 44. for 2 © d, . nl 
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The paſſions and affections in the Brute, when | 


lively, ſhun all concealment ! Brutes are alſo diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the graces, fidelity, attachment, love 


and gratitude. Virtues ſo amiable owe their riſe 
to intelle&. Giſts of- ſuch ſuperior excellence, 


trace them but to their origin, they muſt have 
been derived, and ſolely, from infinite wiſdom, tbe 
ſupreme ſource of e of all ee of ] 


all perfection. 


. much thanks as the e of ghavitation in 
| bodies i is the immediate impreſſion of Deity, and 
follows from the eſtabliſhed laws of matter and 
motion, which Infinite Wiſdom bias affixed to 


them ; ſo in like manner his divine energy may be 


conſidered as in fome way aQing on the mental 
powers and faculties of all his ereatures. Unleſs 
it be animated by a principle we call ſpitit, matter 


of itſelf, however perfectly organized, can produce 


- nothing like the intelligence we diſcover in the | 
Brute. How little alliance is there between =] 


bodily ſubſtance whatever and thought? Is it poſ- 


. file to account ſor its production, progreſs and 


influence, in any ſatisfactory manner from mecha- 


niſm, the mere effects of unenlightened matter, 

bow ſoever modified, howſoever wrought up ? Their 

Actions, all of them, diſcover intelligence far 
higher Fut, admit them jo 

| underſtanding,” you muſt, allow them © invention,” 


poſſeſs © memory and 
conſequently b e e T > 
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No theſe are eſſential properties of mind, and 
afford ys ample proof of ſuperior intelligence, an 

illumination diſtinguiſhable ſurely among the 
higher claſſes of the Brute, a ſoul, which, on ac- 
count of the ſufferings, many of them, are unavoid- 
ably or inconſiderately expoſed to © here,” a juſt wb. 

and merciful God may ene them for 
11 hereafter.” | 


The ſect of Se a ae called 3 
ſo perſuaded were they of the reality of this intel - 
ligence, and of its preſent and future influence on 
the Brute creation, they built hoſpitals for fick and 
wounded cattle, humanely attended to their wants 
night and day, feeding all ſuch as were in want | 
of food, and not able to Os it nene 


1 Do (fay they) but, like us, the Brate ; 
creation may be on their advance, and perhaps 
| largely, in the ſcale of happineſs; although now, 
on this their firſt onſet, and early ſtage, they may 
” appear to ſuffer ſome diſadvantages and diſcourage- 
ments, yet, may they not be on the road, together : 
' - with ourſelves, to ſome happier country and enjoy- f 
; ment. J. A Fylhagorian Set Fully lebirued . 4454 an 
mn { a ae a ef meas. leg eee nn ling t aa ß 
Do we not ſee all this, year. after year, take place | 
in the world of Natore, What a ſprightly and far 
be nige have ſome attained to, oven here, 
| > M 3 an 8 
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and the metamorphoſis and mode of tranſmigration 
you ſcruple not to call, a death, an entombment 
and a reſurrection and happy we, thrice happy 
we, reſpecting ourſelves, the troubles of animal life 
at death come all of them to a period, when the 

enjoyments of a moral n my” be ſaid EP to be 
Oy Ye 


From the view here taken of the actions, na- 
ture and intelligence of the Brute (even from this 
very humble attempt at deſeribing them) does it 

not appear that he is by no means (according to 
Deſcartes and Mallebranche) a mere machine, like 
' watch, a clock; ia 3 ae and ſet a ec 
by _—__ 85 | 
; A. 18 ie Hee 
Is be not direQed 4 by: an | inalligines of his own, 
and moreover is he not in poſſeſſion of ideas, and 
the means of communicating them 2. Has not each 
claſs a language of its own? Can it not impart its 
feelings” of pleaſure and pain, its ſears, defires, 
1 alarms? And can all this (with its prompt and 
udden chapges and) variations) en without in- 
= © 3 guiding: and SE: it. N WE Err 
/// ͤ ͤ y ccc x INT tn 
But ads echt of Waadt muſt be pit. 
Matter of itſelf. is incapahle of producing it. Now 
ſpirit being once admitted as given to the Brute, 
is it ne be n e diſcontinued, de- 
„ e  Aroyed ? 


Thi 
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firoyed 2. & Eyery ſpirit God ever made, till 


exiſts; and moreover, ſince it was not a thing 


beneath the dignity of the Creator to form the 


moſt diminutive animal, and to provide for its ſup- 


port, how then can it be thought unbecoming the 


ſame goodneſs and power to prolong its exiſtence, 
and under ſome happier proſpects of enlarged in- 
telligence and enjoyment ! Did he ſo wonderfully 
diſplay - his wiſdom in the ſprightly figure and 


ſplendid colours of a Fly, my to En the 85 | 


Es of a Bird or a n Det 

| e can Weh nin gas Sen that the 
fuffrings of many of them, even their expoſure 
and hardſhips, give them ſome claim to future fa- 


vour from a juſt and benevolent God. Is annihila- 


tion to be their only reward? Of his own free 
choice and good -will he raiſed them from dead 
matter, and added enjoyment to it by conferring 
on them life, intelligence and activity, together 
with the means of ſupport; and, can any one aſſert, 
that theſe are bounded only by a tranſient ſhort 
exiſtence, and that exiſtence not always happy: Is 


it conſiſtent with Infinite Goodneſs“ to expoſe 
to dariger and hazard, to pains and ſorrows; to want 


and contempt, a numerous race of beings, to whom 


he never deſigns any amends or reward ? But (for 
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His wiſdom (for inſtance) does it not AntogiteGon 
his wiſdom as well as his goodneſs, to have intro- 
duced into his creation the Brute, under ſo many 
- diſadvantages, to a daily laborious exertion, and 
only to ſatisfy its hourly cravings and ſupport ; to 
prolong at beſt, a ſhort-lived miſerable exiſtence 
here, without intending it ſome more durable and 
brighter proſpects hereafter. So, in like manner, 
muſt N not conceive eee of his love.“ 


While; you. are makin creatures aten ed 
by ſo much beauty and intelligence, do you not 
ſhudder at their being ſurrounded with dangers 
and expoſed to violence, | to ſuffering and evils 
abroad, or (what may be ſtill worſe) to the cruelty 
and ill- treatment of an unfeeling maſter at home. 
Is be to die bleeding under his laſh, and afterwards, 
periſh for ever? Once more, ſurvey but his © juſ- 
tice.” Is not his juſtice arrained in puniſhing his 
innocent creature, day after day, throughout its life, 
and after that, deſtroying it for ever? A being he 
himſelf has brought into exiſtence and expoſed to 
ſo much ſuffering. / A being to whom be bimſelf 
bas given intelligence, whereby it feels its wants, 
dependence and miſery. A being whom he has 
endowed with ſo many amiable. qualities, by the 
"exerciſe and improvement of which, he muſt (in 
ſome degree) be fitted for a higher ſtate of enjoy- 
ment, if not for endleſs happineſs. 'There has been 
2 7114 DE “ of 
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of late ſome attempts made by an ingenious au- 

thor* (to whom I am indebted for the foregoing) 
to prove a future ſtate of the Brute, not only from 
the attributes and character of Deity, but alſo from 
c the writings of the Fathers,” from the moſt learned 
among the Jewiſh Rabbi, t and from Revelation and 
the Scriptures, alledging the probability greatly on 
their fide, that they will, after ſome manner, and in 
ſome degree, be made partakers of ſuch benefits, 
as we ourſelves are looking forward to, at the awful 

of © Nature's univerſal reſtoration.” - In 
thoſe new heavens, hereafter to take place, and i in 
that 1 new earth. ä 


xi Whatſvever God doeth it ſhall continue for 
ever.” } The works of Infinite Wiſdom, in a ſtate 
of advancing improvement, are they not eternal? 
A renovation of all things is hereafter to take place. 
At that intereſting and important period, may not 
myriads of beings, in a refined and far more per- 


fect flate—may not all creation feel the tranſcend- _ 


ently happy effects of his goodneſs and his power 
employed in a multiplicity of degrees, adapted and 
portioned out to the wants of each, and indeed all 
bis creatures, howſoever ſubordinate — thus making 
9 thee —_— and adranving them nearer and nearer 
e. Richard Deane. 1 Rabbi Manaffeth and Philo. 


$A perpetuity of Vliſs is bliſs.” | 
FA Take 


> 
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Take but a view of that elegant picture of Na- 
ture, & ſtruggling (as it were) and groaning, where 
Man and Brute, creatures of every deſcription, 
travelling in pain, are looking earneſtly to a change 
from inſtability and decay, from ſufferings and death 


to happier regions of freedom and enjoyment. 


A life and exaltation, of which they are never 
more to be deprived. The Brutes, though admitted 

there as inferiors in the creation of God, may they 
not be pure and innocent, in harmony dwelling 
with one another. Diveſted of his ferocity, © the 
Wolf ſhall lie down with the Lamb, the Leopard 
feed with the Kid, the Calf and the Lion and the 
fatling together, alike in paſſions, diſpoſition and 
will, mild and gentle, ſo that a little child might 


lead them;“ tranquil in the poſſeſſion of ſar bap- 


pier feelings, unſuſpicious of fear, ſecure from dan- 


ger, fright or alarm, and in de more en, 


2a to SR bliſs. - 


About c our firſt parents in a a fats of i innocence, 
faking. played 

2 All "06 e | 3 
Sporting the Lyon tap” t, — 3 in oy paw. 3 x 
e the Kid; Bears, Tigers, Deer TR 

Gander a beer ben., — eic 

12582 Beis 12 N er teat 

The are of 6c | Plato,” many '* them, affign | 

to 40s Toute a gout immaterial, A being diſtin from 
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body; and there are other ſeas! of: philoſophers 
who deſcribe them as having n Ne uncon- 
nected with matter. Secs 


*Porphyry is peremptory and decifive in giving 
to the Brute immortality ; ; and reafon (ſays the 
reverend and ingenious author before quoted) © ſhe 
of herſelf determines in favour of a future life to 
animals, and gives to the Brute, a Soul, as its own 
appropriate quality.” Does not the idea we annex 
to the word © Soul,” imply endleſs ND; im- 
mortality? . 


To what then ſucceeds the ſoul of a Brute, to 
this better life to come, to another ſtate of ſuffer- 
ing, or—to utter deſtruction? But, reſpecting ſpirit, 
reaſon and e both alſure us 3 is to live 
for ever.” | 


4 3 X 8 — — k 
5 = SP 


E 


Addison, without any Wie, aſſerts this i in- 
telligent principle in the Brute to be © the impreſs 
image of the Deity.” 


© Locke expreſoly calls it © the Soul.” 


* Porpbyry, a diſciple of Ammonius, of the ſchool of Alex- 
andria. | | 


1 
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Bolder, and far more ſublime ſtill, is the figure 
uſed by a French Fhilolopher®— God is himſelf 
the ſoul of the Brute.” ITE): 

6 l 
* Monſ. Bayle s ane Deus eft anima brutorum.“ 
Virgy's Georgics.— 
«© Equidem credo quid fit Divinitus ls 
| „ e 


i 
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ESSAY III. 


ON THE SOUL OF MAN. 


c Animula, vagula, blandula 
HFoſpes, comeſque corporis 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 
| | Pallidula, rigida, nudula, | | 
Nec ut ſoles, dabis j Jacos: ADRIAN. 
Imitated by Pzx1on, 


Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Muſt we no longer live together? 

And do'ſt thou prune thy trembling wing, | 
To take thy flight thou know'ft not whither ? _ 


1 


Thy humorous vein, thy pleaſing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot, 
And penſive, wav'ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread'ſt and hop'ft thou know'R not What. 


„The Stars ſhall fade away, the Sun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and Nature fink in years ; 
But Thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth 

Unburt,”” | 


Caro. 
SECT. I. 


Soul of Man. Defined. Its Seat. Man—His FAY 
| —Inellet—His Ideas—Their Sources. | 


ROUGHOUT Aran life, as well as in ate 

growth and ſpringing of a plant, we have to 
admire many wonderful appearances in Nature, 
ONT ww FO eee the hidden 
5 . | 
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peel ſo Aude concealed in them both; 105 
induſtry of her workings, her ſhades, her delicate 
ſtrokes and touches of her pencil, and ſuperiority 
of her yarniſh. A ſtep higher and you are led to 
view the powers producing all this the laws of 
Nature which are the energy of God. Nature's 
economy, contriyance, her conſtancy and perſe- 
verance. How juſtly proportioned and well adapted 
are her inſtincts, her gifts of intelligence to the 
TR, the Te, and the Brute ! 


While attending to all theſe her ſage inſtruQions, 
our underſtandings are opened, 0 fand we are ah it 
were) made wiſer & foo them * 5 
With any — of cp. or een to 1 or 
ſenſe ol obligation, can we now decline contem- 
plating her ſtill greater wonders as exhibited in 
our own make and frame, in. thoſe powers and fa- 
culties which ſo much ennoble us, and which we 

more proper! y call ourſelves. a 

The ls is the ane ment of an bake the 
latter extended and N beyond « all time 
hre 12852 8 ; 

8 A V 1 an 
"AF coneeive of Man as cul 1 Pe up o 0 
. tee very differing parts, Soul and Body, 8 
tending at all, . it admits of , we ſay; 
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en body, m my Soul.” The word © my” itſelf, what 
is meant by it? What doth it relate to? Of the 
body itſelf, can we ſay of itſelf © my body, the 
body of me; or were we all Soul, could we ſpeak 
after this manner at all ? Soul of the ſoul, or Body 
of the body—the I of me. It is ſurely from hence 
plain, that WE: conſiſt of two ſeparate and quite diſ- 
tinct beings?” . We experience a ſomething within 
us which weighs our actions, conſiders and exa- 
mines our body; there muſt then exiſt an examiner, 
a conſiderer. Two ſeparate intereſts we feel in our- 
ſelves, and theſe are often ſeen to jar and oppoſe | 
one another—* reaſon and paſſion.” Our bodies 
then muſt be under the guidance and tuition. of 

ſome other being, which of neceſſity muſt 1 
and Fu _ __ . 

We e Son every th we Sho are led 
to diſtinguiſh between theſe two beings which ſo 
ſeem to claſh. What is in us material we call 
body, and what is immaterial we call mind. We 
readily conceive of two ſorts of pleaſures, the one 
mental, the other merely corporeal. Lou ſay a a 
Man is healthy, fair, brown, tawny or black, from 
the ſtate and colour of his body; meek or pace 
ſionate, wiſe or fooliſh, humane or cruel, from the 


3 ee and diſpoſition of his mind Nou 


ihe . F de- ts JIE bat n. part 6 2 


- adbit- always the union and exiſtence of both in 
dis e T. diſtinct“ ng howſo- 8 
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ever cloſely united, the one © animal,” the other 
* intelleftual. How oppoſite ſoever theſe two. 
powers may appear when ſeparated the one from 5 
the other, it is the union of them only which con- 
ſtitute human nature, human life. For the recep- 
tion and accommodation of a guide and conductor, 
a houſe (a material body) is firſt prepared for it, 
and while in the body, the ſoul is ſaid to be at 
home in its own houſe, and when out of it, as 
abroad and in the open air. Theſe two then al- 
ways do and muſt always combine to ſorm the 
n 8 es dat äL̃ 
e By 6 
Man's body (though material) is not like unani- 
mated matter, ſubjected to, and regulated by, the 
laws of motion, nor does it conform to the ſame 
laws as other animals; but it is a body endowed 
with a far nobler ſpring, a principle purely mental, 
in-dwelling and direQing all its operations. The 
Soul of Man, ſhe claims a higher origin. Man's 
foul is not like his body, created and out of pre- 
exiſtent matter. This complicated and very won- 
derful machine, the human body,” being firſt 


; = formed, the Spirit, its light, its inſtructor and guide, 


„, pig its abode in it. It is here 
de in bis powers of intellect, reaſon, and fore- 


Man bears any reſemblance to his God. He 
5 breathecſ into bim, From bimſelf, this breath of life, 
| —_— EE WIE became a liv- 
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| | „ 
ing ſoul. Infinite wiſdom has imparted to each of 


the human ſpecies a far more enlightened, active 


and governing principle, which, as by ſo many reing: 

and wires, feels all that is done, ſees through the 

eyes, hears through the ears; ſmells, and waſtes; _— | 
reaſons upon all. en: 


Although the leaſt enquired after, the ſoul is the 


nobleſt part of Man. It is worthy of its own moſt 


ſerious review. What object can it contemplate in 
any compariſon equal with itſelf? Amidft the hea- 
venly bodies, the moſt illuſtrious of them all, Sun, 
Moon and Stars, conſidered as inanimate, are far 
exceeded in real value by the Soul of n I one 
een 0 e pt * 5 


Wben the v union now fubliingys is diflolved, and 


the ſoul, deprived of its companion, enters the 


world of ſpirits, in its deſtined progreſs .through 


regions of ſpace as yet unſeen, unknown, what ad- 


vances may it not make in intellectual happineſs? 
By its nearer and ſtill nearer approaches to Infi- 
nite Knowledge” itſelf, what more may it not ſee, 


and know, and comprehend from this new diſplay; 
at leaſt, of his works, if not by more ſenſible repre- 
ſentations of his preſence. Whilſt we ae e . 


a © Being” of tranſcendent purity throughout his 


: cate attributes (availing or ourſelves of our high pri- 
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3 it ſaid of him, © He draws nigh 

| to us. | Fain would we imitate perfections we ſo 
much admire, and hence learn to reſemble him; 
but, by our attempts to imitate them, we in ſome 
limited degree may e be ſaid to e 
en 


The Soul of Man (a ray of divivity! like light di- 
verging) becomes what it contemplates. By ſuch 
a wiſe employ and exerciſe of our faculties, by the 
bright luſtre of this intellectual light (as the in- 
ſpired Apoſtle tells us) 10 ſhall be like him 
we ſhall fee OO as he i is.” 

hos you, , under any tacky ka and exalted 
views, conceive of inanimate Og: howſoever glo- 
rious and e * | 


ö 


; 8 eee ah eh employed in ſearching 
into the qualities and nature of outward objects; | 
and it requires no litfle {kill and reſolution to turn | 4 ol, 
our thoughts inward and make them the ſubject of 
our inquiry. Let us remember, it is the privilege 
oſſa „ thinking being” only, thus to withdraw it- 
bolt from the ſcenery around it; to retire within 
itielf and ee its own nen e and 1 
0 e o 3021 4 1 
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them into exerciſe, every idea, imagination, deſire I TV Þ 

or will, as preſented to our minds, is capable of +» £S 
becoming an object of inveſtigation. The nature Yr 

_ underſtood by us. Philoſophers have told us that, 


eaſily knowable than thoſe of matter and body. 


one reſpect we ſurely muſt be great gainers “ the 


perties of this © thinking being” we call the Soul, 


ot i” 
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of the two, the qualities of mind become far more 
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the more certain ſhall we be to find ſtronger and 
more evident proces of the ſublimity of his me 
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There is moreover a ſinething which remains of 


us aſter death, and which death doth not deftroy.* 
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Jo reduce any ſubſtance into nothing, requires juſt 


the ſame power as to convert nothing into ſome- 


| thing, ReſpeRing annibllation then, what is it:? ðꝭQ» 
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. it even inks place in the mate world ? 


Under ſome modification or other, whatever has 


exiſted continues; and, as the conſcious dignity of 
ſuperior intelligence, © conſcious n exiſts 
" conſcious thought” remains. 


"Sai, will, W are 5 of mind, 


and all of them reſide in the Soul. That part of 


us then which 8 compares, and underſtands, 


we call the Soul.“ The body only is material, a 
ſubſtance diviſible, void of all thinking, ſubje& - 
to mortality and decay. Reſpecting the exiſtence - 


and qualities of both, we eonceive of them in ſome 
ſuch way, unleſs out ſenſes and faculties were given 
only to deceive us. Into this temporary fabric, 
our body, a being percipient, endued with power, a 


ſomething that reflects, thinks, wills and ' appre- 


hends, is ſuperadded to it. To the body is given 


vurious organs of ſenſation, by means of whidh the 


impreſſions of objects are tranſmitted to the brain, 


where this © perceptive power” may be ſaid to be 


at home. We well know it has its ſeat in the brain, 


| While yet, it cannot be called any part of its ſub- 
ſtance; but ſtill, the clearneſs of our intellect very 
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 - exiſting within us in ſome ſubtle. vehicle as its 
cloathing. This“ thinking being” we conceive of 
further as ſuperadded to matter, and ſo blended 
and incorporated with it, that what influences the 
one as neceſſarily affects the other. Our Soul is 
in ſome way detained in its houſe, the body, by 
certain powers of attraction, and a ſympathy which 
continues to ſubſiſt between its material vehicle 
and it, till the habitation falls, when, the mutual 
tie broken, the Soul weighs its wings, and tg an 
unknown ſomewhere takes its flight. Now, whe- 
ther its companion, the body, be worn out by age 
and tumbles into ruins, or is cruſhed by accident, 
undermined by diſeaſe, or ſtruck dead by fright, 
it moulders into duſt; but, the being we have been 
deſcribing can only periſh by © annihilation.” Un- 
leſs annihilation takes place, the Soul it muſt ne- 
neſſarily ſubſiſt and live. Who, the wiſeſt of us, 
could ever yet produce any one reaſon whatever in 
proof of annihilation at all? 7 2 015 hot thi ,, 


* al ne Hon 8 > — . . 


| In ths Inc of tm an uns aA 
The Soul, while united to our rats diſtinguiſhes 


the Man from the Brute, and gives him all his ſo. 1 
vereignty. Who thinks not h. Man the moſt 1 
enſlaved who is ſo in his underſtanding ü In ö —_M0 
underſtandings, frecdom and will, we trace out 
further our reſemblance to the great God; and, | 
when our vital principle ſhall ceaſe to act, and our 
Wai 1 the Spirit, this conſciouſneis or Soul 
N 3 20M * 
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(a ray of his own glory) returns back to him who 


gave it. He breathed into Man the breath of 


lives.* Animal life and ſpiritual. Reſpecting the 
former, what takes place at death is obvious to us 


all. The troubles of animal life, at that ſolemn 


period all of them end, and the enjoyments of a 


moral life may be ſaid then only to commence. 
On its approach to the heart (its propelling powers 


being loſt) the blood ſtagnates. The heart it beats 


no more. Our laſt effort expiration. What en- 


ſues? The motionleſs eye, how glafly ! The open 
mouth, the fallen chin, the n how 
ably! ! 


The bby yields an eaſy prey to corruption. 


Diſorgination commences the proceſs of putrefac- 


tion. Spontaneous decompoſition ſeparates its ele- 
mentary particles, and again they become obedient 
to the laws of nature and affinity; to ſuch laws 
as each one was ſubject, before it had entered into 


and become. a part of the building it has quitted. 
Attracted by new matter, afreſh they attach them- 


ſelves to it, are moulded, and wrought: up anew, 


form different combinations, new principles, per- 
fectly diſtin from, and no more under the con- 


troul or ;knowledge of the tenant. it yy loft. 1 


N 


| As in the Hebrew— 
Aut nihil eft ſenſus animis a morte den, 
Aut mors ipſa nihil. e eee, 5 
| ©, vancing 
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vancing thus (in the creation of God) by a natural 
Progreſs to future utility in batten form it 
my be.* 8 


The omnipreſence of God, his preſiding over all 
theſe wonderful changes, how happily n by 


the Plalmiſt ! 


| Whither can I flee from thy preſence ? Should 


I aſcend into heaven—* Behold ! thou art there! 


If (configned to the filent tomb) I make my bed 
in the grave—Behold ! thou art there! When my 


ſpirit took its firſt flight, moreover thou waſt with a 


it; ſo now, even here, thou art watching the 


_ proceſs of corruption, bringing about ſome new 


eianc, and providing for it by cloathing me 
anew.” 


. Man at his birth, together with life, received the 
ſeeds and principles of death. Theſe he carries 


8 about with him always. When diſſolution takes 
place and the body dies, whether from diſeaſe, in- 


ternal decay, poiſon, accident, or any other mode; 
then it is a ſomething within quits us, haſtens to- 
wards another deſtination, ſeeks a new abode, and 


| maintains a conſciouſneſs diſunited and uncon- 


* For Shakeſpeare 5 f manner * telling it, vide landet 5 | 
eee 15 nected | 
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neQed with its former companion, its _ of 
f ſenſe, and ſources of intuition.“ kf N 


The Soul of Man, it is formed after the i image 
of the great God. Thus is he near akin to his 
| Maker; and though this deſcription conveys to us 

no idea of figure or ſhape; it imports its origin and 
_ dignity, its endowments and admirable faculties ; 
and, as it bears his commiſſion, it may be ſaid to 
act as his vicegerent here on earth, to teach and 
employ the ſeveral creatures, to make uſe of the 
various materials, manage the grand buſineſs, and 
(till loſt in the boundleſs _ Na the 
| dy of the works of God. 

"Aion all OS this i is 1 ng ths ſub. 
lime as the Soul of Man. What ſo enjoyed as its 
tranquillity ? What ſo much excites our admira- 
tion as its grandeur, and capacity, and powers ? It 
is in our Souls we diſcern intellectual faculties, 
| which, mine none of the JR" can have no 
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miſerable conceptions of ity bappineſs. ue: 
be fates ſuppreſs d his lab'ring ag . 
And his eyes ſtiffen at the hand of death;  — 
"To the dork realty the Bpirit ings its wy, N 
(The manly body left a load of clay) 
And "live plies Dong the Scary cont," 8 
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reſetnblance to matter. What ſimilitude has per- 
ception and conſciouſneſs to figure? What alli- 
ance betwixt thought and any bodily thing? What 
likeneſs has reaſon and volition to ſubſtance ? 
The ancients gave a threefold meaning to the 
word Soul. That vegetating principle in a plant, 
by means of which you ſee its form, and figure, 
and growth, they called its life or Soul. The 
Brutes, they ſaid, were endowed with both a ſen- 
fitive and vegetative life. To Man is given a ſpi- 
| ritual, rational and vegetative life, poſſeſfing in his 
| -* manner of growth, in his ſenſibility and rational 
faculties combined, the threefold lives of Pais; of 
| ___ and of _ | | 


4 The 3 an, in perpetual exerciſe, occu- 
pies itſelf either on objects preſented to it by the 
ſenſes, or on its own inward workings and opera- 
tions. All the materials for thinking hence ariſe. 
RNeſpecting the exiſtence of things without us, we 
may have many doubts; but who ever beſitated a 
moment at acknowledging the reality of every 
thing within? The exiſtence of the Soul therefore 
is ſelf-evident. . To be and to think,” what is 
it but one and the ſelf· ſame thing? I ink (ſays 
Deſcartes) therefore I exiſt. Abbe St. Pierre ſays, 
« I feel, therefore I exiſt ; the proof of it indeed 
is not vithin the province of 'reaſon—for why is it 
33 T exiſt ? 
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L exiſt 2: Where do I find the reaſon of it? But 1 
feel that I exiſt, and this ſentiment 1 1s "_ ſuffi- 
cient to en conviction,” 5 * 
The praiſe fo liberally |beſtqwed 29 Socrates was, | 
that, in his public leckures and familiar diſcourſes, 
he drew the philoſopher, of his day, from his re- 
ſearches into the nature and ſources of outward 
objects, from the inveſtigation of matter and mo- 
tion, from his theories on the ebb and flow of the 
tides, his aſtrological meaſurement and diſtances of 
the planets, ſquaring the circle, doubling the cube, 
and ſuch like, to the contemplation of far more 
uſeful purſuits, engaging him in the qualities and 
properties of mind, turning his thoughts inward 
to its mode of operation, to the faculties them- 
ſelves, and the relative duties reſulting from them. 


CC 
mind his ſtudy, viewed them as they ſtand con- 
nected with moral duties. Prudence and moral 
wiſdom he eſteemed the prime object of purſuit, 
and the moſt intereſting of all others to beings en- 
dowed with reaſon. Such therefore were the ſub- 
| jects of his lecture and debates, and we have ever 
ſince had to admire his judicious choice of human 
Nature, in its wiſeſt and moſt ſublime employ, as 
the theme of his orations. Hereby his axioms 
proved the firſt, and his reſearches chiefly tended: 
: | | to 
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: to affix on the mind of Man the true differences 


of © right and wrong,” upon which the Grecian 


Oracle announced him 9 The wiſeſt of all men 


living.” 


cc 


Socrates 

Againſt the rage of tyrants ſingly ſteod, 
Invincible! Calm reaſon's holy law, 

That voice of God within the attentive mind 
Obeying ; fearleſs, or in life or death :” 


Under the guidance of reaſon, the influence of 
ſuch pure morality and wiſe inveſtigations, we diſ- 
cover much of the excellency and dignity of con- 
ſcious thought, the capaciouſneſs of our under- 


ſtanding, the nature of truth, and the intellectual 
proceſs by which we ſearch it out, the freedom and 


activity of our © will,” ſo conſpicuouſly iluftrating 
its origin and a” 


Nom the Aber reti of our reaſon we ſ urvey 
the faculties themſelves, trace them through the 


infinite variety of their operations, become ac- 
quainted with the hidden and inacceſſible parts of 


ourſelves, thoſe which ennoble us the moſt, and 
here we ſee ſomething, moreover, of the views and 


intentions of our Almighty Maker, the probable 


deſigns and purpoſes for which intellect, with its 


8 bows privileges and its extenſive powers, were given 


Hence (while our underſtandings take the 
jad) 0 we e alſo our liberty of choice, the 
175 "pong 7 
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pat 22 ni ” 
fo mygh of ſatisfaction and rational delight, and 
barren of praiſe to him who _ them? 


: While it engages us in this thoughtful employ 
and exerciſe of our faculties, it tends to the wiſeſt 
improvement of them, eſtabliſhes the authority of 

conſcience, and harmonizes the Soul. What ſo 

ſure to produce the calm ſunſhine of the mind and 
joy at heart, the applauſe which reſults from vir- 
tuous habits, virtuous feelings only, and which 

. our intellectual gene A 

'l 

The extent, indeed, of our EP aaa 
is bounded and preſcribed for us, inſomuch, that 
from our limited powers, from our blindneſs and 
imperfection, the condition allotted us here muſt 
be like to that of children, always aſking queſtions 
and on the inquiry. Our Almighty former well 
knew how very unfit we were to be let into the 

ſecrets, even of the wealares he n e E 

with us. | | 


-. 


1 


ts like 1 manner i} in ah wii: FEE en- 
truſted to our vigilance and prudence even the 
ſupply. of our neceflary wants, well knowing our 
 forgetfulneſs, and how ſlowly reaſon comes forward 
to our aid. On us, * bunger and 
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| thirſt, and other appetites, that we might not ſuffer 
long by our neglect and omiſfions. For this rea- 


ſon alſo, and to accommodate us during fleep, he 


has furniſhed the cheſt with muſcles, which act 
voluntarily and involuntarily, by which wiſe provi- 


ſion we are, as it were, compelled always to breathe. 


Might we not be loſt by abſence, and abſtraction, 


and want of vigilance while awake, and afraid to 
go to ſleep, however ſweet its indulgence and 1 irre- 


Ufiibla its intruſion ? 


As a Pac indeed, to 3 he choſe our Na- 
tures ſhould admit improvement. By giving us 


the ſeed of knowledge, and powers of fertility, he 


meant that we ſhould cultivate the ſoil. How ; 


many encouragements does he give as excitements 

to induſtry, and to enforce our own exertions |! 
. Fo : F ; 
The commendation and rewards ſo repeatedly 


given to virtuous actions, how much are they in 


. favour of all this! Well done thou good and 
faithful ſervant”—how inapplicable if every thing 
is done for us? If then our exertions are com- 
- mended, ought they not to be employed? In caſes 
of extreme difficulty, our heavenly Father direQs 
us to apply to him, and from the ſource of infinite 
wiſdom itſelf, to ſeek our moral infirycHidhs, and 
his * affitance. 
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- Under ſuch ſerious impreſſions, although we may 
not be-able to affix a preciſe boundary betwixt our 
natural efforts and the affiſtances we ' aſk for, nor 
the actual terms on which it will be given; yet, 
let any one but make uſe of his own reaſoning 
powers, enlightened and aſſiſted by Revelation, 
with pious, thoughtful and humble dependence, 
and he ſhall experience the influential aid he ſeeks, 
for, and meet the rae ae on his la- 
bours.“ 


Our preſent life being intended only as a ſtate 
of imperfection, we muſt indeed, aſter all, appear 
a myſtery to ourſelves, and be forced to acknow- - 
ledge, that the more we labour to. penetrate into 
the properties of the Soul, and-acquaint ourſelves 
with its nature and what it is, the further it ſeems 
to retire =y withdraw itſelf from our moſt ſtudious 
reſearches.* It is, indeed, much to be regretted, 
that in proportion as we approach to the ſources of 
truth in general, it not unuſually flies away, quite 
out of our 1 and eludes our n, wee ” 
to acquire. it. | 
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Ho are we then further to deſcribe the nature 
of ſpirit, of mind, a ſomething, yet well known, 
although inviſible! A power without any conceiy- 


able form, while yet, embracing and «ming all 
forms! | 


When we define the Soul we call it—that living 
principle within us, the en of our thoughts and 
affections. 


21 Sh ray of divinity, ſpiritual, becauſe it thinks— 
and immortal, as Spirit never dies. 


Conceive of it then © as of a bright luminary, | 
ſerene and tranquil, the ſalutary ſource of ſoienden : 
of Gs and of wiſdom. | 


105 of Man; it is Kid, «he is a God in exile,” 
and ſurely there is ſtamped, as it were, on the Soul 
ol Man, the character of ee the reſtleſſneſs of 

; arm. * 


855 The aui 0 of e ho Nesse of | 
objects by means of the outward organs) is given 
alike to Man and Beaſt. Its functions, by an 
eſtabliſhed law of reg are in poet . 


* 
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and reſult, many of them, from inſtinct, aided by 
the happieſt powers of mechaniſm. The circula- 
tion of the blood, in this admirable machine, is its 

vital principle; but feeling is an affection only of 
our nerves, which, like a delicate net, is caſt over 
our en body, chat we ms feel m_—_ where. | 


The four other faithful centinels, with: no leſs 


wiſdom contrived, each of which is (properly ſpeak- 


55 ing) a change only and modification of Kling | 


hearing, ſight, ſmell, and taffs Ahle ' ſafeguards 8 


to our head are placed cloſe to one another. As 
Philo expreſſes it Where the King is, there are 
his guards alſo; now the ſenſes are the guards of 


the mind, and theſe are en about the _ 
the ſeat of HENS.” ot po De genoT 2" 


f By the current of our ONS uniform flow of 


this uninterrupted ſtream and its ſecretions; from 
this wiſe proviſion only, animation and ſenſe, vi- 
gour and nutrition are conveyed throughout aur 

whole body, and we feel wound up, as it were, 


anew, with eyery breath we draw. Animal liſe is 


by this gentle impulſe given to us in common with 
| the Brute. Vital adtion, vital powers, throughout, 


in this wonderful machine, ſucceed one another, 


and neceſſarily follow from the circulation of the 


blood and reſpiration. Spontaneous motion, ſel. 
determination and will, belong alſo i in common to 
Es Man 
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Man. and Beaſt ; but a ſuperior intelligence, called 


* conſcious perception,” what ſo dignifies the Man, 


this is a gift allotted to him alone, bis enlightened 
underſtanding, far nobler faculties and reſemblance 


to Deity reſult from intellect. The gift of the 
Father of Spirits! The God of the ſpirits of all 


fleſh ! To Man he gave a living ſpirit after his on 
image.” An approach to the divine likeneſs in un- 
derſtanding, foreſight, freedom of choice/piritua- 
lity, immortality. In the ne God created 
ene by fo 9. ned 


[7 


of all 55 
The inhabitants of a, to Man alone ] 
Creative wiſdom gave to lift the eye 

| To Truth's eternal meaſures; thence to frame. 

The facred laws of action and of will, . 
8 Juſtice from unequal deeds, 

And a from wy.” 8 


To theſe principles of 888 and Man' 5 

extended forefight, there is united a certain orga- 
nizxation of brain, impreſſible by objects from within 
and from without. So diffuſive is its influence, it 


is felt throughout our ne een or - 


e e Bank. 


Why it 28. in the head we argue 2 55 
ſubject of ſelf-conſciouſneſs is © thought; but we 
f find the ſeat of thinking and reflexion to be in the 


mis: TIO external. objects is con- 
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 veyed to us by means of a ſomething within, which 
directs and governs the body by the mediation of 
fibres we call nerves. Hence we move, feel, ſee 


through our eyes, hear through bur ears, ſmell, 


_ taſte; and ſuch like. Now, if all matter was 


capable of thinking, there would be as much 


nn ac and nog in our heels as in our 


heads. 


9 


place of reſidence there. Reſpecting its ſeat, how- 
ever, we well know, that ſhould we unfortunately 
be deprived of every limb and even of the outward 
organs of ſenſe (were we blind, deaf and e 
our mental faculties, © reaſon, perception, will,” 
would, all of them, be unimpaired by the loſs. 


— o 71 
* gt 5 k 


Auricles, ventricles, lobes, and every portion of 
the brain, is double, except the pineal gland. Au- 
thors, for this reaſon, have affigned the Soul a. 


oa W en ee e eee * 


— to us through the medium of light, or a 
- leper any of ſuch as originate from feeling, or a 
deaf man of thoſe from ſound ; yet, ſtill the mind 
enjoys its own =! PO and TR of 
NI e 5 


3 6 
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1 dene ene mg is A allotted 7 


Where do not theſe principles carry us? In the 
enerciſe c 188250 . nn of in- 
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vention, Man is bounded only by the earth he 
inhabits the plan he forms he finds means to exe. 


cute, and from Pole to e 


Of all THY ali Man, Som his erect pot 


ture and elevated figure, aſſumes a ſovereignty. 
Born to govern, his attitude is that of command. 


He looks not downward like the beaſts of the field. 
Upwards he acquires majeſty, and her ſeat is in his 


| forehead. Of a Bird, a Quadruped and a Fiſh, 
vis ſo yu but one-half W To Man 081 js | 


12 2064 dds e Sw of fire (for e is 
given to Man alone. Although the manner of keeping up 8 


fire is ſo ſimple, ſupplying it only with fuel, yet there is not 


one of the-animal creation that has attained to the knowl 


of it. A kind of ſecret imparted only to Man. This firſt agent 
in Nature is intruſted to that being only, who, by his reaſon is 
qualified to make a right uſe of.it. From this invention he ac- 
quires his firſt bleſſings, cooks his food, his phyſicz diflolves 
_ metals, vitrifies rocks, hardens clay, ſoftens i iron, &c. &c. 


1 


Is not this invention alone a barrier (as it were) between Man 
and the Brute what miſchief, what unforeſeen conflagrations 


might take place were fire at his diſpoſal ! But the wiſdom of 
Providence has placed our ſafety out of bis reach, and rendered 


our perſons and habitations ſecure, by with-holding the may 


e of chis uſeful element from the Brute. 
._ Vide Abbe J. H. B. Dr Sr. N 
9 15 8 eum ſpectant animalia caters terram,. * 
Os homini ſublimè dedit, cælumque tueri, 
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given the e e form, which diſplays his 
poſition and marks his directions at one view. 


From ſuch commodious height what a hemiſphere 


preſents itſelf, and what an enlarged horizon 
Where elſe that line of wenn re a gait _ 


eee ſo eee oa Maes + 


His. ſave is divinely/ iNluminated, Aa beat 


8 without ſpeech—his thoughts you read in his eye 
and his air. To the countenance: you look up for 


approbation or refuſal, hope or fear, deſpondency 
or intrepidity. His anſwer is given in his look. 
His ftep announces a diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority, his 
feet two'pillars—arms and hands aptly contrived to 
execute the commands of intelleck, or r for r defence 


. V 


- Modeſty, the 3 herſelf in his 8 Pride 
and diſdain i in his eyebrows. Still further, and vou 


"acquaint yourſelf with his. mind. - Its calm and | 
' tranquil compoſure exhibit dignity: - The amiable _ 


aa joy, and loye,- and hope, by their 
ers light up the very Soul ;* while tbe 
. paſſions—““ fury, fear, revenge and * 


* „The Soul is exhibited 3 in 1 8 which is called its ns. 


The organs of ſenſe, as alſo our ideas, 'refide here. 2 


_ firiking argument in favour of Providence may be drawn 
the infinite 3 ober able rt mt 2 


in their voices 
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ger,“ ſingly or united, depreſs you. Nn a con- 


traſt and deformity ? 


It is in the ai. you read all that paſſes 


in the mind.“ It expoſes intentions, will, and feel- 


ings, waiting for no conſent, oft irreſiſtibly, and 


while, and where it would fain conceal them. The 


eye is the index of the mind. There you are 
charmed with-the winning graces and the ſofteſt 


powers of eloquence. The eye lightens up the 
Soul, tells what it thinks, ſpeaks a language of its 


own, impreſſive with the glow of ſentiment. Take 


a view in like manner of the admirable mechaniſm 
and very delicate texture of the organs of hearing. t 
How ſonorous are its cartilages—the ear, by means 
- of its folds and curves, collects all the modulations 


.of e as they are varied i in ſpeech. The We | 


5 0 ens one müng paſſicn we can but notice in he Sages | 
. I the Brute, Cruelty and fierceneſs—mildneſs, attachment, | 
_ friendliveſs—cunning, archneſs, or ſtupidity—love, duty, . 


But is not Man more happily diſtinguiſhed by a caſt of coun- 


tenance, n e e beſpeak * 5 


* * 4 9 1 
origin. 2280 10 5 
* - 4 : a >> 


| Our be arir 8 x more : ans nt coll 
having two ears, and, how advantageouſly placed? in like 


manner the eyes, by their poſition you take in, at once, more ; 


than half the horizon. With one eye we muft only have ſeen 


a third of it. To hands, two arms, of what infinite uſe; 
Sion 0 wore” wt 
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We ble e 


unwrinkled "forehead exhibits peace within. Its 


furrows announce ſorrow and putturbations of 
mind. The chin belongs to Man alone, and is 


ſeen in no other animal. The ſwell of the noſtrils 
is viſible in eagerneſs, defire, diſpleaſure, fury. 
Taſte and ſmell, how tempered, yet how exquiſite ! 
Add to theſe his vaſt and ſuperior endowments, by 


which, and by which alone, Man is made ee 


of contemplating the ark aa and e 
e e 


4 Fe 


| Midas . of s every daß and wiki none 


but Man has any knowledge of a God. No one 


animal partakes with him in this ſublime fuculty. 

Of all human knowledge, the knowledge of the 
will of God is his proudeſt attainment. This di- 
vine principle of human intelligence you muſt 


ſurely eſtimate as in him the nobleſt. It is this 


exalts him aboye the inſtinct of the Brute. By it 
alone he conceives of the general plans and opera- 
tions of Nature, and throughout all her works. 


From his inſight into theſe, together with his ſa- 


culty of ſpeech, Man is aptly called the 6 prieſt? 
of the creation. He only offers up the ſacrifice of 


thankſgiving. In this point of view, Man alone 
reaſons on what he ſees, recognizes a God, con- 
templates the planets, and obſerves their courſes. - 


The Sun, on its burſt of glory, making the day, 


or 2 N in its 8 or views "I delight ” | 
no the 


Aras 


the ſplendour of the horizon on its ſetting. The 
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phaſes and milder beauty of the Moon, © walking 


in. its brightneſs, indulging in conſcious beauty 


to the admiration which ſhe challenges.” The 


day, the night, the month, the year. 


His' the 


goodly fabric of the world, with its ſhining append- 


ages. Its mines his riches only 
Its herbs his phyſic. 


41 fruit hic food. 


- Endowed with ſuch gifts, and with ſuch ſignal 
embelliſhments, faſhioned after the likenefs of his 
Maker, and thus bearing a reſemblance to his God, 


- ſhould we not think of Man (animated by his 


breath and delegated in his ſtead) as a candidate 


for his future favour, as deſtined for ſtill higher 


enjoyments, and ultimately, perhaps, for nearer 


and ſtill nearer approaches to his more immediate 
preſence and ſociety. For what other purpoſes 
could theſe his faculties of mind have been given 


him —his powers of confidering, deſigning, of con- 


ſulting and fore 


frailty and inſignificance 


„„ Hrs not our Sor 
Jong aut of uisfonichmint white 

ts Cont m) late” Ac Ibu 
75 c ð 16 of 


es. althg (5 tos wine 


O4 


-appointing whatſoever he intends _ 

There is nothing we know of ſo ſubl 

tellect. With reſpect to our bodies it may be con- 

_* fidered as a world without us. The power which 

controuls, animates, and directs this microcoſin, . | 
and all its operations, refides in the brain.” To the 

of a reptile, Man may be 

| ſaid 
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ſaid to unite the ſublimer faculties of exalted ſpi- 


rits; and, in this his mortal frame, to ſhield the 


principles of immortality. Again, from his vaſt 
reach and the compaſs of his underſtanding, when 
compared with the Brute creation, Man fills up 
that middle ſpace betwixt animal liſe and intellec- 
tual, and, is that link in the chain of Nature which 


unites the viſible to the inviſible world. Man, by 
his faculties of mind, aſſociates with Angels and 


Arc- angels, confidentially looks up to a being of 


infinite wiſdom and perfection as his Father, and 


to the bigheſt order of exalted ſpirits as his bre- 
thren; though, in another point of view (a mere 


animal deſcending in the ſcale of ſenſibility and 
life) he muſt ſay to corruption Thou art my 


father,” and to the worm Sense eee 


5 e be ODS Apes nn 1165 ban 


Seen er eee Callanus) bins pints 


this ſentiment. © Our minds are, indeed, in point 
of intlligence, below angelic. ſpirits, yet are they 


far aboye every ſpecies, even the moſt diſcerning 
of the Brute creation, The perfection, at leaſt, of 
the lower order, and the link where the higher or- 


| bee eee 3 above us bene 
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wen et ſui arbitrü, quſ preſcia.. plerumque, qua, a. 
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cumbered with body) poſſeſs a larger ſphere of in- 

tellect, which, no darkneſs defaces, becauſe of the 

ſupreme object in view, the preſence of that Being 

th is the light and the. truth.” 

Di to da 55 farther with the fa- 

e themſelves, their operations and powers, we 
muſt ſearch accurately into the nature of mind it- 
ſelf, and the Soul, of the two, is ſaid to be far bet- 

ter known than the Soy. 5 | | 


5Ong ſenſes: my ks affine... They. receive 
1 impreſſions it is the buſineſs of mind to pro- 
nounce ee them. | 


Ah are. objects of dee A 1 or re- 4 
0 on the mind May you not conceive - 
of an idea in like manner as you do of a ſeed. In 
ſome ſuch way as a plant or a tree is contained in 
4 the ſeed, ſo the ſeed or ſuhject of knowledge un--— 

|, folds and diſcloſes > fond aſons occur, as occa- 
5 

8880 al objects « are PP to: 8 1 n 
a great im by the ſenſes. ; Song? is a touch 
retina, by a focus of the rays of light. 8melling 

the contact of odoriferous partioles with the olfac- 
1 tory nerve. Tuſtint 1 is the feel of ſapid bodies on 
| * See b. og e, 22 
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bundle of fibres. One e 
outw-ard, and the other terminates in the medul- 


the palaty ee Hearing the impreſſion of 

a ſonorous wave or Ae pal of mY air Mons the | 

anditory r nerve.” Cp ee toy : 
T0 the aQion or e ſenſe of alli we may 700 ſaid 

to be indebted for the power of exerciſing all our 


o Wks _ 
. 
> 0 
— * 


Froy, ſenſation then, wa refls xion, ur dies 
| wholly WEIS nn, ey 18 TI" fee ing „Den- 


4 
ſations follow from impreſſions on our minds. Re- 


flexion we may define to be the notice which the 
mind takes 9085 its own wee and One” 


ff \ . 
les theſe ſources we acquire | all our SY 
ledge, the ſubjects and materials of een are 


hy e ee e and ne 


Tube nerves are dee eee or organs os which 
1 Every nerve takes its riſe from te 
| brain. © Its numerous branches and ramifications, 
form that delicate net which, with infinite ſkill, - 
tempers o our feeling, and ſo nad ns and 
ie n pe ee BY OTE ee Jo 
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d ee ielk is made up wa; — 
remity of each bundle is 
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915 ſubſtance of the brain. Senſation mano: 
S tion 
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_ could, ſhe refuſes to aR, aſſents to be held up by 
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tion from the extremity without. An idea ariſes 
from an affection on the extremity within. Some 


impulſe on the brain by means of its uniting with 


it. Lou may call feeling or perception its ac- 


tion from without, inwards. Volition is a motion 


from within, outwards. From the one then we 


feel, from the other we think. x Thinking is in- 
deed a ſimple act which runs through every other. 


A general mode and operation in the mind. Our 
thoughts are parts of a long ene which . and 
PI in quick REG 9985 


Though pliers W and Jene diſtin from 


Body, the Mind does not aceuſtom itſelf to act 
alone. Theſe two friends are cloſely united by 
mutual intereſts;-the one to the other. The Mind 


ſeems ſo jealous: of herſelf, oft-· times when ſhe 


MR ve _ reſtrained ne ng 


55 a a The din WATER 
forward ſuch as are next adjacent (on touching for inſtance a 


hard body or ſoft) and theſe again move the next, till the laſt 


_ globule or particle but one moves the laſt of all, which by 
preſfing on the medullary part of the brain effects the change. 
It is then, in the common ſenſory, a repulſe only of the ſpirits | 
_ - again their origin, to every one-of which, God; in his infinite 


wiſdom, has annexed an idea or ſome diſtinct intelligence. 
How fimple ! how unerring ! What diſplay of wiſdom and 
contrivance ? Correſponding with impulſe 15 conſent of mind, 
nn Sudden as ceftric fre. 7 e 
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ſenſes, well knowing that much of her light and 
knowledge is acquired from them, The Being that 
formed us thus diffident, choſe to affix certain 
bounds to our knowledge, and has, in a great mea- 
ſure, limited it to the votre and Ns oP 
for which he gave it, e 


os . eee, 


Providence, for this purpoſe powers are given us 


ſuited thereto. Duties to be performed, rules ob- 
ſerved, and affections implanted, which (as it _— 


| Egg and e us to ah oc EN” 


| Nalows e wk He are ad. on 
the external organs of our ſenſes, according to the 


. variety of ohjects which preſent themſelves. From 
© hence imagination forms correſponding ideas, and 
ſtores them up in the memory. But there is ſome- 


thing higher which compounds, divides, compares 
and makes new ones. The Mind can retire from 
its commerce with external ee Tn a view 
wy its own operations.” 


TE 1 


The Mind, the enjoys a See Ri 3 _ A 


ſucceflion of new objects, like young ſhoots and 


buds; new ideas from ſeed ſown, or impreſſions on 
the organs of ſenſe. But without any aid what- | 


ever from theſe her ſources of ſenſe, an intuitive 


power reſides i in ** Mind; and ba us; preſence, | 
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and 1 its exertion alone ſhe nen views, 


Wee and Pg. 


\ 


'To Senſe and Reaſon two different provinces are 
aſſigned. Senſe obtrudes certain impreffions— 
ideas independent on will. The underſtanding, 


within itſelf, takes cognizance of all, and, by its 


own native powers and activity, fifts, examines, 


judges. Senſe acts then as a lower, inſtinctive and 
paſſive part of the Soul, in connection with our 


body; whereas, the Underſtanding, ſhe can act 


without it. Reaſon and Underſtanding acquaint ' 
themſelves with the true nature of thinge, won! 


| 11 5 views OY _ outſide. | 


* 


\} 


The Mind is e with this! a . 


wholly from within, which, ſhe can avail herſelf of 


without controul. Ideas we have ſeen, many of © 


them, to ariſe from outward objects, impreſſions on 
the organs of the ſenſes ; but it is the prerogative 


of Mind to act alone, and of this too ſhe avails 
| herſelf when ſhe pleaſes. The Underſtanding, in 
herſelf, (as bas been ſaid) poſſeſſes this ſource or 


ſpring of new ideas, this creative power of her own. 


She does not always require t the preſence of objects 
by which ſhe is affected; ſor remove the object, 


or even let it ceaſe to be, yet ſtill the perception 


remains. Repreſentation, of itſelf, is ſufficient to 


- ny ſenſations ſimilar to the objects them- 


8 | 


11 4 
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ſelves. All this we akperictos in our feelings of 
. pleaſure or pain, which are the hinges on which 
our paſſions turn—we find pleaſure (a ſomething. 
which delights us) either from obje&s'of our out- 


Ward ſenſes, or (it may ariſe) inwardly from our 


thoughts alone pain we find alſo a ſomething that 
moleſts and torments us from objects without or 
within. There is a ſomething then which makes 
diſcoveries. to us without the aid of any outward 
organ of ſenſe whatever—it perceives, and we find 
the thought may or may not be connected with 
an object of ſenſe—may or may not be conveyed 


2 to our minds through an outward organ. Our 5 


- ſenſes, in many inſtances, deceive us. Underftand- 
ing, ſhe contradicts their decifion. Reaſon (a 
ſomething within us) correds ſenſe and diſcovers 


| its miſtakes. The oar we admit to be ſtraight, 


[me when a part is under water, it appears 
 exooked; The beads of our Antipodes are as erect 
as our own, though our imaginations obſtinately 
_ ſuggeſt the contrary,* The planets, Sun, Moon, 
Kc. Kun their diſtanoe appear ſmall, while their | 


* The Brute poſſeſſes the outward organs 'of bn, and ths 
oOdjeck i in common with us ; they are alive to the preſent, but 
far more dead to the future; he enjoys to the laſt the objects 
Stateful to his ſeuſes; the Swan, ſhe dies while ſinging, but 
what notions have they of morality ; can you call them wow 


1 


Truths and moral lqualiis then are Cy engel from dd 
Yn _ 


2 „ 5 
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+ circumference is immenſe. Their diameter at dif- 


ferent diſtances is protracted under different angles 
at the eye, although one and the- ſame line. In 
travelling, the trees you paſs ſeem themſelyes to 
move, paſſing quickly by you; but you are at no 
loſs to attribute the appearance you ſee to its real 
cauſe. A ſmall matter of reaſon oft=times _ to 
confute ſenſe. 


From this liberty of thinking at le to- 


eber with a capacity of moving at will, we ac- 


quire our idea of power. Perceptions then, in ge- 
neral, do accord with outward objects, may, and 


do ariſe from impreſſions on ſome one organ f 


ſenſe; but, beſides this, we poſſeſs a power of 
chuſing our own thoughts, the Mind can ſupply it- 
ſelf with materials for thinking from its own inter- 


nal operations alone ; and we are compelled to ad- 


mit (as the Philoſopher expreſſes it)“ Our or 


| TESKLY THE yy FASHION ETH e 


„ « The Soul, indeed, perceives objes of ſenſe by u prot me- 


dition of the body, but there are intellectual things which it 
| doth eee by nn.” — 
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K a ſubject on which much 
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5 As Tuixuixe i is a ſimple. a& of the mind W 
1 | runs through every other, ſo, in like manner, 
reaſon is a general term for our intellectual powers, 
as diſtinguiſhing them from the ſenſitive (for in- 


| Nanee) dee e e een ts 


: A 2 "Ys 
: Role 


| EASON iſtinguiſhed alſo. "Y 
3 es es * rute 65 X: ty of "1 others in which he 


F may bel ſaid to maintain his ſup periority over b bim 


3 e ed ph Ms 4 
We define Reaſon' to be © The diſcovery or 
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= 4 probability of propoſitions or truths acquired from. | 
| | 5 f ſenſation and reflexion,” whereas Farrn means | 
3 3 8 55 our aſſent to a propoſition N the credit of the 
= propoſer as coming from e 5 
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For our rule of conduct and guide of life, we 
reſbrt to the faculty of Reaſon. Such. is the pilot 
who ſteers the ſhip, and ſuch ſhould be the wiſdom 
and e of the tutor to his ar | 
Vareftrained by __ and without chick or con- | 
troul, Reaſon connects objects and ſurveys them. 
What is paſt and what is preſent ſhe. unites ; and, 
foreſeeing their conſequence on the future, ſhe 
forms them into one whole ; and, as its animating 
E its Soul, preſides over it. 


By her contrivance and PO Reaſon briogs 
about her wiſhes, and finds means to convey her 
thoughts and orders throughout a world. Philo 
Judæus calls it The Image of God.” . 


The labours and reſearches 5 Reaſon, and} the 
exerciſes of genius, ſurvive the Man; and, to a 
traveller on the ſame road, ſerve as a direction · poſt, 
and become a ſource of comfort, utility and. 88 


„Taser is that delicate serial faculty which ſeems 
too volatile to endure. the chains of a definition; it 
belongs to our imagination, and cannot pr bably 
AE ee nor regulated by any Ronan. 
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A good taſte i is, however, little elfe but right 
e which we uſually expreſs by the word judg- 
ment, and yet it differs from it. Judgment forms 
its opinions upon reflexion. Taſte takes no ſuch | 

- pains. On firſt fight of an object ſome impreſſion 

is made, ſome ſentiment acquired. Juſt as the 
ſight is caught in a moment, the ear ſtunned by a 
hatth ſound, and the ſmell delighted with a fra- 
grant odour, before reaſon knows any thing about 
them ; ſo is Taſte, in a like manner, firuok at once, 
and waits for no reflexion. 
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Our Wente are mp as in a common | plaig- . 
| book, and we ſhould ſo wiſely claſs them, as frem 
one leaf or another, to produce a good thought 
upon all occafions, for Memory keeps a 'faithful 
Journal of every occurrence, and with a perſpicuity 
which no length of time effaces or can embarraſs. 
Who ere forgot the countenance of his friend? 5 
Unchanged and alone its remains.” Mrs 
== 71 braces His ener pt ons & nee « The 
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<4 The buſy pow'r 
eee 8 
Intire; or when they would elude her ae en 
Reclaims their fleeting footſteps from the waſte | 
Of dark oblivion—for, not the expanſe | 
Of living lakes, in Summer's noon-tide calm, 
Reflects the bordering ſhade, and Sun-bright heav ns 
: With fairer ſemblance.* 


Memory 3 us amidſt the bigher 2 of | 


created beings, and claſſes, us with moral agents. 


Without recourſe to Memory, ſhould we acquire 
any direction from choice, act from inſtinQ only, 
and as it were from impulſe ? By her friendly aid 
we compare paſt objects with preſent, and without 
comparing we ſhould puſh forward at random with 
a fatality not to be reſiſted, no one 9 1 | 
to another. 


Toa 8 ſo W Reaſon refers you for 
direction, aſſumes her empire, and becomes your 
pilot. Thus our learning and knowledge we owe 
to xr Þ and much of our intellectual happi- 
ſs. Not to know what has been tranſacted in 
former times would prolong our infancy, and we 
| ſhould e n childiſh. 


5h Our faculties i in general, 5 not leaſt our me- 
| mories, ** freſhened and 1 by exerciſe, 
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* Prone on the lonely grave of the dear Man 
| She drops, while buſy, medling One” 
In barbarous ſucceflion; muſters up | 
The: 18 endearments of their ſofter hours.” | 


Though e ſprings up with” our Wick | 
aſſociation of ideas, ſhe' perſiſts through life to 
claim a high aſcendency, nor doth ſhe quit us in 
its decline. When in age we live alone in retro- 
ſpec, « our hoary treſſes in bloſſom for the tomb,” 
with our powers blunted, and our pleaſurable feel- 
ings dead, at a period life has ſo little more to 


5 promiſe, Memory fondly dwells on the exploits of 


youth, aſſumes the narrative; and, though her 


ſtory has, been often told, it loſes SOUR, of its 
ee 
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For Aw now 3 recites 
The feats of out " 


The objects of remembrance has? all of wem. | 


; exiſted—< Her ideal train preſerv'd intire' 1 oy 
ſew glaring points have left ſo ſtrong an impref. 


ſiqn, we review and : arrange them at pleaſure, and 


make our youthful ſallies o'er. again : as to they 
| changes now about to happen, they Toy * t 8 J 
late or our accommodation. Py Fe 


4 5 


How RT in 85 to keep 13 N up wo. 16 
ſure of pleaſing ideas, to defray the experices of 


hn e when amok; of,6ur iInppineſs muſt be 
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6 drawn from reflexion ! Expences to be wholly paid | 


from the fund we have been raiſing. In younger 
life learning is aptly compared to engravings on 
braſs ; but, in old age (with reſpec to recent ob- 
jects) it more reſembles a writing on the ſand. 


-: IMAGINATION: is a faculty whereby we recal 

our ſenſations—how lively and ſtrong are the im- 
preſſions of objects ſhe brings back! Ideas, whe- 
ther acquired by repreſentation or from the ſenſes, 
tit is Memory retains them, and our Imaginations 
enlarge and compound them. The whole world 

is not an object ſufficient for the depth and rapi- 


dity of our Imagination. The ſallies of Imagina- *. 


5 tion are far beyond its limits. The mind poſſeſſes, 
+ m4 Wege, a creative h of het —_— and. * 
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„ For the javentive. powers. of. A its gr & | 2 N 
- ww 4 Cnlibilty, this ſhort Sonnet expreſſes them al. N * JR * 
| * Roſe had been waſh' d, juſt val d it in a wower ES * + +0 4 
That Mary to Anna convey d, Sag 8 | 1 
re plentiful moifture encumber d the 8 ol N . dm 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head. + L ll 
; % - NN 
The cup was all Ira, 1 5 the leaves were all wet C N J 
And it ſeem'd to a fanciful views | re COPE SS 3 9 
| To weep, for the buds it had left with regret, 5 ' „„ YN N. 
| On the e buſh where. it L aps BEE Ng : © ZI 
85 . 3 my 
5 1 haſtily ſeiz'd it, unfit ; as it was, | * 5 Wu — 
eee noſegay ſo dripping and drown' d, = 55 , 8 I AB 
And ſwinging it rudely too rudely alas! he 5 S & "8 
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ee have once been placed there by the 
fenſes ſhe can recal and review, combine and 
methodize as ſhe pleaſes. Of what great confe- 


quence is it that the Imagination be well regu- 


8 | The 1 more uſual objects which arreſt our 


Imaginations are“ the beauties of nature, the 
works of art, muſic, painting, ſculpture,” the loi 


an poetry, taſte, wit and Ow 85 


to bs the ſeat of this faculty ; and though the 
thing itſelf be abſent, its image is preſent and ever 
in our fight. Conceive of a man benighted in a 


is cell in the e of our brain i is ene 


ſtrange and unknown place, frightful figures pre- 


ſent themſelves before his eyes, imagination fixes 


them and gives riſe to ſtories of ſpectres, viſionary 


deceptions, ghoſts and hideous figures. Such forms 
literally do appear, we deſcribe them, they. are 


painted on the retina and we ſee them. The power 


itſelf is juſtly called * «1 re eee 6 ae | 


| And ſuch I exclaim's is the puleh ar 5 * oy 

1 Some act by a delicate mind, 1 
e of wringing and bre: I; ng a . 

Already to forrow reſign d. 8 . | 


This elegant Roſe, had I ſhaken it TP 
Might have bloom'd with th' owner 3 9 

And the tear that is wip'd with a little ends 

on. be follow'd poſs with a fol. 
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ſource of many a fear and many a hope. To her 
belongs the ſprightlineſs of fruitful fancy, much of 
our ready wit and ingenuity. Hair lips, a claret 
face, female longings, and fancy-marks, in vaſt 
" abundance, have been attributed to the vivid inn 
and eee of the ac 


A reverie differs from SN: in this the 
ideas produced by it ariſe from our thoughts only, 
unconneRed with, and undiſturbed by, any foreign 
ae 88 


- The 8 af 8 how hens 
To what ſociety doth ſhe carry us, to what joyous 
"ſcenes and proſpects. Imagination holds a ſweet 
. converſe with all ſhe meets, fixes on the beauties 

_ ofa picture and a ſtatue, a rapture ſo n, A 
: viſe man never bluſhes to —_ 


| - While Mirai onion herſelf wholly to the 
only Imagination gaily anticipates the joys of the 


ſuture, without putting you on labour or to diffi- 


culty, ſhe relieves you from vacancy and idleneſs. 
Memory makes a man learned, but Imagination 


makes the poet. A bright thought ſtarting in a 85 


poet's mind, is a proceſs, bearing the neareſt re- 
ſemblance t to our . of the bart of 
Ban. een tn; 
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| We not only perceive objects, 1 iv that 
$ Ve perceive them. There is a ſomething within 
us which examines and ſurveys our perceptions, 
1 which c can. ey and reflect upon its own 
= DR ontemplat The mind can retire from its 
—_—_ commerce with acti objects, and take a view 
= of its own powers and excellencies. By ſuch cir- 
cular and reflex motions we hold converſe with 
ourſelves, _ and. er oy ere of our 
arguments. 1 | ee 
1 ReeLexron thus turns, as 3 were, the nai, 
back on itſelf, taking a view of its own operations 
and will — reaſon, judgment, faith.” What a 
uſeſul aid in the arrangement and claſſing our 
ideas, is this reviewal of the action, a ee be- 
bone aur eyes all: that has en! | god g in 


* 


There is anche Goals which is called 1 by 055 
I cero a hearkening of the Imagination. The com- 
maon ſenſory is hereby kept in the exact ſtate in 
=— wn was brou * Va thi! RR Oe our will. 
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by © "thus 5 the Was, to one 6 a 

L objec, to the excluſion of all others. Objects of 
= 3 make by far the ſtrongeſt impreſſion, arreſt 
— the attention * N that this faculty, 
of + «nd _- 
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fixed by an u intenelläng d becomes involuntary; | 

and we truly ſay—* we could not help it. A 
faculty ſet a high value on by the tutor, but it be- 
longs to the will as well as to the underſtanding. 

There is nothing for which we are more ſtrictly 

or more properly reſponſible, than for our hee 

thoughts, called. at 7 92% 228 Gan Eee ly 12h 
ee. 72 lights Joe i 9 Nen + — -- | 

_ . Notwithſtanding all its lively eee. er the ex- 

tenfive flights of our Imagination, how barren our 

intelligence from it, compared with the intelligence 

of Nature? Has not Man borrowed his model 

. wholly from her works? Hence: another faculty 

| we call Gzx1vs, which, truly is only the art of wot 

ab and: copying, and mimieing of her. 
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BNIUS:we may further conceive U as,th 865 oin *Y 


exerciſe of thought and ee _ 40 280 2 
in,a happ Fett 9 2 8 * FD, 5 in H. AN 
8 Eh ke tion. , rneipal xranch.of of 5 19150170 
+ => ran invention. We. 22 deliberate, combine, = 


make experiments, project ; we plan a houſe, con- 
ſtruct a mill, build a ſhip,* make a clock, a gun, 
&c. We diverſify our Genius, and apply it to a 
6 vaſt variety :of improvements in e and. ejenge. 


3 * 58 ſhepherd on a high il ſaw with great gn a Ship 
filing on the ſea-—what a huge inanimated body! ? But view- 


ing it nearer, and 3 a man, and being told he ade fag 
| _ moved it, and ma it, all was underſtood- 
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Our powers and freulties are hereby enlarged, our 
fight we aſſiſt by glaſſes, harmonize our ——— 
and allay the tumult of our paſſibns with the 
charms of muſic, apply our knowledge to naviga- 
ton, and call in the aid of aſtronomy and the mag- 
net, aſcertain the velocity of motion, the height of 
the ſkies, the dimenſions of the univerſe. Diſ- 
- tances and delays we ſhorten by telegraphs, expel - 
our noxious air by ventilators, and by a newly ac- 
quired art, reſtore life and animation to thoſe about 
to 1 a been and an __ : Bas 
The W of Gsies and lebten are well 
word our purſuing, and prove often the ſources of 
utility and great delight. With what advantage 
do we employ the jack, the lever, and the wedge, 
1 our own ſtrength would do little without 
dem; but with the knowledge of mechanics, with 
what eaſe do we ſupply. all our deficiencies. By 
. _ Luperior adroitneſs we oppoſe our weaker powers 
to the otherwiſe irreſiſtible ſtrength of the Brute. 
Even the Leviathan, he ſubdueth to himſelf, he 
putteth a hook into his noſtrils, and he yon. 
his jaws with iron, laughing at bis eee g 5 
he e his Vang to play wy DEE” | e 


OY much are Sch 88040 aidabied' to NY art 
* ot Printing, and what may we not expect ſrom our 
new 3 of © fixed air, 3 and Fey improve- 5 
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ments in the knowledge and uſes of it, its proper- 
ties, mode of ſeparation, and purification, from ita 


vital principle, and from inhalers. We have yet 


action, application and ſtimulus; and, laſtly, from 
the elevated ſtation of the Areonaut, “ his conteſt 


with elements in the yet untrodden paths of atmo- 
| ſphere above us. While the navigator, by ſpread- 
ing his ſails, ſwims with the tide, the GSH he 
rides on hg: date of the wind. 
Th appears, kl e a 1 firetch. of 
thought, and what wearies our minds the moſt ; 


. 


but in Pops bow tres e ag n is In- * 


vention! „ e ol: 


Tbe Wits is a fact which cho ot, refuſeth ; 
or ſuſpends its acts. By b 
comes the ſubject of mark gov bent, ſubmit to 
ſocial laws with their anne 
and threatnings. Its acts 

execution. Nothing we 2 ovens from our 


5 344 5 


. 5 as cates „„ le 5 


illuftrate the ſigns of the times, eſteems a prelude to ſome extra- 
ordinary effect about to be produced on che actuating ſpifits” 
oX W IOINED 1 . fol. 8. 9 
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-ſhare of of happineſs than. any other off our beuge, 
even the Underſtanding let. 


1 of receiving ideas, makes a Man of 


Underſtandin g. A facility of viewing things under 
various appearances, conſtitutes a Man of Judg- 


as 
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exerciſed in analizing, comparing, and diſt 
ing our ideas. 


Our Judgments: c | 
in Wee e boy 0 
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ting, Gar it is a *. 
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* 2 deſeribed the EZ Being under we 
| ſublime Ar of: ©: Truth, 33 


« Truth his Body, 
Light his Shadow.” 


In \ Perſia the tel ſtreſs v was laid: on © n 
Truth, both in the education of the Prince and 
the Peaſant. Unhappily we ſee that Falſehood has 
notwithſtanding had her votaries. She is infinu- 
ating, how can 1 flatter without it, and being de- 
pendent, does it not oft-times claſh with my inte- 
reſt? I feel myſelf a coward, but ſhould I ſhow fear 
I am betrayed. I would fain hide, or at leaſt pal- 
liate my own faults, and I am defirous of pleaſing 
others. To impoſe on ignorance and the credulity 

of ſome, has been thought convenient. Opportu- 
' nity occursy an evil may be prevented by decep- 
tion, a gratification obtained by it. There are 


' truths unwelcome, and, is Tri ith at all times to be 


ſpoke? From our unwillingneſs to hear what we 
are afraid to know, from tenderneſs to a friend, 
and ſuch deluſive reaſonings, Truth, which ſhould 
be naked, is clad under diſguiſes, ſoftened and hid 
under appearances, juſt as you give phyfic to chil- 
| dren, under the form of ſweetmeats and ſugar- 


plumbs: but, are mankind to be bribed, in like 
N e 


. 9 ee 


Truth is fimple and uniſorm error infinitely 
N The Supreme Being, he is expreſaly called 
JM * the of Truth.” When, on any principle 
. _- whatever, we debaſe ourſelves by the utterance of 
falſehood, or the practice of eee we caſt off all 
3 ; our reſemblance 1 to bim alto Wen Jou . 
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| 07 1. Paſo 05 Sleep and its Perceptions—. 
© Likes and Di GT: On Conſetence. 
5 . Nan s breaſt 


Fene'd round with paſſions, quick to be alarm'd, 
| | Or ſtubborn to oppoſe; with fear more ſwift 
? Than beacons catching flame from hill to hill, 
Where armies land; with anger uncontroul d 
As the young Lion bounding on his prey ; 
With ſorrow that locks up the ſtruggling heart, 
And ſhame that overcafts the drooping eye 
As with a cloud of lightning. Theſe the part 
Perform of eager monitors, and goad 
The Soul more ſharply than with points of ſteel 
| Her enemies to ſhun or to reſiſt. 
And as thoſe paffions, that converſe with good, 
Are good themſelves as hope, and love and joy, 
Among the faireſt and the ſweeteſt boos 
Of life, we rightly count—ſo theſe, which guard 
IE. Againſt invading evil, ftill excite _ 
8 e organ ſome tumult.· | 


ASSION i is an emanation of ths Soul, which 
| does not ariſe from mee nor does it wait 
- 5 her determination. 


e i 8 YE A 
The Paſſions are ſo iel connected with 
our bodies, and belong ſo much to our appetites 
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and ſenſes, that Angels.and ſeparate Spirits are ſaid 1 
never to partake of them. _ 1 1 


| Two very oppoſite bomers are e, in 5 5 
. the one in its effects totally differing from the 
1 8 other; but Nature, or rather the God of Nature, 
has kindly put into our hands the reins, and given 

them to ourſelves to hold. It is the object of our 
„ choice whether we will be hurried on precipitately 
by the one, or prudently checked and controuled 
8 by the other. Hoy wiſe the ſtudy and uſeful the 
employ, to preſerve a juſt balance between the two, | 
avail ourſelyes.of ſuch hazardous giſts, and enſure 
the pleaſures they might be made to yield us. The 
Paſſions and Inelinations, under due ſubordination 
and good government, are ſurely o of admirable uſe 
in life, and tend greatly to ennoble it ; nor is their 
 —. + uſefulneſs wholly. confined to thoſe affections which 
0 are the moſt- lovely, but ſometimes even to the 
+  irraſcible and angry paſſions themſelyes. Love of 
| what is amiable, how inſtinctive and pleafant— 
EA _ compaſſion towards the miſerable and helpleſs, ab- 
| borrence of what is vicious or baſe, fear of real, 
hie diene, poverty, diſeaſe, and death. There 
are thiogs of which we ought. to be afraid, it is „ 
. deed wicked (fays AO not to be a 
of them, | N | 
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i conneRted wich the ideas wo form of * right and | * 8 
ng“ . Their riſe, and growth, and cultivation, & F 8 
8 correſpond with our ſenſes and appetites, and they EN. 
A have been fancifully likened to ſhoots and excrei- 4 8 
>  Extioes, ſuch as nails, and bair, and beands; and . 
| MENG omni I 8 Y 
. . e I oi a 
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5 Iota; two claſſes. Some amiable and good, others 
more unruly. Theſe laſt are placed as guards 


act as powerful ſtimulants. As ſources of good 


_= 


while © pity, grief, hatred, fear,” tend all of them 
- to N 55 e * D 
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| petuous, appear irrefiſtible, akin to inſtin and its. 
. Inſtantaneous iropulſe2) Amiable affections, they 
wind about our heart, — all the relations of & 
fe, render its duties 5 and its burthens light. 8 
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From all this the Paſſions ws ſee may be divided 
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againſt invading evil. Joy, hop, love, ſhame,” 
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they free us from yacancy, ſupineneſs and ſtupidity, 
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ſparkling eye diſcovers it, it vibrates in the ear, be- 
trays itſelf in the voice, it is wildnefs in dons: 
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vacity at all. Seaſons, days, hours, how inſipid, 
unenlivened by the Paſſions! Life a dream, is any 
a ie eg without mom ? "The: mathematician's 
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| Confidered' in thats, the PaſRoica are Indi. 
ee neither good nor evil. Since you aſcribe . 
them to Deity, you muſt ſurely acquit them of 
every imputation of guilt. The Almighty Parent 
of the univerſe is repreſented as being angry, 
grieved, full of pity, jealous, and as s the . to. 


WD + 


Our Saviour, he is hal" up to our view, as a 


7 Mari of * Es wil ourſelves. 


"gk are | intended: to Ber many aids 0 


_— purpoſes. The Paſſions are powerful mo- 
tives and excitements to action, and of infinite 74. 5 
vantage to our hilarity and cheerfulneſs. We are 


naturally ſo prone to indolence, want of n en 


inanimation, there is a wonderful uſe in the Paſ- 


ions Our deadneſs and ſtupidity is oppoſed only 
by their © lively gales. Would not ignorance ſup- 
ply the place of knowledge, and indoſence reſem- 


ble us to a block or a ſtatue, without theſe © ele- 


ments of life. Who makes a proficiency in any 


arty wbo is not paſſionately fond of it? Eloquence . 
gains over the Paffions, or ſhe ought to gain tbem 


over, to the ſide of Reaſon and of Virtue. To the 
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7 vis inertie,” his oppoſing power to floth. With- 
cout the Paſſions (it is ſaid) Man would be a mere 
: machine, like a huge windmill without a breath 


of air. 5 


« The politer. arts—* Poetry, Painting; Sculp- 
ture, Muſic,” owe their firſt beauty, riſe, and in- 
fluence, to to the Paſſions. 


OE | 4 rg 
1 8 


The 15 government, due ſubjeQion, and re- 

gulation of the Paſſions, is (notwithſtandin all 

- that has been ſaid) the grand buſineſs of life? Let 

a Man poſſeſs the beſt principles, a ſtart of Paſſion 

will lead him to act in direct oppoſition to them 

all. Under the influence of diſorderly paſſions, 

how brutal and ſhamefully degraded is the Man ? 

Z Paſſion proves the ſource alternately, of fury, an- 
ger, 5 cer, and remorſe. 
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: 5" 8 Achilles BOM», with grief avs R 4, | | | : a . | 


lis heart fwell'd high and labour'd in his breaft, 3 = IM 2 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul d. „ 


Now fir d by wrath, and now by reaſon cool's : 5 3 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly frord / : 
CCC I . 5 
. | + This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to control fn 
. . And calm the riſing tempeſt i in his foul. W RE OT 2 5 
biens and hurricanes, ſtorins and tempeſts 8 
int Wer mee ee are but faint emblems and : 
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1 Anger forms at 5 and fall 2 


| Heightens the ſavage rage: cloſe envy bites 
With-venom'd tooth—while weak unmanly rl 


1 enen, e cb ORR 7 


ee een is to ſhip at fa, ; a is the 
beige rage of unreſtrained Paſſion, kindled by 
pride and fanned by folly, fever enſues, trembling, 
| horror, ff yncope, wildneſs, death, A perfect mad- _ 
poſi; * e ee, BE 


Dell Mele — Oft-—thelr yncurd's rage © 1 
"les e ee ee N 
3 1l human thought become, 
A gloomy ruin, haunt of ſhapes unhleſt, 5 
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fient our lives are, a very conſiderable” portion in- 


almoſt to all, a ſeaſon the moſt innocent and happy? 
After the fatigue of ſettling his new government, 
Sancho Panza gives a grateful nt on the 
bee of at 


et God Almighty bleſs that Man who firſt in- 
vented that ſelf-ſame thing called ſleep. It wraps 
me all round like a cloak.” 


by « We ſeek the cave of Death's half-brother Sep, 
| Sweet pleaſing Sleep.” 


| Without the 5 of | its ele how foon 
ſhould we bs ebenen i 
Our ds. we Spades 3 as Bettes of one nods 
af conception aſleep, and another awake, The 
condition annexed to the latter is © Thinking.” 
It is ſaid of Man, be always thinks awake. Our 
organs of ſenſe are locked up by ſteep, and life re- 
ſembles death. In a moment our ſtrength and 
powers of action leave us; and the body, what a 
motionleſs log with every nerve unſtrung? Un- 
em yed i in providing for the body and its wants, 
worn out by labour, yielding to cuſtom, habit, to 
' ſeaſons and indulgence, our ſenſes grow. languid, 
and focur in Mel Oo Gabe pet oj Our 
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eyes wide open, but what ſee we? The organs of 
bearing unimpaired, yet deaf. Thought and judg- 
ment, here are ye? Notwithſtanding, the Soul, 
at liberty and as alert as ever, enters a world of 
ſpirits, new ſcenes, new life, and how oft. alk en- 
- Joys its any triumph !* 


The Soul renfach _ ag as r in our dreams 


as hen awake. 


The Philoſopher, Wi Vid the Ts fange 
of intellectual pleaſures, hence concluded he ſhould 


live when dead. A new world opens to our view. 


The Mind takes poſſeſſion of unlimited ſpace, and 


lords it over the works of Nature. But, for con- 


nected reaſonings, fee a, disjointed jumble of ab- 
ſurdlities. Deluſion on deluſion. Hours on hours 
loſt. Time misjudged. The light of our imagi- 
nations thus, as it were, eclipſed by ſleep, the ſenſes 
are no longer our inlets to thought; for, ſilently 
ſtealing from the Body, the Soul has now entered 


the ſhadowy vale, and wildly ſports her viſionary 
3 e monſters e to 2 855 
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ble, and chimeras on chimeras hurled headlong 
over one another, ſoon the farce is ended, and the 
inhabitants of this mock world are not joſtled over 
long, though we then truſted, we ſhould have 
e on in our wild career for ever. 


Who is it, cad on . reſtores 
to us our ſenſes, reaſon, perception, judgment, and 
all our faculties ? Who geeks them back in ſoch 
en e 255 


80 alofaly allied are life 75 ready we call 
them by one and the ſame name. In common 
with other animals, we, like them, draw in our 
breath, and, the vital principle in both, its action, 
and re- action, . wen we attend to its 
| workings ont. has nyo cond) 


4 


God . not | nei fit to truſt to. our iſere- 
tion wholly, the ſupply of thoſe wants neceſſary for 
our ſupport. Our ſtock of en eee might prove 
inſufficient, and reaſon. s too ſlowly to our 
aid, he has therefore given us appetites, hunger, 

dure and e like, that we ae 4 too e 2 


Beſides > theſe uſeful monitors, he has been till 
mor kind in his proviſion ſor the vital functions, 

the © on which life depend. The blood is diftri- 
24 buted 
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aſ our wills, or even our thoughts. The beating 
of the heart and pulſation of the arteries, are but 
little under our controul, and we breathe without 
attending to it. Neither of them wait our will or 

N orders, and eee ſleep ey 67 are all carried on 
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A dauble layer of muſoles are inſerted on our 
chende the one of which act voluntarily, and we 
breathe deeper and ſtronger at pleaſure, and we 
can evon ſuſpend our breath. The other layer act 
without our knowledge WOO. | in 2 
charge. of duty, aſleep, awake; 


What 3 . 4 our 
4 defenceleſs hours, and alſo ſor our very | 
TS we ien forget to breathe. 
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Seated on her throne, Fancy triumphs; and, 
while ſenſe is bound, in ſilken cords, aſſumes her 
native freedom. Diſdaĩning ſolitude, ſhe mixes in 
a croud of company, a vaſt variety engroſs her, 
a coincidence and arrangement 'irreconcileable 


The unenlightened Indian tells us of his Soul 
being ſuch a night in ſuch a place, and eonverſed 
with ſuch a Spirit; that while his Body was under 

' the: guardianſhip of a good Angel, his Soul had 
| panes SIP ang ads 


„ Wms Wan We debe te 
Fenk the activity of the Soul ever fo weary or 
worn out with labour, the moment we e 4 
meer eee as ever. Pu 


4% & 


| Drean we define, ea not bee to the 


ing." The Soul (üys Locke) in ſueb 4 fate 6f 
thinking —— 1 


images, der wenne none; in both they vaniſh, and 
no track or footfiep is left in either. The glaſs 


a r ebe ſuch images, en 
for ſuch 10 | a * EFF S111 . 
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Bot I cannot join with him in e | 
ligbtly of the im ons of dreams, nor altogether 
think there are no other uſes to be made of t 
Our reviews awake, of our excurſions and P65 
tions aſleep, may lead to circumſpection, caution 
and right conduct. It was a mode of information 
"Ow in _ _ was not e unattended to. 


3 N 


apre 3 Figs * thought, to 
create; theſe reveries in ſleep. They not unuſually 
affections of the ſtomach. Dreams of fire 
cribed ito, bile. Dreams of ſog and ſmoke 
preſage melagoboly. Dreams of water a dropiy 
Moon and een N ne Dreams of 

and falls, _— Mw \ Gr # 34657 Slsche 
„gag lla een Ps TIES by ＋ 2 
A 83 ns dreams ir t and 
break off the chain of our afſociations ; were we 
always awake, ſome favourite idea would impreſs 
eee, our, minds, e weuld:-aps 
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t ie | | arent 
ſophers have told us, CH de- 
ſcenc from Jove,” that ſpiritsinviſible, while awake, 
| aye n and intercourſe with us aſleep. og” yo! 
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Tired Nature's ſweet reſtorer—balmy Sleep! * 
The God of Night, he lives immortal i in tho: | 
| aß Hefiod and of Homer. 


_ Artiſts Weste him in the prime of youthful 
beauty, on Nun firſt antrence into monhapd,;: 


TM A foft Furs on a nds of perk his + right hand 
under his head, his left lying negligently flown by 
his 5 and holding. a bunch of ae 
Thou art the ſign of 1 china; the en- 

franchiſement of the priſoner, the. oy wy of 2 5 
veer and _ . en bes 

Let us take „ What view of As we vil, z its re- 
ſemblance to death is apparent in tbem all. Our 
bodies are alike arreſted by ſleep and by death, the 
Soul is left at liberty by both. With reſpect to our 
Body, indeed, during ſleep, its very being (as to 
us) is entirely loſt. Startled at the abſence of a 
preſiding power, active and free as thought, and 
overawed by the ſolemnity of the approach of ſleep, 
Sir Thomas Brown never dared truſt it without firſt 

ſaying his prayers; and Montaigne order 
ſelf to be waked, ahat bo: pr pri ede 
the _— the more. g e R ii 
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the Great would have fully perſuaded 


himſelf he was a God, could he have lived with- 
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2 70 * et mortal, e Nie 


My hand ſupplies thy e # ors ent 
Aud makes thee truly bleſt: . 
With plenteous meats enjoy the day, 

In flumbers paſs the night m—__ 2 
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And leave to fate thereſt, © 
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<a and Dislix Rs -deſires after good things 
and averſion to bad, are affections cloſely united to 
our wills, whether the objects which excite them 
are preſented to us by our ſenſes or ſtarted by ima- 
gination, we feel diſguſt at ſome and pleaſure at 
others. Smiles and tears are the expreſſions which 
| peculiarly exhibit them, and they commence in * 
nt juſt forty days after birth. 


| „ IIs 4 ae | 
and ſublime principle, a Faculty which checks, 
controuls, and maintains authority over all the reſt; 
for, if the thing we like be hurtful to us, our de- 


fire of it ceaſes, OO; that we avoid or re- 
_— WI 


1 Samens is this intuitive light or moral ſenſe 
province and ſovereignty of Conſcience you trace 
in communities prior to edicts, to all laws and 
compacts. . Theft, murder, infidelity, tyranny, were 
in utter abborrence in Athens and at Rome, before 
any law exiſted and while yet unknown. Con- 
ſeience is the unwritten law, or rather the law of 

fir inſcription given to every Man by the Gods.” 
A ray of divinity and rule of conduct ſo-unerring 
as, by the Philoſopher, to be eſteemed infallible. - | 
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on our hearts, it is ſeen to lie at the very bottom 
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Every Man, on ſearching into his own heart, 


_ ceeding every inſtruction, revelation or law. Poſi- 


tive inſtitutions and appointments may, and do vary, 


vhether they reſpect civil government or the ex- 


ternals of religion; but “truth, juſtice, mercy; 
gratitude they never alter. Learned and un- 


learned, nations uncivilized, and thoſe the moſt 


poliſhed | approve of theſe, and agree in their opi- 


nions reſpecting them. I find (ſays Socrates) a 


light within me; a guide placed (as it were) in my 
breaſt, which, if I diligently. nm R/ny m—_ me 


on * dee occurrence. SOT IT Th 400 
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As a . to all we WA: e examines 


our actions, and ſhe ſits as judge. When ſhe has 
taught us what is right, ſhe becomes the repoſitory 


of dur moral principles, and her further office is to 
guard them. So deeply is her authority — 


of them. Let a Man ſtupify his ſenſes, and even 
lull them aſleep, Conſcience ſpeaks loudly to him, 
a reſtleſs ogy e en It is impoſſible to ſilence 
der clamours.” Death, under its moſt hideous: em 

preferred to its gnawings. Like a viper, twiſted - 
n his heart, it clings to him wherever he . 


biting and forewarning. There is no getting rid 


wh en a monitor. * ſtart and cry precede t the 
cerime; 
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crime; and, though notwithſtanding the wrong is 
done, it is done by ſtealth, haſtily; and in the dark; 


A conſcious bluſh betrays it. The action ſtares 


you in the face mean unmanly fear diſtorting 


every feature. Thus the form is ene, and ; 


oy es 


3 Not Hell itſelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, | 

_ Conſcience thus ſhakes, whey ſhe with rage 3 
And ſpreads amazing terrors through their fouls ; ; 


1 She day and night doth. dreadfully accuſe, - N 


© Condemns the wretch, yet till the charge —_ 5 


_ "What health is to the Body, that a Ps, "=" Y 


SY ſcience is to the Soul ; but, a wounded. Conſcience | 


| look back on a life _—_— and innocently ſpent— 


who can bear? 2 
Ry the act is 5 ſhe adv as a monitor, 
and, baving a; rſect knowledge of paſt deeds and 


- E. as a witneſs, the atteſts hem ; then, as 


nee on the action, as 


well or ill done. Highly gra ifying | in her applauſes, 8 


but moſt unmerciful in her rebukes. What com- 


placency and ſecret ſatisfaction ariſes, and in a 
moment, on her acquittal ? But, her alarms and 
terrors are heart-rending and ſerere—blpſhing 
ſhame, anguiſh, remorſe, e 11 


What greater happinaſa. can 1 be, than to 


to 


* 


at the very core, which does 'not 
ſhrink from the cloſefl inſpection, 
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mu, Thoughts on Spirit 
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Irn ſilent triumph, and with what claffic 
| elegance doth the Roman Poet exult ? 
10 All of me vill not die The nobler part fur- 
vives. And the Grecian ie eee 
735 « Man, tho” dead, retains _ ; 
: Part of bimiel. Th' immortal Mind remains.” Fa: 


From cloſe inveſtigation ad 1 ben 

= this philoſophers have, in every age, pointed out a 

life to come—ſome bleſſed abode on which they 

caſt a longing eye; as an ee of their ou and 

SE ee conelation. e 
{ Vader the impreſlion of rief and defpondency, 
1— eye is fixed NY and does i in- 
ſtinct, and does Nature dec Man's en- 
nobling giſt, his Ae of e we intelligence, 
uMi.th its extenſive range, was it given him but for 
- © Doe non uy 7, Ts its light then to be ex- 
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tinguiſhed and for ever? Are our ſenſes, genius, 
powers of invention, all that inſpires us with hope, 
joy, and love, bequeathed only to make us miſer- 
able and diſappoint us? ? Our proſpects and our 


faireſt bloom thus blighted our uſeful knowledge 
and virtuous refol ations abandoned, fi fink into obli- 
vion ere formed or. well conceived ?. Without 
ſomething of this rational foreſight and expectation 
of futürity, how forrowful the wrench from pre- 
ſent ſcenes of ſweet delight 1a With reſpett t to us, 
the Drama n ere it had well begun.- _ 


| | — Who would loſe . RE : 3 
5 This ** | vil N „ eee ws _ 

| Theſe thoughts which wander thro? eterpity, . 
e periſh rather, fwallow'd up and loft 

In the wide womb of uticreated * e 

. De nen Ste e 5 


8 in ny i evening, the gung Soo, date 
our horizon, drops down to give light to the he- 
 wiſphere below, through its circuit. in the Weſt, it 
fills. with glory its trackleſs way, and with a 
ur iſſues out again from its chamber in the - 
LOS ? n glorious orb, becauſe Haig. bas 1 


5 14 mT 5 7 8 7 be 7 ods a he 
„ — wn Who to dull berge a prey, 5 
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ceaſed to exiſt ? And can you not, in like manner, 
conceive of the Soul as exiſting, although it may 
poſſeſs no organs of fight ſuch as our's, nor the 
ſubtle vehicle itſelf, or the element in which it 

| Ro, ſhould be no e of it whatever. 


Tbe pious and - leans £ Conſul, 1 Father of 
dhe Roman · Empire, a ſhort time before his death, 
exclaims—* Oh! Happy day!! When I ſhall 
eſcape from the multitude, a heap of pollution, and 
be admitted to that divine aſſembly of exalted Spi- 

rits! When I ſhall ſee my ſon, whoſe Soul is (as 
it were) looking back ens me, and expecting that 


& Rats fol a He ohh 22227 2 wiſe Senator e 2A. LY 


thinking that after death he ſhould 3 an in- 
habitant of the planetary world; and Cæſar, from 
' his elevated ſtation in the ſtarry dome, fain would 
Nr ambitious for the Ons of. ee r 
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i LY. Two young men, brothers; the one wicked, the 
„ 8 other righteous ; the one incurred God's diſplea- 
* | - fre, the other his favour; this latter, in the flower 
ox youth, was murdered for his piety; the former, 
though a murderer, - permitted to live. Now, 
whence the ſupport of the aſtoniſhed parent? His 
dead fon. was living with God, and his murderer 
| had, time allowed him to repent. Was he not 
| hereby expreſsly told, that the preſent ſtate could 
not be © the final iſſue of ee © of ow | 
e Aden: 0 bg, | 


(as 5 ſuch 9 3 the e edge of 
e 15 « 8 truth muſt have reſulted, much of it, from I 
eben“ only, alid-fiom.* obſervation,” Tovolred. 

7 nn e darkneſs! | wi Jad! ai ee 


40k all the viſts of God de bis th | 
ſurely. the.nobleſt. Although of itſelf it did not 
BH | _ * afford a ſufficient light, yet, re n and obſervation 
=. had, from their early dawn, id the thought-- : 
3 ful mind, and furniſhed: it with its principles of 

morality, ſome baſis on which to form its ideas of 
- © right and wrong,” and of an exiſtence hereafter. 
From the nature of things themſelyes, and from : 
=. not a few of his works, Man's thoughts naturally 

CE led him to the diſcovery and neceflary exiſtence of 
2 od. We read, indeed, with regret and ſurprize, 
3 bow inſufficient. theſe two guides, © Reaſon and Ml 
— 8 . I . | 0 * e N . ** 
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| Obſervation” in thoſe early ages proved: The Hea- 
then world, they ſunk into idolatry, ſenſuality and 
vice. The wiſeſt reaſonings and ſoundeſt pbilo- 
ſophy were never able to explain to Man who he 
hitnſelf is, much leſs would they lead him to form 

_ juſt: conceptions of the nature of. Deity. Some 
ſmall reſemblance, indeed, they traced out from 
themſelves, and by analogy conceived ſomewhat 
of his affections, character and moral attributes. 

i How ren a 0 to error and deluſion 1* | 


* 


Should" we conceive of the Divine Mind: (ori in- 
tance) as wrathful, vindictive, cruel, or capricious, 
how muſt we dread his power, and live in perpetual 

horror and alarm! But, when we conſult the uni- 
verſe, the work of his hands, and the ſcene of his 
actions, he there reveals himſelf as a preſiding Be- 
ing, provident over the whole, good and kind, and 
delighting in our happineſs. Hence, what ſecurity, 
hope, and enjoyment! Now, how are we to diſtin- 
guiſh between theſe two repreſentations of Deity ? 
3 But beſides, can unaſſiſted reaſon! anſwer the moſt 1 
obvious inquiries reſpecting ourſelves. Whence we . 
came? Whither we are going? What our future | I 
deſtination ? Here then we muſt ſurely acknow- 
ledge the want of information, the neceſſity of a 
further Revelation, and e 1 — e 
g eee it!! | 
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3 Ad, and, like a flaming me- 


q - pigs teor, emblazoned the horizon. In proceſs of time 
7 Men's eyes were more and more opened. The 
Almighty Parent of the Univerſe, he beſt knew the 
times and the ſeaſons, when, and by what means, 
he choſe to convey more intelligence of himſelf ; 
and we have ſtill to admire his wiſdom in accom- 
. modating it to the varying degrees of capacity in 
the minds of all his creatures ! With reſpe& to its 
operation on the mind alſo, he beſt knew how rea- 
ſon would influence ſome, and intereſt: others; 
bow terrors would affright, and how powerfully 
perſuaſive example. He therefore diverſiſies and 
ee nſorces his rules of conduct, awfully promulgates 
|. - his laws, and exhibits his character and attributes 
to our reaſon, together with many promiſes, en- 
' Ecouragements and threats, and ultimately by the 
maoſt perſect pattern of excellence for our itnita- 
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we in purſuit after . that it ſhould, on 


into no ing. , Annihilation, in — even in t 
material nr where is it? Diſſolution, changes, 
tranſmigrations and mẽtamorphoſes, x in an infi- 


nity of modes, paſſing all our comprehenſion, we 


ſee throughout all Nature, but extinction as to its 
| rs geen we Giſoorer no whims: Fee; 


2 is fr So and pere 3 Sho 
exhibits conſiſtency, contrivance and deſign. View 
theſe her characters in concert with the beauty 


and magnificence of the whole. You ſurely would 
| hence inſtantly acknowledge a Creator—a Former. ; 


Does not all you ſee imply intelligence, a mind, 


intention? From ſuch ſure: conviction religion it- 


ſelf follows, and in its moſt ſimple form, a devo- 
tion and homage as it were from inſtindt. Com- 
paare this harmony and ſurvey of the natural world 
with what you ſee in the moral and intellectual, 


and from its breyity and imperſect attainments, all 


will appear unmeaning, diſorder, confuſion im- 
provements attainable, and cultivation encouraged, 


but for what? Look to the OO of eng ” : 
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| being improved by exerciſe, is it not deſignee 4 
cultivation, but is one  fingle moment ' enough ? 
Knowledge, how dignifying and uſeful! Religious 
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doth ſhe glide in majeſty for one fingle night; or 
ſhew ſo many phaſes, waxing and waning, during 


one fingle courſe or revolution; but, how far more 
excellent is that principle and light within us we 


call the Soul, wherein we, with fo much dignity, 


bear our reſemblance to God; and is it given to 
Man, with its enlightened faculties and extenſive 


powers, for no other purpoſe than to be unfolded, 
its luſtre diſplayed for a moment, and extinguiſhed 


again in one and the ſelf.ſame hour? Dwell on 
the ſentiment a little longer, while you recognize 


ſome of Man's other gifts, his ſwiftneſs of imagi- 


nation (for inſtance) and the ſtreteh of his intellect. 
His amazing faculties of mind, can you' calculate 


their value ? What a ſovereignty and pre-eminence ; 
do they give him? Since Reaſon is ſo capable of 


zo wledge, of what infinite importance, and how | 


. _ captivating! One virtuous fally of the Soul is pre- 
ferable to. the moſt ſhining abilities, to the greateſt 


accompliſhments, to the whole world. Sun; Moon 


, po Stars, (when conſidered as inanimate) are, in 
real worth and excellency, far exceeded by the Soul 
of one virtuous and religious Man. Now; after - 
bis, contemplate bim as the offspring of chance, 
and about to fink again into e ey — i 
7 2 NIE: unconnedted _ _ und 
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troul of no ſuperior. No other Being above him. 
How unimportant, and myſterious, and trifling his 
character, views, exiſtence, powers, faculties, fore - 
knowledge! Except in his gift of © perception” 
and ⸗ ſpeech,” together with his means of accom- 
pliſhing his deſires, where differs he from the 
Brute, and where feek you his intellectual happi- 
neſs? Go back and conceive of him once more as 
immortal, as a Being deſtined to ſurvive the 
ſtroke of death and live for ever. How intereſting 
and important becomes every thing belonging to 
him! What a dignity of character does he inſtantly 
aſſume? How his conſequence riſes, when view- 
ed as the firſt link in a vaſt ue ee chain 
e out to e seh ts 


1 Ou you PP. no ens 
and conſequent gap, a ſtudied uniformity, and-the 
moſt eaſy tranſitions take place in vegetable life 


and animal. Links exquiſitely fitted, and degrees 


almoſt infinite. The two kingdoms themſelves are 
ſo cloſely united that, by comparing the loweſt of 
the one with the higheſt order of the other, ſcarce 
any ſenſible difference, i in point of intelligence, is 

ſeen betwixt them. The line of demarcation is 
ſo ſlightly marked in the Polypus, Starfiſh, Sea- 
nettle, and other marine plants, as well as in the 
Tremellæ and ſelf- moving plants, that, to this day, 
it remains a doubt whether to claſs them as ſub- 


Each one's wants are provided for and atisfied 
0 


| and Feeling, a claſs higher have the gift of heariog, and ano 
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e ofthe e ee kingdom or animal. The 


differing ſpecies likewiſe they ſeem, as it were, to 
iſſue out of one another. There are fiſh which 


have wings, and are no ſtrangers to the airy region. 
Some birds are inhabitants of the water, and there 


are animals which, by living both on land and at 
ſea, link the terreſtrial and aquatic together. With 
what wonder and ſurprize we engage in the ſtudy 
of the inſect · tribe, numerous beyond all calcula- 


tion. Some ſo infinitely minute, you diſcover them 


only through a microſcope. | All of them have a 
heart and lungs, joints, muſcles, nerves and ſkin. 5 
Nature, ſhe ſwarms with life. What a multiplicity 


of puny tenants inhabit a green leaf? Earth, ſhe 


heaves with animation. Each poſſeſs à mind, a 
governing principle, as well as animal gratifioations. 
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be FED to iſſue one e out ol nhothes; ad- 
WHORE in 0 ſoale of nee and e 528 
When life is once given, ba Aan ad me- 
1 thodicallyri is it wrought up by Nature in the'vege- 
table kingdom and animal! Matter once organised, 
endowed with life, and put into action, how is its 
happineſs enlarged by perception ! Intelligence we 
| ſee juſtly proportioned to its wants, ſenſe, ſponta- 
neous motion, and ſelf-direQion given it, differing 
in degree, indeed, and almoſt infinitely diverſified 
throughout. Taking Man for the middle link, all 
down from us the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and ſo 
very gentle the remove, that intelligence in the 
one appears truly very little to differ in its propor- 
tions from the other. In the Plant you call it pru- 
' dence, foreſight, inſtinct. Its brighter beam in the 
| Brute exhibits ſentiment, ſagacity, judgment, in- 
f ſomucb, that they become our e e ompa 
1 nions, ſends, - of Ip ed} 
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bu | 1 ä the nike G has are ate 
| ſeem to have as much reaſon as ſome that are call. 

ed Men. How it riſes in Man bimſelf. Manthe 
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3 PEN diſplayed throughout the Qitverts; that a 
mee of beings ſhould alſo aſcend upwards from us— 


 dfoaring (in ſome ſmall degree at leaſt) towards his 
t- perfeQtion, and in ſome ſich proportion as we have 
| . feen'them deſcend from us downwards. We ſurely 
cannot doubt but that there really do exiſt many 
more ſpecies of creatures above us than there are 
beneath us. There is infinitely more room above 
us tha; below us: Is ſo frail and imperfect a crea- 
ture as Man already at the top of the ſcale? Why 
\ \ then'may we not follow our aſpiring thoughts (de- 
- lghbtful' employ) and, while they riſe in endleſs. 
gradation, view the higher. links of this immenſe 
chain as it aſcends upwards, our rank in the crea- 
tion of God, our kindred alliance to him as his 
offspring, and our affociation with Angelie Spirits? 
5 Moſt aſſuredly we are and ever muſt be, after all 
our advances towards perfection, infinitely more 
remote from the © Great God,” than We now are 
TT from every the loweſt ſtate of being we know of, 
8 from Bat wioch pion . 1 FRA is. vo- | 
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"rot kasse) ha al mb, pars for 
| everund for ever, between all created intelligence IE 
and that of its ſupreme Almighty Former, while _ 
| | yet, through boundleſs ſpace, there cannot but be 
 - _ ample room for a numberleſs race of intelletual *- 
3 | _ beings, in prog ro ES at 
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; : N 8 
Wbo can point out the degrees and means by * & 
which Human Nature may attain An gelic ? Who WY 
bath now an infight into the connection we at N 
preſent have (though unknown to us) with beings | A 8 5 
above us, while yet about us? Though our ſenſes * > 
are too _ groſs. to have any clear conception of 85 
them, have they not acceſs to us? Who knows VI 
the relation this life bears to another, to a future, 
even now, or, what it may hereafter bear to orders 2 15 
of ſuperior; beings, to beings in poſſeſſion of far _ * 


higher ſources on intelligence and means of enjoy- 
ment! ? | 


= > Man, tho? he here ſeems 3 FE: 
| Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 
Tis but a g's we ſee, and not a e a 


Bot may 0 new „ ſenſes 8 us, bin 
F richer treaſures of knowledge, an infight 


into futurity, one comprehenſive view of the paſt, 
intuitive knowledge. New ſubjects of praiſe to 


our Creator, of joy and triumph to ourſelves, muſt 
ariſe from ſuch adyances and acpeſſion of good, 
from the proſpeR of other regions of intellectual 
pPliſs, opening and expanding to new horiaons of 
divine light and indeterminable ſplendour. Re- 


need activity, intelligence, and enjoyment, . 1 
e throughout endleſs ages. 
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Thus, by analogy, we do form ſome view, W. | ; : 
Saber imperſect, oſ beings ſuperior and of natures 


„ above us, of the links of that higher chain, in ſome 
= ſuch ſimilar mode lengthened out, and our alliance . | 
do other beings, although inviſible, in ſome way 
.._ traced; to inhabitants of other planets, to thoſe of 
the new heavens. and new earth, to angels and 
archangels, to innumerable tribes of exalted ſpirits — 
LE, in the poſſeſſion of enlarged comprehenſions, of fa- þ 
culties,:and organs of ſenſe, to us I, and 
far higher N of intellectual! 2 
5 1 $38 4 
OY | How ſuitable 3 is all this to the harmony and n mag- 
| + - nificence of the univerſe. To the viſible e 
E- 35 and parpales of its Almighty, Former! 
| 6" 4 Infinite Wiſdom: how 571 the 1 owes a 
means of conveying improvement! The ſeed (of 
wuelligence) bowprofuſcly diſtributed! The foil | 
dae dummen mind) bow morty of cultivation ! 
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Marrzn we conceive of as a ſubſtance under 
all forms and ſhapes, extended, compounded, We 
OY? without life, mne nn e 


| * we [recognize under no 7k fires than. 
that of © thinking.” We conceive of the Soul as 
uncompounded, indiviſible, immaterial ; poſſeſſing 
life, intelligence, activity. Reſpecting the intimate 
union ſubſiſting between Matter and Spirit, we 
know little. How two beings ſo widely differing 
are joined, we cannot comprehend. They tell us 
(though we gain thereby no information) that the 
Soul, while in the body is at home, like as a Man 
in his houſe, and when out of the body; as abroad 
and in the open air. We are, however, ſo formed, 
that certain perceptions in the Soul do invariably 
follow from certain motions in the Body; and, 
ſuch and ſuch motions in the Body always excite 
. correſpondent perceptions in the Soul. We mark 
he effect, and there our knowledge. ceaſes, While 
| the union ſubſiſts, and our Souls are confined in 
theſe Bodies, we can only look through theſe ma- 
terial caſements, where every object i is ſo obſcured, 
that what is material only can affect us. The veil 
er fleſh hides from us the world of ſpirits—t here, 


. Nast gt 6 W divided almoſt © infllty! 1 
1 @ wick pie E Ae ras of gold, when drawn out ' 
eee e Re Ry PENAL ſurface remain, 


all is to us inviſible. But, when (in any ſhape and 
orm) diſeaſe, or even length of days of itſelf, has 
battered down the human fabric, and brought 
about its diffolution—* Man, he is not Joſt at 
death, be is only ſent. before. The building 
falls but to riſe more illaſtrious from its ruins, re- 
dbnuilt on a far nobler plan. Unfettered by death, 
* the Soul retires from its ſhadowy v vale, and enters 0 


25 35 we are exprofly told 

> — they are inheriting the ae e 
preſent nom in Paradiſe. -. Thou 

es the dead, they live with God. +. In their new. 

5 tations, think, and act, and admire; more buſily 

| than ever. Faith i is noto turned into fight and en- 
nent. God hey adjudged. 10 e price | 
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full reward.” Something is behind. -Althdegh 
even now the lines have fallen to them in pleaſant 
places, even now have they a goodly heritage. 
There is a fuller inheritance, indeed, reſerved after 
r ee ſhall (by _— by) Lees taken _ 


The Body;' it ad into duſt, i its en 
quits it—its late tenant now enters a far more ex- 1 
cellent dwelling, © a houſe not made with hands, 
and here, with all its conſciouſneſs about it," in 
oo wig Kos be on far nobler an. 5 6 l 


Did our views wy a [Finch author in hab lively 
ile maintains) terminate here only, end with'the 
preſent ſcene and die with it, would it not be bet- 
ter to enter on exiſtence an Inſe& rather than a | 4 
Man. A buzzing Fly glutting in the boſom of a 9 
Roſe, or a Caterpillar with its augur and its file. I 
On a green leaf he breathes his firſt breath and 
commences his repaſt. He is neatly cloathed, and 
| he feaſts greedily. Day after day, more and more 

fatisfied, he grows, enlurges in bulk; and (as a rep- 
tile) acquires perſection. Having worn out his 
old coat, though unwieldy grown and indolent, be 
weaves himſelf a new one. In proceſs of time he 
| nn e ee and bond: PO A * 
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weeks after, at the appointed time, again he riſes. 
Clad in a gaudy plumage, ſprightly and gay (no 
more a reptile) he traverſes the air and ſips and 
taſtes of every flower. Whereas Man, he comes 
naked, expoſed to inſects, to wind and rain, to 
ent and cold, without augur, file, or food; but, 
for the aſſiſtance of another, he ſtarves, he dies. 
But Man, the nobleſt workmanſhip of his Creator 
here below, is he to riſe no more from the bed of 
death, nor even ſhare with the Inſect tribe in bis 
ey changes and far Liappier: fate ? dd e e 


«Wilt not og O God! who eaiſeth! the dead 
xterpillar to vine * us alſo Kuen _ duſt of 
i e % : 


"8 F. ö | 4 J% 
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* 3 on our r firſt KEN out t of theſe bote, may * 


our Souls be conceived of as retaining their conſci- 
oufneſs, as now about to act with enlarged powers, 
greater freedom, as entering only on another life, 
not another world. Heaven and Earth remain the 
fame. The Body diſorganiſed, yields an eaſy prey 
to corruption, endued no more with any powers 
of acting, any faculties or thought. In like man- 
mer; as God has not given to Spirit“ ſolidity, 
extenſion, diviſibility, no more has he endued 
Matter with conſciouſneſs, life, intelligence, 
"Matter may be changed into Spirit, and Spirit into 
Matter; but to make it think while it w Matter 
| implies a ORs. 2 
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Whatever our conceptions may be, and howſo- 
ever well founded our reaſonings on them, there 
are, notwithſtanding, thoſe, who yet aſcribe our 
intellectual faculties, even thought and reflexion 
themſelves, to ſome certain forms and modifica- 
tions of Matter only, wonderfully diverſified, and 
ſome- how, exquiſitely wrought up. Now, whe- 
ther form, modification, or motion of Matter can 
be a human Soul, is (ſays Wollaſton) much ſach 
another queſtion as that in Seneca's Epiſtles, whe- 


ther juſtice, or fortitude, or prudence, and all ae | 


5 reſt of the e be Are creatures. 


| "Doin we not all at Hank oe pe principle, 
experience a feeling, Cys and nes of Tg: 
ing eee 2: 1525 
n a; n ;nvifible). is . in 1 ok 
enam l is put under our controul. We attend to 


its intereſts and ſupply its  wants—occupy,: our | 


thoughts in forming ſchemes, deſigns, forwarding 


one purſuit or another. Can this. reſtleſs, active 


Being, be any property of Matter? Have you not 


the fulleſt evidence of the deadneſs and inactivity 5 
of Matter? Can you put it in motion by argu- 


ments, in like manner as the paſſions and affec- 
tions of the Mind? Prooſs and demonſtrations, do 


they ever act on Matter as levers and pullies? But | 
WR [their effects and workings moans 


ä 
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its irreſiſtible ſallies and the outrage of paſſion they 

. ean produce. Notwithſtanding all our reaſonings 
and concluſions, (how. diſtreſsfully) have you wit- 
neſſed the means made uſe of during a late Revo- 
lution, and how it has operated (perhaps beyond 


in reviving the exploded doctrine of materialiſm ? 

And magiſtrates and people having now given up 

A dsb of « ſutuse ſtate, of Man they aſſert, that 

| (after undergoing the diſtreſſes and trials of this 

. tranſitory life) he ' retires for ever into the dark 

abyſs of annihilation. Perception and thought (fay 

they) is the reſult of corporeal organization 2 80 

n in e er 18 it Were 2 8570 « N Ao. 

5 1 the reign of Infidelity, h hats andirally. © 
; we look for the reign of © Terror.” In the boſom 

. of that dighly' favoured. country, amidſt its fertile 

des, once {6 famed for lively invention, the 


+, and literary honours ; who of us but ſhudders at 
N __ »the ad and recent ſight. of blood running:down 
ber firects/like u river, or views, without à tear, 
1 - the delufion and havock of her new- acquireil prin- 
Y _ ciples, debaſed morals and impiety What bane- 
ful influenee-has it not ſpread, and what party 
ſphrit over tieit zouring kingdoms? / Throu 


it eee e dethroned. His 
1 en 5 | | 8 


the intention and expeRations of its firſt abettors) 


— of the imagination, academies for ſcience 


own, all ſenſe of Deity is extinguiſhed; » The 
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Prieſts | baniſhed. All worſhip aboliſhed. - The 


doctrine of a future life expunged. Non- exiſtence 


(after death) announced in its ſtreets by heralds 


and proclamations. The image of ſleep ſet up in 


every church-yard, decreeing—THIs THEIR SLEEP 
' ETERNAL. The writers on a future exiſtence 


blaſphemed, and their works, by order of the State, 


conſigned to the fury and ignominy of the flames, 
burnt by the hands of the executioner.” Alas |. has 


this reign of madneſs, and enthuſiaſm of infidelity, 


aãs yet afforded to the inſulted populace, ſupport 
under ſufferings, conſolation on the ſcaffold, or 
hope in death ?—But, after all this, I feel fully per- 
ſuaded that the joys, of immortality, the doctrine. 


of a future ſtate, is a knowledge far too precious to 


be long obſcured, and will be more greedily e em- 
1 braced after even a ſhort ſuſpenſion. 


. Hr for us { Unens are others, and thoſe no leſs 
zealous, and no leſs enlightened, who contend, 


© that as Matter cannot think, the intelligence with- 


in us muſt be Spirit ; and a philoſopher we lately 
loft, and one we much admired, has aſſured us, 
Mind will one WY. become ee over 
Matter. ** e a 


Ou eee of Spirit, © even its yery „ 


we trace much from ourſelyes, 2 what we feel 


by Dr. Heels Franklin. 
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paſſing within us, and how imaginary ? To what 
can you reſembe any thing, but to a ſomething 
that is material; yet, as Matter is not Spirit, no 
image or repreſentation whatever can be given of 
it. Almoſt for our conceptions themſelves, for all 
our further acquaintance, however, with Spirit, we 
are wholly indebted to Revelation , and how, in- 
Tlie the light it affords 1 0) 0 Fo 


\ 


The eee i us POS are © Boks Sox 
and evil, who think and act in union with our 
bodies, or? without them, t- Ames united to bodies 


oF ; 
'E Moſes preſerred a life of 3 _ {offering with the 
people of God, looking forward to the recompenſe of reward. 
How many Martyrs have choſe torture and death (not ac- 
cepting ee that 1 . obtain a better reſurrec- 
„„ 4 
Would not Enoch's FE appear © an untimely death, 
were we not told he was ſtill aro reward of his 1 and” 
walking with God. 1 5 
A double portion of his former 55 were een to Job, 
antl he had ſeven ſons and three daughters. The bleſſings Job 
ſet the higheſt value on were his children now a double por- 
ion of them were not given him, and why ? his pea iden 
did not ceaſe to exiſt ſomewhere. 8 „ 
How elſe would God be ſaid to bleſs the latter end of Job 
more than the beginning? The untimely deſtruction of his dear 
children, in the bloom of their youth, and in the flower of 
their prime, muſt have been @ perpetual ſource of lamentation 
and grief embittering the pleaſures of renewed proſperity, had 
he not the joy of eg, + that his former children were yet 


quit 


8 
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quite different from our's. x By what means they 
acquire intelligence, what it is that Spirit knows, 
we cannot tell, the union diſſolved, when it has 
once ceaſed to play on the ſprings of Matter (how 
exquiſitely ſoever wrought) where ? what is it ? Bůy 
cloathing it only and giving it ſome ſhape, and 
that ſimply from our own imaginations, can we 
form any idea of it at all? Its exiſtence, however, 
in ſome way, we cannot deny; Ideas and concep- 


tions reſpecting it you cannot get rid of; by dwell- 


ing on theſe, and reaſoning on them, you acquire 
ſomewhat more of clearneſs, and from what paſſes 
within, from our own mental powers and faculties, 
we trace out ſomewhat of its n, ang its a 
tion ao. > | 

It ſeems difficult, indeed, for a moment to ima- 
6 gine, that the exiſtence of a being ſuch as Man, 
ſhould be circumſcribed by time, whoſe thoughts 
extend ſo far beyond it. An ingenious writer ſays, 
May we not pertinently aſk, what action of mat- 
ter it is (however modified) that produces thought; 
and though we loſe ourſelves in the contemplation, 
we cannot help admitting, that thought once pro- 
duced, as I produce the thought I am vriting, is 
e of Webmige en N 


* + Arch-leacon J ei. Woolaſton, Religion of Rel 
| „ ff A bh. Statues s 


5 
** 5 f ; 
* FM 4 Py 
. . ” 4» - 7 1 
. „ 


4 Statues of braſs or marble periſh, and ſtatues 
in imitation of them are not the ſame ſtatues; no 
more than the copy of a picture is the ſame pic- 
ture; but print and reprint a thought a thouſand 
times over, carve it in wood, engrave it on ſtone, 
eternally, and identically the thought is the ſame, 
poſſeſſes a capacity of unimpaired exiſtence, un- 
affected by change of Matter, of a nature perfectly 
diſtinct from every thing we know of or can con- 
ceive. If a thought, thus produced, has a capa- 
ny of being immortal, the power producing it 
muſt be immortal alſo—like conſciouſneſs of exiſt- 
 * ence, it muſt be as independent of the matter with 
which it was before connected, as the t is 
of the writing it e In. 5 
he body then, whether 
from diſeaſe, internal decay, poiſon, accident, or 
any other mode, may not our Spirit, a ſomething 
within us, haſten to another deſtination, ſeck a 
new abode, and maintain a conſciouſneſs difunited 
= from and unconnected with its former NI, 
nec, organe of ſenſe and ſources 1 intuition 3 
. et lbs . 2 
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SECT. v. 


Dae e the . Opcnimis of Wik A 


AG es Its _ TORY r n 


INCE the Soul (ys Cato) can exert itſelf with 
” ſuch activity, ſince it hath ſuch a reinem- 


ee of the paſt, ſuch a concern about the future, 
ſince it is enriched with ſo many arts, ſciences and 
diſcoveries, it is im poſſible but that the e which 


contains all theſe ſhould be immortal 


40 Ele, ae Fe this pleaing hope, this fond actre, 
This longing after geg, ? | 
Or whence this ſecfæ. dread and inward horror 
Of falling into a ? Why ſhrinks the Soul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
Iiis Heaven itſelf that Points out an hereafter 5 
| . And intiriate eternity to Man ! 7 


Henee too ariſes the A peace of jad 


with which a w/e Man dies, and hence the terror 


and fearful apprehenſions of the ignorant ; hence 
alſo the pious exclamation and full conviction of 
| ue (Non . "0p Soul 1 at e 


- „ Wiſdom and OY 8 terms for a nk a od 
01 Aae diem, eee, e 
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be admitted to the divine —— of md a Sp 
rits aboye. 


4 


; 6 in his hiſtory of Cyrus, has, in that 


monarch, delineated the model of a perfect charac- 
ter, and handed down to us the dying words of 


that amiable Prince. Having aſſembled his family, 
and a ow of his — be 2 (518 

1 arg es Children 8 diſconfolate Pricilds; 
thiok-not J ſhall be no more. While with you and 


about you, my Soul has always been inviſible, yet 


from my actions you were perſuaded of its exiſt- 


8 ence. My Soul will ſtill remain unſeen, but con- 
ceivè of it as exiſting. Never could I once ima- 
gine that the Soul only lived, while united to a 
mortal . or ay * 
\ from 2 fas 


on dans ue 


= 


5 The doAtine of a life to come ben an inbereft- 
ing truth !) That our Souls never die, but continue 
to exiſt, was taught in the ſehools of G and 
: Rome. Philoſophy, at that early period, was em- 


braced, by the wiſeſt and moſt venerable charac- 


88 ters, 1 many of whom honourably filled the Proſeſſor's 

_ "chair. The firſt who defended the immortality of 

FS | the Soul was ©'Pherecydes,” and this enlightened 
„ =: beathen made a convert of Pythagoras, who ? ; 
_ - fully believed in the Soul's continued exiſtence ; - 
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but could not help fancying the probability of its 


admiſſion, at death, into the x body of me 175 of [ha 91 T - 


beg Yates 9 Neleliat ian A5 5 mo 


trious among the ſeven wiſe men of Greece) 1 
profeſſed his belief of it, and his conviction was 

recorded, and bore teſtimony to, by Laertius, 
in his Treatiſe on the Sciences and "IP of 


Egypt: * 


Aſter theſe followed & Zoroaſter, the founder 
of the Perſian Magi, who were all of them zealous 
advocates for the doctrine. To theſe ſucceeded 
thoſe enlightened characters the © Chaldean Magi” 
the wiſe Men of the Eaſt. The next was © So- 
2 2 80 and his beloved . 2 Plato. 7: 


- The 0 philoſophy 8 diſcourſes: on 9 
| of this great Teacher, ſo diſtinguiſhed by his wiſ- 
dom, integrity and fortitude, threw ſo much light 
on the ſubject of a future ſtate, the opinion, as 
© ſoon as it reached Rome, was embraced by the Se- 
nate, and divinely enforced by the wiſe reaſonings 


and eloquent ſpeeches of its two diſtinguiſhed \- . 


orators and-venerable conſuls— Gicern and Morne 
55 Portius Cato. Tg 


* Null eft celeritas que bed: cum animi celertte conten- 
dere,—Cicero. 

Deum te ſcito effe. — : - 
ion of 35 Plato thou reaſoneſt well, Kc. 


e A ſubſe- 


oe A. 1 K. 8 5 . ; 


ron. "ESSAYS o 


2 ſubſequent 5 % Maximus „ Tyrius,” 
writes.—“ Our 8 oy, are 3 and 


1 Plutarch“ G famed. for his gh and 


" whoſe Lives you read with ſuch delight) and 
* Epictetus, who, of all the ſtoics, was by far the 


moſt ONE, ſpeak of the Soul © as near akin to 


* 


« 5 Senean kde calls it a | Deity dwelling in 
2 human 1 What bright reſemblances 2 
he) the: V de has e _ it? 5 8 


LEY 


4 4 


17 Cicerd- eng of 15 Soul of Man: : that: it 


is a Being that could not be ſeen, no object of our 


fight whatever, the eloquent orator adds, can you 
then conceive' of it, as you are accuſtomed to do 
of any bodily figure, ſuch as you can point at 

with your finger? Throughout Nature there is no 
e which can compare with the flight of 

thought.“ The Mind, it ſoars/aloft beyond the 
Err of ſea and land, ſporting throughout the 
vaſtneſs of infinite ſpace, and in the twinkling of ; 


an intellectual eye. Such lively powers, do they 
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© Zenocrates,” the philoſopher of Athens, de- 
eides fully in favour of this doctrine. Antiſ- 
thenes, in his Treatiſe on the Inviſible State, 
dwells with high delight on the fields of Elyſium, 
and, in a figurative ſtile, deſcribes the croſſing of 
the Styx, the court of judicature, and the puniſh- 
ments inflicted on the vicious. At the judgment 
ſeat of Nero, Thraſeas” told the Emperor, Al- 
though he paſſed ſentence of death on his body 
8 85 e not 8 8 Thraſcas, 1 | | 


Ks | has,” e wurde t death 
in a mortar—you may (ſays he) beat to pieces the 
bag of Anaxarchus, but you cannot firike Anaxar- 
chus himſelf. © Epicarmus” aſſerts, that Death 
could not deſtroy his Spirit, © it would happily 
live in Heaven.” The ſect of philoſophers called 
the Gymnoſophiſts, ſpoke of this life only as a pri- 
. fon in which they were doing penance ; - and Se- 
neca, when ſpeaking of the dignity of his Soul, ſays, 
I am too noble and of too high a birth to be 
2 ſlave to my 5 15 which I bete on REN a5 a 


* x * * 5 by 2 
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„ Plato” „ ined his « opinion a 60 the immortality 
, of the Soul, from the leſſons of his able Praxceptor. 
The wiſeft and moſt diſtinguiſhed ſets among the 
| Heathens bore teſtimony to it. It was the philo- 
; "wm of the times. Plato WAY diſciple of So- 
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crates, and the tutor of Ariſtotle, - His dialogue 
reſpeCting the Soul and its future tate of continued 


_ exiſtence, is a beautiful ſpecimen of his thanks: of 


. e 48, 


At death, RS to the Jodine of this a 


ee a ſeparation inſtantly takes place 


between the Body and the Soul. Although the 
union is diſſolved the Soul exiſts, the Soul con- 


tinues to ſubſiſt without it. Is there (ſays he) any 


one change unprovided for, any one thing deſerted 


throughout all Nature? A reſidence (I tell you) : 


is prepared for its reception. Is it poſſible the 
Soul can {qr} auld that's can die which is im- 
moral? . | 


ks the ſchool. of this ta Tes 40 ew; "ths 


ji Ea was further enlarged: upon, and its credi- 
bility enforced from reaſon,” from the feelings and 
alarms of conſcience; from the tranquil enjoyment 
which follows her applauſe, and the ſtings and 
.. oufrageouſneſs- of her rebukes. A very forcible 


5 he drew from the unequal | diſtribution, 
we ſee 5 or N and puniſhments 3 
13; 31117 14 $1 ile 15 1 7 F 5 85 
a Bein babe bi eee eee 
448 our happineſs, will be permit us to be de- 
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* filed by his countrymen the Son of Apollo, admired; for his 
: wiſdom, talents, and comprehenſive knowledge, and courted 
by all for the charms of his lively converſation, for he well 
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life was his whole of exiſtence, how would it be 


brought about ? How frequently are we called to 


witneſs the ſufferings of virtue and of i innocence, 


the diſtreſſes and penury of men, of whom the 


world: was not Adr 1* 


5 * divided his ple into parts, and illut. 


trated his doctrine of a future ſtate Shs: 


1, * the RE ann 3 indvidble na- 


ture of the Soul. Pk 
"AV . its e and copeity, 8 


* Dies Jeficiet, f 5 15 numerare, 3 honis 10 eve- 


nerit: nec minds, fi commemorem, quibus improbis optims. . 
1 The leaft circumſtance told of diſtinguiſhed characters, 


FO WED trifling, intereſts us. Plato was a large man, broad 


ſhoulders, thick ſet,” His mother, while the went to offer facri- 


fice and pray in the Temple, laid her little infant on a bed of 
' myrtles, and there, a ſwarm of bees hovered over him and ſome 
few depoſited their honey on his lips, hence (ſay the Greeks) 


his ſweetneſs of diſpoſition and amiable manners. ; Lever. 
Socrates, moreover, in a dream, ſaw a young . 


35 ſcending on the child and neſtling on its knees, then riſing in * 
the air in high delight, it faſcinated, with . n. of its 
voice, both Gods and Men. * 


Plato was reſpected and beloved 3 FED . was 


knew the value of gaiety and mirth; and wi nC.. « hope 


, of witticiſms was found' vnderncath his Tm PF YE 
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2 From its ſpirituality and pores 


ves ts , 


| Lr longings after Imp ortality.- a, 20 827 
beute. Las D Aua, bs ths pier #72 O/2 h 

g Hoes him weep, NN told his py com- 

panion, When my body ſhall be laid out, burnt, 
3 or buried, do not think that it is Socrates. I can- 
not perſuade my friend Crito, that I, who now diſ- 
= pute, am Socrates ; but he thinks that carcaſe 
Which he will ſee by and by, is I. I tell you, for 


your comfort and my own, I am going to 27 
8 as wr 1. 
Ele, 3 — | owe WOT Bl com Compone old f, 
een 2742 A 
have otras to give thus much of the opi- 
5 nions of theſe great luminaries, on a ſubject ſo f in- 
tereſting. It was the philoſophy of the age they 
ved in. A dodrine acceded to by the wiſeſt hea- - 
theos, and amongſt a people the moſt poliſhed. Is 
it not poſſible from the light of reaſon only, and, 
as it were, from inſtinct, to trace out yet more of 
this divine truth, and dwell a little longer on its 
| credibility ? Reaſon. and inſtinct aſſuredly will ſur⸗ 
niſh us with ſome. few hints, at leaſt, not 


3 aa and well nnen expes- | 
"tations. „„ e = 
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this unſtable and precarious exiſtence, to ſome- 


thing at leaſt more permanent. He is not ſatisfied 
from himſelf. From his feelings, powers, capacity 


and wiſhes, he appears here only an exile. © Who- 


ſoever examines ſeriouſly what ſort of a Being he 
himſelf is, will be r aſſured he hath W 


in aim divine.“ * 


N He is formed 8 1 fintes. In this 


ſhort and tranſient, exiſtence, are not his wants and 
ſupplies, in a manner, ſuited the one to the other ? 


The former neceſſarily impoſed, and the proviſion 


and their gratification proportionate. Reſpecting 


the future, a ſtate durable and progreſſively im- 
proving, you cannot but conclude that it will be 


ſtill more happily provided for. Will its wants be 
unſupplied, and its wes left ungratified for ever 
and * ever 7-5 © 


Lou can conceive however of Man, that he is 


not here at home, diſſatisfied with himſelf, with the 
objects which engroſs him. Through this material 
caſement he ſees them © as in a glaſs darkly.” 


Soon as its priſon houſe is removed, when the body, 


a prey to corruption, is no more, all impediments 
withdrawn, as they muſt be at death, the Soul“ to | 
an unknown, ſomewhere takes her flight,” newly 


* « Qui ſe ipſe horit, primum nerd ſentiet a habere di- 2 


vinum. 
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clad in its proper vehicle, and under its appointed 
guide, ſhe yields to new impreſſions, acquires en- 
| larged faculties, comprehenſion, and knowledge. 
Should you admit the fancy and alluſion, may ſhe 


not become * all eye to viſible objects, all ear to 
audible.” Such the vivacity of the Soul, and the 


lively powers of imagination, aided by its new 


- ſources, and perhaps other ſenſes given it. Per- 


ceptive now of finer impreſſions, ethereal contacts, 


bare to their immediate influence, a ſcenery all 
new, untold, unknown. What of new acquifitions 
may we not preſage, endowments, powers of rea- 
ſoning, and communication of thoughts, adapted 
to higher ſpheres of knowledge and happineſs ? 
Why may not ſomething of this take place at 
death? There is nothing in it impoſſible. The 
Soul may think, perceive, and act in its firſt ſepa- 
| ration, on as ever the diſunion ſhall take m—— 


1 A new duties _ OTA are | affigned us, 


will not our new faculties be ſuited to the ele- 
ments we are to paſs through, accommodated to 
bie ſociety we join, to the perſons, manners, en- 
dowments of happy _ to. ee of 1 0 wy: i 
: muſt be n 


3 of Spirits, ation al and life 
netter. d and unmixt! 8 | _ 
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Does not this rejoicing in hope reſult from ſome 
Pee feelings reſpeRing futurity, which (as 
it were) forebode it Tue moral poet labours to 
TR ug— = 


« This i is . bud of being, the dim aun 
The twilight of our day 
Life's theatre as yet is ſhut, | 
And Death, Death only heaves the mafſy bar, 
This groſs impediment of clay removes, 
And makes us embryo's of exiſtence fre, 
Embryo's we muſt be till we burſt the ſhell, 
| Yon ambient azure ſhell, and ſpring to _ 
The tag O a and of Man. 


With faculties 1 ſo highly improved, may we not | 
trace out more of the hidden workings and opera- 
tions of Nature, of that perſevering ſeries of events 
conſtantly following one another, as ſo many ſet 
forms punctually obſerved and religiouſly kept to, 
what produces ſo much of order, harmony and 
utility, in the natural world and moral, the ſprings, 
Es; and ao eſtabliſhed laws " Nature. 


| How eaticnal an 3 and i with 

the dignity of a human Spirit in any ſtate of exal- 

tation! Meditations, ' ſuch as -theſe, while they 
leſſen our fear of death, afford us more than an in- 
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timation of a life to come. 
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The Archbiſhop of Cambray, ROY fixed on 


the mind, of his royal pupil the livelieſt ſenſe of an 


c hereafter,” in glowing colours depiQtures the tor- 


tures of the es amidſt clouds of ſulphur and 


torrents of fire, fuming around them, and never to 


be exhauſted ; after which he leads him to the pa- 


lace of Pluto, and charms him with the ſcenery of 


verdant groyes, Elyſian fields, flowery meadows, 


the ſweet odour of plants and melody of birds, 


fireams flowing with perpetual "freſhneſs, never 


dying Spring, and eternal day. A pure ethereal 


light cloaths the happy ſpirits there, to which 
the Sun's rays are as darkneſs. A glory which 


' ſtrengthens the light without dazzling: it, a ſere- 


nity, not to be expreſſed incorporates itſelf with the 


Souls of the bleſſed, with their ſenſes and pereep- 
tions, ſource of peace, delight and joy, inſpiring 
tbem with all the tranſports of inebriation, without 
| the confuſign and the folly. of it. Are not ſuch 
proſpects of futurity, whether the ſuggeſtions of a 
_ fine imagination, or the ſevere. conclufions of phi- 
=: 3 inſtructive and e 15 


| Bat, to e c Aa, Jugs 3 to RY | 
we ſee here. The habitation of the Mabomedan, 
and theſe ſhadowy realms of Pluto (howſaeyer | 


groſs and ſenſual) ſpeak their opinion Ge: 
ſome 12 2 10 Pe of reſidence. 
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The unenlightened Indian conceives of his Soul 
as, at death, taking its flight, or rather ſetting out 
on its voyage to a region far more happy; and the 
Negro ſlave, in the weſtern iſles, under the laſh of 
a ſevere taſk-maſter, puts an end to his ſlavery 
with life, in ſure and certain hopes of ſeeing again 
| his native elime (however inhoſpitable) and enjoy 
ing anew his fancied' freedom and love of home. 
May we not bring our reaſonings {till nearer to 
_ ourſelves, and thus. God having made his creature 
Man, capable of attaining to high degrees of vir- 
tue, he has left it to his choice, whether he will 
ennoble himſelf by them, or yield himſelf up to 
the faſeinations of vice and infamy; but, aceord- 
ing to the courſe of Nature, how could he reward 
bim for the one, or en him For the other? 

"M0 15 
We often' ſee gullt e nie ine; its 
object therefore muſt remain and ſurvive the body. 
Are we not forced then to admit, that, at death, 

Man doth not wholly periſh, and that wickedneſs 
does not finally go unpuniſhed ; or, we muſt be 
at a total loſs to form any conception whatever of 
the juſtice of the Supreme __ and give ks a 
final retribution . 5 1 


\ Anether, _ FRI within ourſelves may be 
ts from the powers of our comprehenſion. 


| T0 aps of the world we live in, and the wide 
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extent of Ocean are objects of magnitude among 
the greateſt ; but, do we not as readily conceive 
of them (bowſoever great) as ane as of a ae of 
nd, een 5 Ru 1 
2 the e 10 our = das gs widey 
when we would comprehend the circumference of 
the Earth, or the vaſtneſs of the Ocean? Does it 
contract and narrow when the atom or the drop 
are our objects of inveſtigation ? In reality each of 
them takes up no more room in our imagination, 
the one than the other, yet between theſe points 
of magnitude there is ſurely room in thought for 
innumerable proportions. When we conſider them 
long together, the one indeed ſeems too big for our 
capacity, and we are ſwallowed up in its immen- 
ſity; while the other, by its minuteneſs and diviſi- 
bility, dwindles down into nothing, 0 aur * 
n loſes fight of Ri; | | 


"The bight y 1 flateſin man, , philoſopher, 
and learned judge, (Sir Matthew Hale“) expreſſes 


bimſelf thus: —“ So vaſt and capacious is our un- 


derſtanding, it is capable of taking into its vier 
the whole compaſs of the earth, as readily a8 it 


would the ſphere of a tenis-ball ; and were you to 


4% Immortal Hale 1 for deep Ae prais d, ** 


unite 


j 
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unite with it the vaſt capaciouſneſs of the Heavens, 
ſtill a vacuity would be felt which might compre- 
hend a million of Heavens more, for vaſtneſs and 


quantity do in reality take up no more room in the 
cs. than an atom.” _ 


Poon what- paſſes within our own cla of 
knowledge, we may thus purſue the inquiry once 
more. God gives underſtanding and enjoyment 
liberally, ftill I feel myſelf diſſatisfied. Notwith- 
ſtanding my knowledge, my wiſhes tranſport me 
beyond my reaſon. Were I maſter of the whole 
world I feel capable of reliſhing ſlill higher enjoy- 
ments, at leaſt, my happineſs feels defective in 
point of duration and ſtability. A Plant or a Brute 
arrives, and ſoon, at its perfection ; but, though I 
make ſome progreſs towards it, my advances are 
ſlow, interrupted, and without a poſſibility of ever 
attaining it. That good Being, who, on many 
occaſions, raiſes ſo much delight and ſatisfaction 
in me, could doubtleſs have augmented my felicity, 
and he might have made it perpetual. God has 
power to do this, and he is infinite in goodneſs. 

Though all men die, death doth not deprive them 
of this longing after -happineſs and immortality. , 
God has no pleaſure in deluding his poor helpleſs 
creatures, by raiſing falſe hopes of an hereafter, 
hopes not intended to be gratified. God gives 
WOT; to my ares flexibility to my hands, ane 

hy eee ee FIRES: whet 


E : 


«Tg ihe tals forum of Fancy” s fleeting train, : 5 
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what a e of uſeſul ſervices they do me. He 


bas created hunger and thirſt, and provided an 
ample ſupply for both, eſtabliſhing exact agreement 
and fitneſs between every faculty and its object; 
and he, in like manner, has implanted in the breaft 


of all men, of every age and clime, inextinguiſh- 


able defires of happineſs and immorialty—and 1 18 


* * 


bs likely (ge gin them all 31 


Man's life on «a indeed, with: its pomp. and 


all its delights, would in a manner ceaſe to be de- 
firable, and at all enjoyed, did it ceaſe 30 * 
to bim immortal and divine ** | 


Without theſe ted . of fo 


turity, what are all our hopes and fears, our acqut- 
fitions and purſuits ! How narrow ! how groveling 


and temporary! So much n 
W we 


perception and 


| 70 Reaſon then, 1 truth from truth. : 
EN Ig But, the cloud 
Tho (So wil | | ee e hangs dark. 


-. _ Enough «fi m thence to know that this blind Nate, 
In way ward paſſions loſt, and vain purſuits, „ 
208 Pogo nec of . cannot e H e 


65 mn 1 Elſe, Bhs was Man fo eminently 1 rais "Mk ; 
Amid the vaſt creation; why ordain'd 
N Din life and death to dart his log eye, - 


With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame 27 
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4 «© Elſe, wherefore burns 
In mortal boſoms this unquenched hope, 


© That breathes, from day to day, ſublimer things | a 
And mocks F py | 


| Whatever doubts may have 1 whatſo- | 
ever may have tended to obſcure the important 
_ doctrine of a future life, admit it even not to have 
been clearly traced out by human reaſon ; yet, does 
tit not perfectly coincide and accord with it? When 
once diſcovered by Revelation, does ſhe not cor- 
dially approve and embrace it . 81 And He et dott- 
7 5 2 is it to the conflivaticn and ” 
A of the human mind! The Soul, as it were, | 
of itſelf ſprings forward, eager to meet it beyond 
the limits of corporeal exiſtence, exults in the pro- 
ſpects of endleſs duration, and her n, 85 
Ekindred ſpirits and ages yet to come. 


QA Cnr b as our 
5 higheſt and ultimate perfection, our end, centre, 
and reſting place; but—on living again and enjoy ä 
ing the friendſhip and love of [this great God ! 
Having made Man for himſelf, he intended his 
on glory as the ſupreme object, and that no per- 
ſection leſs than infinite, that is, none but his own 
ſhould fully ſatisfy 5 „ 5 
* nr Sa ation elm. EF. FI 855 r Ang f 
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| A philoſophic reaſoner reſembles the Soul 60 a 


mathematical line, which may make its approaches 


nearer and nearer to all eternity, without a poſſi- 
bility of touching it. Infinite ſpace muſt ever ſub- 
ſiſt between human intelligence and the ſountain 
of intellectual _ why en only i is pager . in 
eee FA | 
Livenbted {les his time ristpeny at his 
| mioroſeope, and his obſervations were ſent in de- 
- tached pieces to the Royal Society. While writing 
his laſt paper, he called to him one of his. friends 
do you (ſays he) finiſh it, a very material tranſ- 
action now engages me. I am dying !” An event 
which took place in about an hour. And Pro- 


purſuits, was ſo eager to know more, that on the 

day he died, he ſent to his learned friend, * (who 
preſided at the anatomical claſs) and aſked him 
why ſo many dazzling ſparks were playing before 
his eyes. During the few moments (ſays 8 1 


have N ee tor me e the ne 


in this are. Selb other e 
arances we attend: on our ex- 


| * Profelor 8 bf Edinburgh. His nga given me 2 ; 


1754. Noticing with reſpect to this laſt, that a life ſo virtuous 
.and innocently paſt, there was left for it nothing to do but wy 
5 die, n to his laß Werk. 
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piring moments, though a little differing from this 
—Sprightly and more vigorous efforts exhibiting 
the faculties of the Soul bright and unimpaired, 
(called © lightnings before death”) are not at all 
unuſual. As a taper juſt on the point of extine- 
tion, for a moment rekindles—+; hat a blaze? - but 
it has expired]! On a ſolemnity ſo awful, the Soul 
ſhakes off its fetters, and ſeems haſtening to take 
its flight and get diſentangled. | 


\ Philoſophers liken the Soul, at the inſtant of de- 
| departure, to a flaſh of lightning iſſuing from a 
cloud, becauſe (ſay they) it is many times cleareſt 
in its conceptions when about to Im Goon its 
_ priſon. | Tr 


"A aims and amiable Friend* (juſt loſt): thus 
_ expreſſed herſelf—* You ſee me dying, my body, 
indeed, weak, but my mind is vigorous.” At a 
ſeaſon of like ſolemnity, a very oppoſite charactert 

(diſmiſſing all his former doubts) declares his full 

aſſent to the immortality of his Soul. J obſerve 
_ (fays he) my reaſon and judgmeny in in me 
as clear and ſtrong as ever. I feel PErſuaded death 
is not the ſpending and diſſolution of my Soul, it 
' muft be the ſeparation of it only from Matter.” 


OW x 


| SM Key emi | | 
f Earl of Rocheſter, vide his Life, fol. 20, 21. 


A dit. 


* '£88AYS o 


"HA — writer® relates à ſcene he him- 
5 lf witnetied. It was the death of a young No- 
bleman highly accompliſhed, but a ſtranger to re- 
ligious knowledge, a loſs he paſſionately regretted. 
his body (ſays he) is all weakneſs and pain 
yet my Soul feels full of powers to reaſon, and of 


fo might to ſuffer.” © That, Sir, that which thus 


triumphs: within the 3 . of Oy, 18 doubtleſs 
immortal!“ 


ee ad old by an inſpired Apoftle— 
4 Though our outward Man does periſh, yet the 
inward? mm is _ it oy at that time renewed.” 5 


Abbe VAnglois n to expreſs the immenſe 
deſire he felt, that he might continue to exiſt and 
be happy for ever. What could affright him ? 
What diſturb his peace? What torment, what 
miſery would he not ſuffer in a dying hour, could 
- but he opens could but bis by on be 72 
: dees ts e ; | 


- An e much Ae) who ent be 
might have better helps) ſought out his Knowledge 
of a future exiſtence from miſguided imagination, 
and the delufions only of human reaſon, under 

one” and une ne cries | out—* TY fa- 


N 
< SR. <> 
2 72 3 


'® . b. Young: 


vour 
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vour ſhall 1 court? And whoſe anger muſt I 


| dread ? Where am I—or what? On whom have I 
any influence, and who will influence me? What 
beings ſurround me ? Theſe are queſtions which. 
will occur, they confound me, and I am environed . 
with impenetrable darkneſs !” Alas ! alas! With 
ſuch expreſſions of fear, doubt, and alarm, does be 
not labour with philoſophic ſubtlety to introduce 
the enn he would appear to diſavow 0 


| „se is vet another writer, of no leſs Gi, and 
quoted by the multitude (whoſe wit and ridicule, 
however brilliant, was exceeded greatly by his im- 
piety) he in his laſt moments thus addreſſed his 
companions, © Away with you all! Wbat a 
wretched glory have you procured me! I feel. 
abandoned by God and Man !” 


Thus he 55 in is 8 diſtrated— 


nor ſupplicating, now blaſpheming. This is hor- 


rible (ſay his aſſociates). The fury of Oreſtes (in 
all his madneſs) gives but a faint idea of Vottaire.” 
8 His death, how terrible 25 I : | 


At 


That! * enjoyment and os fatisfation 
which pervades a mind at eaſe, relying on its God, 
forms a pleaſing contraft with the alarm and doubts 
of a Hume, and the agonizing tortures of Voltaire. 
With pious reſignation, a fortitude which triumph- 
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ed over pain and its direful threats, the Saint- like 
Martyr met the ſevereſt ſufferings undiſmayed. 
Emboldened by their © faith,” the Proteſtant Re- 
formers braved: the like perſecutions, and torture, 
and death. Animated hereby, a Doddridge” 
could rejoice in heart, and expreſs his ng raed 
ed e while mm 


% 


es $0 Addiſon” :obetd ſend for his * ok a 


view only to ſhew him“ How a Chriſtian could 


die.“ And Profeſſor Leethman,” at the cloſe of 
a long illneſs, which proved his laſt (pointing to a 
Bible, and addreſſing his pupil, ſaid)—* That'book 


contains invaluable treaſures ! Treaſures of joy and Fe 


rejoicing ! for it Ton TE oo 
body ſhall put on mp” 


An atteſtation to the authentic ad divine i in- 
ſpiration of that ineſtimable Book, to the truth of 
its ſublime doctrines and inftruQive precepts, has 
lately been giyen us by a highly accompliſhed 
ſcholar, an enlightened Chriſtian, and excellent 
good Man, ritten with din own hand in * 
mily Bible. * 


ES GM + 
by 8. 


i . . nnd: 8 8 vr 
2 « Hady Sorigtann,” and am of opinion, hat this 
volume, independently of its divine origin, contains | 
mw 8 * ne, more pure — . 
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more important hiſtory, and finer ſtrains of poetry 
and eloquence, than can be collected from all 
other books, in whatever age or Reg they may 
have been ae 


* L — 
3 ae 


- Bleſſed, how ever bleſſed be God, ws of his in- 


knits goodneſs, has not left us in doubt and un- 


certainty reſpecting the important truth of a life 


to come—hath not left us to trace it out from the 


light of reaſon only, and the ſyſtems of philoſophy, 
howſoever deep, but (well-knowing our frailty and 
our ts * handed it down from nn | 


US Chriſtian! To W hes nde in- 
debted for the full OO of Life and Immer 
W 


- 
* 


The queſtions end doubts which left a « Home” 


in impenetrable darkneſs are, by its a light, 
blot and e 


1 the moſt TER and; poſitive: manner we are 
Ges told, © that there will be a future ſtate of 
exiſtence, and-a general judgment.” Reanimation | 
- itſelf was actually aſcertained, the reſurrection of 
a dead body to life: proved before an aſſembled 

multitude of friends and enemies, and while they 


ſtood penſive round the tomb of Lazarus. 


Vi 


he * 


| Wandelf alive to me 
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On entering a town of Jenin while on a journey 


| beg out of the City gate) Jeſus met a funeral 
proceſſion, © It was a young man, the only ſon of 
his mother, and ſhe a widow.” Jeſus raiſed him 
to life and health, and then, with graceful polite- 
3 neſs, gave him up to his affectionate parent. Are 
de not ſtill charmed with this elegant picture of 
le mother, her tranſition from goes to gratitude, - 


- afloniſhment| and j Joy + 


e left eee his own. 


Reſurrection. - A death, aſcertained beſore the en 


of a multitude; where ſo grand 'an aſſemblage: of 
_ awful events concurred, and where ſo many teſti- 


monies were given to the dignity of the perſon 
dying, admitted ag no doubt or colluſion whatever. 


On the third 40 after „bes dne and 1504, 


early in the morning, Jeſus aroſe; and, * by many 
' infallible proofs convinced his Apoſtles, and many 
others to whom his perſon, his death and burial | 


were all of them known. No fact, whatever, in 


all hiſtory, has yet admitted of ſuch full proof and 
certainty.” More and greater proof could not 


be given.” At his laſt appearance Jeſus ſhewed 
than five hundred witneſfes. 
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4 Chriſt then is riſen,” and our own reſurrection 
is achins made to reft on a ſimple and undeniable 
fact evidenced by the ſenſes of all theſe witneſſes, 
| who were then alive, all of them preſent, ſaw n 


bend him ee and handled his e 


* ” 
= * 
= 9 * 
9 


; 4 WI [reſpect to . Death eie the ey — 
ore bady which we quit, while it opens the eyes Ms 


3 is it 2 Satting of only of our VER !- 0 1 | 
. ſtep-beyond it, what ? a commencement. of a new 


This i is 25 tes Wen Eo tow much « are 
we ed to G : . R 


Thus 1 eee our 1 3 our 
faith, and checks the unruly paſſions. of his crea- "22M 
ture Man, Leſſens his fearful apprehenſions of the TS | 

ET gloomy. proceſs of the grave before bim, by point- — 

_— an © hereafter,” an abode of rig of 
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* Vide Tillotſon. Sermoll 6h. vl x. 


h—what variety: of untried Being, 
- what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 5 
. unbounded proſpect bes. ap us. 
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thought and — of content and en- 
„ pie fs Dual n may 
we have now no Pt to comprehoad, as is told 
| therefore in figures only, and and thoſe of high ſubli- 
mity. Beings, ſuch as we, ſee objects through a 
mat "A caſement only, and as yaw. a glals t 
F "darkly." | Our organs of ſenſe _ facul 


| ant of aſefulneſs. The, operations 
8 her hidden * ae WSA e | 


— eee ts. 2 4 
be told us? Do little children enjoy r u d 
the rational and manly pleaſures maturity, or 
are they made wiſer by the Sn te of 18 7 
e e e $6721 8,219 1. 

_ Di. we dvr FI that 4 A ofa 
given us, however ſublime, are not unuſually taken 
from ſcenes of ſplendour, from the ſolemnity * « 
Court of Judicature, and its awful and inter: 
eee ſince ſuch are more levelled and 


CTV of thought, nd 
CCC nnd 3 of imagination, 
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' ſomething more be traced out from its wander- 
ings, and its no leſs active flights during ſleep. 
Our bodies worn out, weary, lifeleſs and dead, do 

not bur Souls appear as buſy and alert as ever? Is 
it in the power of ſleep to leſſen their activity 4 
=o, avely, aerial, unincumbered, and cloathed. 7 
bran I pirit never tires, is liable to no decay: 
ud repair, in no need of x a recruit, Is death | 


* 


Lo l 


& <6" phi Fit now takes pofſefßon of thoſe joys he 
ful believed would inftantly commence on his 
quitting the preſent ſcene. He is now alive, and 
be ſhall bye for ever. A new cloathing will be 
_ fitted to his pure and exalted mind at the' final 5 1 
e and a new ys allotted Ee 1 4 | 

Blefied are the 4d ke die i in. hy Lord (ith | . 

St. John) now, henceforth. (“ Henceforth, t s 
the learned Witſius, means immediately aſter - = 
: nw! e from the ee of ching 15 i 


7 all the Ab of this dae 4 5 „ | I 
ciple, the Soul, after its ſeparation ; rom the * J 
is . e Kill oY ee N 


NE 


| 3255 bs, 155 - # Soin the G. 
ms | 

Mt? As ache; 3 ae, 
7 . 4 45 ant 0 ee er Alu Ye 71 7 
E 3 er 41 2 ere. 5 1 


The bleſſedneſs alluded to, the Apoſtle Paul 
calls a reſt, a happineſs taking place at death, com- 
mencing on the diſunion, in ſome intermediate 
This bappineſs is to riſe higher in degree, 
ive as on the advance to ſome fuller com- 
Pletion. It follows them not, and as Mr. Baxter 
0 bſerves, is not to come a thouſand. year 
"them. Thus to depart and be with Chriſt—to. be 
abſent from the Body and preſent with the Lord, 
are ſtates immediately ſuceeeding one ai 
1 the of language more exp 
us we retain our conſciou 


eee relates} had Paul doubted bis . 
i 2 of acting without the Body, might tb not 
have ſatisfied his doubts, and uded that e be 
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From the door of Dives, 
eee to a ſtate of happineſs—his cauſe debated _ 
between Abrabam (then alive) and Dives. The, | 
"mba Lazarus witneſſed by them bot. 5 pl 
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bet: dn; but, to what planetary world e it take its 
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| aig ? Deprived of its companibn; the Body, how 
does it act? Whether by organs fitted to its new 
ſtate, or *Y 1ts own eg we cannot tell. Gag 
 knoweth | e 5 2 = 


1 . Though "the: Fry we know wind; 
nor the ſociety we join, yet, we well know under 
whoſe: keeping we are placed, who our 'couduc- _ : 
tors are, and to whom our ſpirits are eee 5 i 

p 1 A uin, orin f rt | 
Are k a bubble n the re, to an and „ 
[aſter Was to diſappear: and for e . 

* erect 8 ee eee 4 
How intereſting and awful the cloſe of the preſent * 
ſcene, when more of the purpoſes of the Almighty, = 
reſpecting us, are about to be diſcloſed! New 5 
ſubjects of praiſe to our Creator, new diſplays of 
his glory, what of majeſty, of awe and ſurprize, 

5 will be then exhibited, when, face to face, we ſee 
5 hin,” in all the ſplendour of a new horizon 55 9 8 


2 15 
. 
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| e all ent nd be the firſt | top out 

a 7 theſe bodies ! © Were but an excurſion admitted 
8 into tbat unſeen world, the true element of the 
great and good, bow would our reaſon, be ſtrengtb. 
ened, our fandy goed, and our hearts im- 
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het aun Souls /exift- tber übe death of Wo 


5 _yp<cption, many paſſages from Scripture might 
be pointed out, which would ſerve as guides und 
uund-marks by which to know the country. How | 
precarious and deſective would all our wiſeſt rea- 
ſionings and Philoſophy be without them! With 
wbt courage and confidence do they inſpire us? 
„ Fear not him who can kill th Body only, and 
0datter that has no more that he can do. The al, 
dae is out of the reach of, mortality. "The: Soul, 


2 He 8 
„ ection, ſe ſhi in he 
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5 fection, ſecure ſhe 
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7 Oat aidſt the v war ro dard” e e 
Tue n of matter, and the eruſh of worlds,” 


of death, cried out—* Father, into. thy bands 1 

commend my Spirit.” Is this a privilege only to 
_ the Son of God? No—the dying words of the 
firſt Chriſtian Martyr were Lord, Jeſus We 
Dy Spirit. 5 


: "While eg on he Croſs, vor e 
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85 Divine Teacher; when himſelf at the paint | 


1 E 4 2 


5 i "hy: ſympathy, and addreſs to the MalefaQtor ! | I 
tell you— "Ther Whom: W. de with lo . 


Bai, that they retain: conſcibiineſs, knowledge, © 
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At the transfiguration, Moſes and Elias came 
and converſed with Jeſus - now Moſes died and 
was buried, yet he is here ſpoken of as alive. (On 
his decifion in favour of the Phariſees, and agaitift 
the opinion of the Sadducees) he repreſents God 
* as ſaying—* I am the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, 
and of Jacob.” The Souls of theſe holy men are 
ſtill alive. God is not the God of the dead, but 
. of the living. Sur Souls then, do they ever die 
at all? Can that be ſaid to die which is out of 1 
the reach of mortality? When the great Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of the reſurreclion of the Body, is any men- 
tion made, whatever, of its former companion 5 
ſleeping with it. When, at the trumpet's ſound, = 
the dead in Chriſt ſhall be raiſed, myriads of glo- ®# 
rified bodies ſhall ariſe to life incorruptible im- 9; 
mortal.“ When ſpeaking of the tranſactions of : 4 
that intereſting period, is any thing ſaid of the 8 
eee might ſurely have been provided for be- 
ſore. Are the wicked condemned to a ſtate of in- 
8 fonibility-til 'the laſt and folemn day ſhall call J 
them forth? Is the grave ſtill the receptacle for 
; * VS 255 4 eee ? 6 155 is 87 9 to its own 1 * & : , 
-, them-to exiſt and e Geir conlciouſarſs. A. ben geb > 7 
e deſcribe as fixed betwizt . them. Paradiſe, Abraham's 7 - = 
| boſom, and the Garden of Eden, were the names given to the en 
upper, the region of light, and peace, and joy. The depths, OS = 
- my or lower Hades, was 25 Wen * * prcke. Bere they 185 n 
„ *refredtion. beds gh 5 ä 


Dives (as you have ſeen) is repreſented as in 
torture, while Lazarus was in Abraham's boſom. 
Dives as alive—Lazarus alive — Abrabam alive. 
The exiſtence of Beings unembodied, in a ſeparate 
ſtate, and their employ in the affairs of men was 
a doctrine believed and revered by the Heathen * 
world; and the venerable Apoſile,* with n 
ſolemnity and earneſtneſs, guards bis Chriſtian 
Brethren againſt the ſeductions evil Spirits of 
ſome kind. How vigilant are they in ſeducing, 
and how buſily employed in bringing about your 
ruin?“ The Souls of ſome wicked men he de- 
ſeribes not only: as alive, but as now under con- 
eee And if be e are * 


* 
7 


i 
i #1 


15 A0 eye witneſs at the death of Socjtes mn 
— er thing, he ſaw, furniſhed him with a proof, 
that he did not paſs to the ſhades: below. without 
the ee of ſome Deity, who took cl 
him, and 2 introduced bim to the ſothety'® 


be Jeakiine of the Soul's 8 Wen its oc uot- |” 
_ -ouſneſs and continuing to act, was fo fully: given, 5 
credit to by the Fathers, that it became a a pd 
the ance 5 | | pe 
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HFomer (of all Heathen authors eſteemed the 
wiſeſt) tells us, reſpecting the Soul; © ſoon as ever 
ſhe has caſt off her burthen, ſhe makes her eſcape, 
and flies away like a dream, en all her con- 

ſcjquſneds.” 


Dey 


Aur 3 5 444 


| 40 ; When hn diſeaſe hall cut, or age untie > « 
The knot of life, and ſuffer us to die; g J 
- A When, after ſome delay, ſome trembling ſtrife, | * | 
| The Soul ſtahds quiv'ring on the ridge of life; e 
And then compell'd to quit her houſe of clay, — 


arty MEN enn ee nay.” 1 


5 


e 


5 
M 4S 


e it doth ths appear what we. | ſhall 4 
8 a union is pointed oak to us with the Angels of 
Goc, and the Spirits of Juſt men made OY * 
_—_ W 88 8 
. of ita Wee abe k 2 Se hos 
: ee enter on a world of Spirits, where no 

material object forms any further union with it 2% 
Does it loſe its conſciouſneſs? Reaſon, reflexion, 
our intellectual faculties, do they die? Are they 
£/ depoſited in the grave, attached to corruption, like 

__ "ou bodies; blended: with-the duſt ; or do they, in 
Ss ſome —— of was: exiſt Wann eee 
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6 —— into the ſtate of the Soul after — 
- +  . al: deſeribe its conſciouſneſs, the place of its 
_ "abode; its employ and enjoyments ; and the truly 
learned Dr. Jortin expreſsly tells us—* It is not a 
ſtupid inſenſible reſt, but a removal of the Soul to 

* ſomeplace of reſidence, to ſome reſt, accompanied 
Vith ſelf-conſciouſneſs and ſatisfaction. It is a 
1 +: © place of the beſt ſociety and the moſt defirable 
company, where dwell the Spirits of juſt men, 
Patriarchs, Apoſtles, Prophets, Martyrs, Confeſſors, 
+ where the Angels of God go to and fro, and which 
the Son of God: may bim, nee favour with Z 


3 
— 4 


% 


„ 3 | "ti is our Body Tt dies. The(Spirit:roturns- to 
1 5 God who gave it. At death our intercourſe with 
ETD . 


wis world only is cut off. A new ſcene opens to 
our view. Even now, how little are we known to 


e wm bows . are we c eie e im 
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do what he ſhall be introduced? Plaoed under the | 
E | watchful eye of the One Almighty Parent” 0. 
tie univerſe, while he exiſts all will be well. 
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5 * creation. One place and company v we e exchange 
for another. A miniſtry of Angels is appointed, 
and we, as objeQs of their care, are conſigned to 
their charge. How friendly an office to leſſen our 

. ſurprize on the opening ſplendour of the inviſible 
world, and welcome us to glory! A place of reſi- 
| - dence is prepared. A heavenly ſociety formed. 

: + A ee eſtabliſned. The Lord of life re- 

= vealed 1! | 


= I am the Reſurrection and the Life. Of all the. ſacred 
words that ever proceeded out of * e none can be ſo in- 
tereſting. Journ. 


* ” 


The ſublime, glorious, _ eral Conde ne ſuſtain- 
ed is this dignified one . The ReſurreQion and the Life.''— 
22 TovLMn. 
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ESSAY IV. 


THE SUBJECT CONSIDERED 
As IT LEADS TO | 


THE CONTEMPLATION OF. DEITY. 


* 
7 


U 


1 Hail, Mighty Being Univerſal Soul 
Of Heaven and Earth! Eſſential Preſence, hail ! E 


To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my ONE 
8 * oy 


j 
ol 


"SECT. I. 


"Further Thoughts on © Spirit,” 2 a inden to 
oo r on Deig. 


| JERE are only two ſorts of C Beings.” The | 

I. one we call Marran, the other SIT. Of 
al nora things, the firſt rie is the ee 3 
4 4 ul ö 8 84 „ 3 

inn is a Being ae without 1 aid) per · : 
1 pion, thought. A ſtone (for inflapce} a log, or Y 
cdlod, from any hg of its oO can it e or „„ 
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- 


The other is a Being, ſuch as we find ourſelves, 
bo. of 4 of Pont e.. 


We conceive of the Univerſe as 3 up, of 5 
Matter, as ſuſtained and exiſting by motion. This 


ſyſtem then, muſt have had a Former, a Contriver, 
and, for this laſt purpoſe (that of motion), it muſt 
alſo have a Moyer, To give it motion“ requires 


a moving 'canſe, differing from itſelf— who but an 


incorporeal Being could, by imparting this pro- 


perty, cauſe motion thus to act on Matter. We 
therefore conclude there muſt be A ene we 


call Srinrr. 65 


To proceed a little Pen? in aber to . 


direct and regulate this ſyſtem, to eſtabliſh order 


and harmony, to give it laws as well as form and 


3 pers alſo AT. 


* * * in 
* n 5 
hs e | 
7 


ae the: dementen 1 dis incoi 


3 Being, could Mind itſelf have ever 
been produced ? Underſtanding” could not come 


out of that which bath no uriderſtanding.” Thus 


we reaſon reſpecting the fact, and feel fully allured; | 


that the world we live in muſt owe. its &iftence 


and format e its menü and e to 
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{ome ſpiritual Being who, although inviſible, is yet 4040. 

l. must, | powerful, re for. good. To Spirit, to a © Be- £ 
ing ' unſeen, 1 unknown, how can we give figure or 
ſhape, how can we paint its image, or reſemble it 

do any thing? We feel, notwithſtanding, and yield I 

a a ready aſſent to its exiſtence. Something inco && = | 

| poreal, be it © Spirit” or © Soul” doth exiſt ; but, 
as Mind can be no object of itſelf—further we ' 
cannot 80. | 


ak moreover we conceive of as endued with 

<« Confciouſneſs, liberty, activity.“ together with 
moral perfections, which are a > chief my of its 
e | ? 1 


| As to its mode of 1 it is not Certain 
e Spirit” ever had any dependence. on Matter. 
or on any bodily organ of our's. But, alas! a 
ſomething that is not Matter or Subſtance, per- 
ſectly diſtinct from all our notions of extenſion, 
ſolidity, ſhape, or figure, a a © Being,” without body 
or parts, yet intellectual, endued with activity, yet 
incorporeal—to us, therefore, who are accuſtomẽd 
to give faſhion and ſhape to every thing, what a 
very: ee eee and how. of 
| what it is ? 


my 
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. 8 
aver, eſſentially differs from © Matter,” and by nok 
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bag what paſſes in ourſelves, we can but know, 
Ya it m_ n dad a bayinnipgs.. : 


Al amen with the world of * Spirits". is os 


oy FORTE out we therefore can form no juſt 


idea of Beings inviſible.” That there are ſuch, and 
that they exiſt-at all, we learn from Reaſon, from 
"Hiſtory, and Revelation; Since then, as conſi- 
dered in themſelves, from their very nature, they 
can be no objects, whatever, of any ſenſes of our's, 
is it poſſible to form juſt conceptions, and lay 
down any thing ſatisfactory reſpecting their mode 
of exiſtence or employ, any more than of Faires 
or Centaurs—inviſible agents of {Hoey fancy, or a 
fruitful eee . 55 


* 15 


eee one: kno tes Sit © nba . 


ol our own minds. by comparing one 1 with 
another; now; what ideas could we hence fc of 


Beings; inhabitants of other elements and. regions | 1 


2 en 1 [hgh 4 and Meer althoug 

we doeh ae not ſo preſi ing 09/4 75 e 
ment; to ſuppoſe eiirldves;: in point of "en ee 
and extent of faculties, their equals, much leſs to 


have roſe above them, and already to have arrived 


* at ae e this pac ue aig _—_ and. 
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peaks indeed, in any world but this of our's; 
and can we aim at a poſition till higher, or think 
- ourſelves the higheſt link in the exalted chain of 
. created beings. With more modeſty ought we 
not to conceive of ourſelves as only parts (and very. | 
diminutive parts) of an immenſe whole, as acting 2 | 
in conjunction with ſome Beings above us. Al- : 
though our livelieſt fancies could never depicture & 
Spirit, or reſemble it to any thing bodily, yet, ; 
aſſuredly it does exiſt, and in infinite ſpace it bas. 
more ample room, and a far more extended range K 
above us than below us It is, alas! a field of 8 
conjecture; but, do nal ſuch Beings miniſter to, 8 
and are they not employed to execute the orders 
of the © Great Almighty Parent” of the univerſe; 
and, reſpecting ourſelves, may not we, touching 


_ fuel 


we — 


Fee 


cl 


{1s as 07 
c truer 


= ours 2 Ae. 


on 
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ſome wheel and verging to ſome goal, © be toge- Y S 
| ther with them on our advance to further attain- 8 3 5 
_—_— an metas _ no 1 Fe: 8 1 
i -Of Man, e 2 
order of reaſonable Beings, yet is he the middle of g 
| link/betwixt an Angel and the Brute. 80 alſo is 8 — 


he the intermediate and connecting one between 
the viſible and inviſible world. He participates of 
fleſh and ſpirit. As be pampers and gives a pre- 
ference, more or leſs, to the concerns of the for- 
merz; be is ſaid to be, more or leſs, brutiſh—eruel, 
3 ä and e e 
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A IF | eg future period, may not the quickneſs of our com- 
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bi approach to, the angelic, he like them bees 
- amiable, virtuous, divine. Without bodies you 
N Sang aſk, how it is they diſcover their thoughts to 
one —_— ? How they acquire eh communi- 


eee ! :No. doubt they have a way 165 . 
ming, readier far than ſigns and ſounds, our e | 
4 > ; e of ops intercourſe. | 


a 
1 * 


"2 «of Are we not, even TIS We connected with 
| | theſes intermediate Beings above us, and acquiring 
5 |. "omewhat of a reſemblance; more and more of their 
oy © light and knowledge; and in our future progreſs, 
. 22 may we not be employed, together with them, in 
oh tracing out the admirable, although incomprehen- 
2 fible, plans of creation and providence, the deſigns 

and purpoſes of the great Author of Nature, 
a throughout the wonderful diſplay and vaſt variety 
ol bis works, and be led on to revere his wiſdom 
55 p in the laws he has eſtabliſhed the perpetuity of 
* theſe laws and their unerring operations.” The | 


\ % > 
£35 


— >= welfare of a ſpecies (men for inſtance) may be 
mae dependent on a higher ſpecies, and may not 
52. 2 45 we be made capable, together with them, of fome - 


1 future and endleſs progreſs in knowledge and hap- 
2 pineſs. Greatly indeed muſt theſe happy Spirits ex- 
. Vell us approaching, as it were, to infinity. At ſome N 
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degree, keep pace with the fie livelier powers. of 
their imaginations ; and we, by reſembling them, 


make our advances nearer and nearer to perfection 


in that heavenly temper, divine knowledge, and 
ſeraphic bliſs, the glory and excellency of which 


far exceeds all that eye can ſee, or ear can N 
or heart itſelf conceive.” | 


: Thoogh the — AE of Spirit, or its ſubſtance 
(be it what it may) is not diſcoverable by any 


ſenſes of our's, it is a truth generally admitted that, i 


every intelligent Spirit God ever made ſtill exiſts. 
They probably know then, and are known to one 


another, if not, in like manner, yet more perfealy : 


than any of our ſenſes diſtinguiſh Hokies, ar any 
| material i N 


orf this infinitely ROY bliſs we are. e 
aſſured, that in Heaven, the happy Spirits there, 


bebold God their , and, as we N 1.— 
of ; Joo to face.” 835 


me 1 „ us 3 1 all that 


55 we can trace, coofiſts, in their duration, enlarged 
ES comprehenſion, quicker inſight and penetration, a 


| : Variety of. ſenſes⸗ to us . in the body) i incom- 


| „ We have an ines of the ſudden effect of "now ſenſes 
given to the ſervant of Eliſha, His eyes are ſaid to be opened, 


and he witneſſed his own ſafety and his maſter's. A numerous 


. + army filled all the mountain on which they Rood. 
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Innicabte; but by means of which a far ſaperior 
Kbowledge and Pu way hereafter be con- 


N 4 


.» 


Wy Beedle from 2 and W commences 
de new ſcene which preſents itſelf, an entranee 
into peace, a change of dreſs, a cloathing pure and 
bright, ſubject to no wear and tear, to no decay, 
fitted, and perhaps improving, and united to our 
fouls for ever. Our attainments in knowledge, 


et as now, laborious, uficertain and difficult 


our preſent allotment of it too (in compariſon with 
that) reſembles only the vain and trifling fancies of 
a child, when viewed with the ſolid ſenſe and rea- 


K \- | Yonings-of a Man arrived to maturity of judgment. 


The objects alſo of its new employ, they can never 
I exhauſted, but muſt adminiſter new pleaſures 
ne ere for ever and for ever. 1 


No mich erhebe an PREP dot is 
inſtance) at one glance be enabled to view, as 


a ßpreſent, the whole of their former actions, paſt 


thoughts, paſt reaſonings; ſo, in like manner, as 
you conceive of the powers of Reflection and the 


pleaſures of Memory, you can admit the ſuperior” 
— and greater 3 of Mind, as it 
. rcd Lak NW 
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In our reaſonings about Spirit, there is a ſome- 


thing, indeed, unincumbered with body, which in 
its appearance is ſo ſimilar to it, and which we beſt 


conceive of juſt aſter ſleep. The idea, however 


 flighty, impreſſes you, and it is not eaſily loſt. 
| This looſe and incoherent thinking (in ſome ſhape) 


ſo conſtantly occurs, you grow quite familiar to it, 


and are charmed with its lively powers, —_ of 


action, and extonfire ee, 
. Our Gans „in 721 are 5 re ſprightly while 


Vo 
of our's; and we = not 05 to tru: to their. 


* 
{| 


© Oi joquifitivenes — 8 is it mak 


13 encouraging ? It becomes the Soul, and it 


is ſurely an employ to which it is much inclined, 
to examine into the nature and qualities of other 


Spirits, and trace them out, ſince we certainly can- 
not pos hows there are other n 3 be: 


"de 8 inquiry > welk nba ; 7 


accommodations will be provided for us? Nature, 


does ſhe ever deſert her offspring, or is ſhe ever at 
a loſs ? See but her contrivance and her motherly 
care of all around us, how every change and the 
n a erer; period is foreſeen - and can we 


X 5 1 doubt 


nder no controul - 


7 


- . 


doubt her thoughtfulneſs, future proviſion, and ber 
_ affeQionate. regard to us Far, yo beſt intereſts * 
0 2 Arp inost” , „ Ld 4 


tees ie 9 8 no gin a of any: 
ſenſes of our's, yet is their exiſtence thus ſuggeſted, 
and in ſome way proved from reaſon and analogy. 
What a deviation and change of plan would -be 
diſcoverable in Nature from all thoſe eaſy tranſi- 
tions (fo often. deſcribed) and viſible throughout 
all her works. What a yaſt and amazing gap 
would preſent itſelf, would it not excite our won 
ter and leave us i in tobe! ne ung 8 
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The Element Earth, 1 and Water, 85 | 
© poſſeſs any thing of life at all. Foffils do in ſome 
way grow however unnoticed. Vegetablelife is en- 
dowed with vigour, ſtrength and animation. Above 
- the Plant in the ſcale of Nature, ſee the Inſect 
tribe; and in point of intelligence far above them 
| ranks the Brute his reaſoning powers, how uſeful 


and diffuſife—he poſſeſſes feeling, perception, and 


Mill more of the paſſions, affeQions, and i uperior + 
qualities of the Mind! Higher, ſtill far higher, i in 


_ the creation of God is Man. Man is giſted with 
.'<;Reaſon, Reflection, Judgment and Will.“ In 


[ts 3 


ſome ſuch manner as our ſenſitive part exiſts in the 


Brute, and bis organs of perception not diffimilar 
do our own, ſo our nobler faculties and happieſt | 
. %%% wel 
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; powers of intellect conſtitute the eſſence of © Be- 
ings” above us. Theſe you muſt ſuppoſe” to exiſt 
in them, and make a part of them, who are not 
only ſuperior to us, but in a far greater proportion 
than we may be ſaid to be, in mental powers and 
gifts of intellect, above the Brute, or indeed en 
| of creation below us. 


iii the ente chain of intelligent Beings, the 
loweſt, moreover, among his rational offspring, hy 
a gradual aſcent, may poſſibly riſe higher and 
higher in attainments of knowledge, perfection, 
and happineſs, till they approach in nearneſs to 
thoſe, who rank the higheſt of them all, as far as 

a finite Being can ever be conceived of, to make 
its approaches towards the ee __ ; 
= infinite: ann of Deity. _ | 
The word Angel” doth wahs 8 nay 
the name of any being, but its office, and chiefly 
as a meſſenger, intermediate, W . e : 
at God and his creatures. e 0 
Zig the facultics of FOTO or Spirits ah not; By 
like our's, clogged or impeded by imperfeQions 
inſeparable from corporeal beings, ſo their under- 
_ ſtandings are in perfect vigour, their inclinations - 
under controul, their movements inſtantaneous 
_ not reſiſted or oppoſed by material bodies, 
3880 e commiſſioned : 
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commiſſioned with bieflings or calamitics, public 
or ER national, eee 1 e 


445 the firſt ages of the od 8 looked 


up to in this view. The Patriarch's conſidered 


them as © Beings” antecedently exifling and cre- 
ated, employed in the affairs of mankind, and in- 


tereſted in their well-doing and happineſs. From 


their very nature, Angels are inviſible to us, im- 


_ perceptible to ſenſes groſs as our's—gifted with 


ſuperior endowments, nobler powers, and with an- 


1 . re OT far more eee 


. * 5 8 1 


08 1 
a difeourſing with his friend FOR. 
rn ſays—* So much as the magnitude of the 


world exceeds the bulk of you and me, ſo far are 


their powers, reaſon and een We the 
Br goon ON one _ s 


&: 7 


e eben were e 97 0 Gd 


read of them as exiſting before the Moſaic crea- 


tion, and they were employed, as ſubordinate | 


agents, probably, in this creation of our's. An 


event highly celebrated by the Angelic Cheir— 
When the Stars of the morning ſang en 
N nen OE ee eee 


This . . e (hwy 1 e | 


eee eee N bimſelf with the fim 
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belief, that he was under the care of "OE a d- 
vine guide, which he called his Angel or Demon. 


The Heathens in general were fully perſuaded 
of the exiſtence of Angels or Spirits, and they had 
various appellations for them. In Greece they 
were known by the name of Demons,” and in 
Rome they were called © Genii.” The ſettled 
opinion and belief of the Jew was, that every Man, 
even from his birth, had his tutelar or guardian 
Angel aſſigned him, and the happineſs and fortune 
of each perſon they ſuppoſed much af it to depend 
on his tutelar Genius. Did our Divine Maſter, 
although born a Jew, yield to a Jewiſh or Hea- 
then prejudice, when, . ſpeaking in behalf of little 
infants, he ſays, © Their Angels: (thoſe who have 
them in charge) do always behold the face of my 
Father in heaven; or would he deceive us when 
he ſays—* Legions of Angels os come. to his 5 
reſcue did be but aſk * 8 8 wa 


8 cad ol « Beings” e us, our ee 1 5 | 
| protectors, although their uſual reſidence may be 
in Heaven, yet are they watchful over us, ſome- 
bow inſpiring us with hope, ſuggeſting comfort 
in affliction, and adminiſtering bappineſs. The 
exiſtence, of ſuch Beings, and that they are en- 
dowed with ſuch powers, and exerciſe ſuch friend - 
ly © ane and e has Hen! mow called in 
8 | cm 0 
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ti aj ſerious, ought, 
religious at all.? 1 5 


1 


— 


Nor 0 this their exalted Ration: 24 nattire, 
or their ſuperior excellence; been diſcredited by 
any. To theſe high-ſounding titles of honour and 
alliance, Stars of the Morning.” © Sons of God.” 
Of all created Beings, they are ſaid to be the firſt 
in eminence.” A vaſt multitude— millions and : 
hundreds of millions ſtand in the preſence of God. 
A hierarchy of nine ſeparate orders. Ethereal Spi- 
rits immortal, differing in degrees of exaltation, 
one above another. Angels of light. Angels, in 
the preſence of God, ſeated on his right hand and 
on his left.  Meflengers of his Will. Miniſtering 
e who execute his orders. Reſplendent in 
majeſty they appear at one time, as it were, in a 
glory, celebrating the high praiſes of God, and at 
bother times employed in reaſoning upon, and ad- 
wiring the works of creation, the wiſdom and pur- 
| poſes of the great Almighty Architect, tracing out. 
| ous thence the lows of ans: . laws which 6 
Y : * W Nations and Citien bad all of them their died | 


- The Perſians fo fully believed. the miniſtry of Angels | 
and. their ſuperintendence over human affairs, that the names of 


the months and days of the week were all of them taken from : 


the Genii they ſuppoſed preſiding over them; and the Jews 
brought back with thera, ee e eee | 
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matter obeys i in all its motions, and eee all 
its changes. ö 


The curve (for inſtance) deſcribed by the lebten 
Atom, and purſued by the ſmalleſt inſect and the 
Fly, is regulated by a law as invariable as the Solar 

Orbit. Every thing we ſee conforms to it, and, 
under its direction as neceſſarily and as regularly 
proceeds as the returns of Summer and Winter- 
Seed-time and Harveſt. How exquiſitely adapted, 
and wiſely contrived, are theſe eſtabliſhed laws and 

| ee | 


Throughout the wide extent of differences there 
can be but one beſt. Infinite Wiſdom will adopt 
no other, and a power irreſiſtible and Almighty, 
like his, will be at no loſs to execute it. Such 
diſplay of ſkill, forecaſt, wiſe proviſion, and infinite 
_ goodneſs, does it not call loudly on Heaven and 
Earth on creatures. animate and inanimate—to | 
give glory to God their Maker, the ſovereign Au- 2 
thor and Lord of e the e ſource of mts =, 
and light, and j Joy." 
at wcthings, perfe&ion Pre as 4 
gels admire.” © Theſe things the Angels deſire to 
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Intelligent Beings, ever on the watch, | though 
unſeen by us, are they not our e An gels, 
| and always about us ? 


$5 


. Millions of Spirits, creatures x . on 3 
Unſeen, both a we wake and when we fleep. 


1 


: 8 not reſcue us in the 8 of danger, 
uphold us, protect us; and have they not been 


known (ſor this purpoſe) to have aſſumed a dreſs 


and 8 like our, own, and quitted them a 
Ka e- e Ont, e, 


Mears. 
at "Sho 
PEE us, . us to, ſubmit to the loweſt offices 
for hs, Nb wand e e of 5 „ 


* 


In a 8 tid viſible FU an 1 con- 


auscded the Iſraelites through the Wilderneſs, and 
became their leader. To Joſhua, on the plains of 


Jericho, he appeared a warrior, Captain of the 


Lord's Hoſt, announced the ſurrender of the Ca- 
| Haanites, and foretold the moment. On Mount 


Sinai, Angels, with awful ſolemnity handed down | 


to the Iſraelites the moral law. Encircled with 
. glory, an Angel delivered his meſſage to the Shep- 
| herds as they were watching their flocks by night. 


From the brightneſs .of his luſtre; (midnight ap- 
peared mid-day.” And now the Shepherds, look. 


ing up, ſaw a vaſt multitude, a ane hoſt, and 


they ſung an anthem of praiſe to God.” A new 


1 2 the — in the firmament, became a 


Herald, . 


52 
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Herald, and conveyed the glad tidings of the birth 
of a Saviour to Arabia. It was an Angel of light. 
Under his guidance the learned Magi of the Eaſt 
ſet out on their i journey to Nannen 


Aſter his e faſting and return from the e 
Angels came and miniſtered to his wants. On : 
many intereſting occaſions they were ſeen con- 
yerſing with him. After his burial an Angel rolled 
away the ſtone of the Sepulchre, and he fat down 
upon it. His countenance was as lightning, and 
his raiment white as ſnow. Angels became guar- 
dians of the body of Jeſus. Clad in white (per- 
ſonating a young Man) an Angel firſt told of his 
Reſurrection. Two Angels, who were alſo'clad-in 
white, were ſeen by the Apoſtles immediately' after 
his Aſcenſion (while on Mount Olivet they yet 
ſtood gazing). and they comforted the Apoſtles, | 
foretold his return, a and d ies mae] . 


So vaſt a Gare 4o they IEP as PO en- 7 
; tinea their powers, one fingle one of them was . . 
ſent to deſtroy an army of one hundred fourſcore 
and five thouſand. , All homage from Men they 5 


refuſe, and direct us where alone to pay it. We 
are your fellow ſervants, we join in our worſhip to- 
gether with you, to one common 2 85 aud Father 
bf us all.“ e "7 eee ere 
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At death, Angels await our departure, the ap- 


inked: guides of our Spirit, now ſeparated from, 
and now ſoaring above mattter, and about to unite 


to that ſource whence it firſt flow friend- 


dice us to the inhabitants 


ens laws and manners. 


. 0 nw; ke 153 as > by ents . 
we ſoar aloſt to heavenly objects, and enter the 


ſociety of the bleſſod, can we help converſing with 


ly an office (while the union is diffolving, and the 
EM to point the way and. 


our friends and relatives there incorporate, and, our 


Souls (though you ſuppoſe them only < thought”) 


© With ſuch Spirits, ;the Tuff made perſeat,* 
Will truly (at ſome future period) be incorporated 
Ente one boch and ſoaiety, Angel even hee, 
are ſaid to take a feeling intereſt in all our ad- „ 
IE, vances and returns Sos a hare, is joy in bx 
> For that renten. 85 _— | 
-  ,2 Thoug Ge 145 abby til wok HD 
18 they looking forward to this happy anions at the 
„ IE of the © Juſt,” _ - : 
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Milton bas dreſſed this Heavenly Viſitor.— 


— Six wings he wore, to ſhade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clad . 
Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaft 
With regal ornament ; the middle pair 

Girt like a ſtarry zone his waſte, and round 
Szirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, , 
And colours dipp'd in heaven; the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain. Like Maia's Son he ſtood: 


And ſhook his plumes, that Ms OW fill'd 
The circuit wide.” 
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Spor. u. ho 
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TOWSOEVER inadequate our idea of Spirit, 
and however impenetrable the darkneſs un- 
der which'we have viewed the preceding Section, 
| ſhall we find our difficulty at all leſſened when 
we make our further attempt when we ſoar fill 
| higher, and aim at forming ſome conception of 
"Deity ? But—it is of the utmoſt importance to 


our happineſs, to entertain rational and devout 


thoughts worthy of this great God. Of Hun, 
with whom we have to do for ever IT 


„ Hail, See of Being, Under Soul | 
Of Heaven and Kan Edential Peoſence, hail! 


To thee 1 bend * 8 8 „ my thoughts 
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We can, indeed „rr Jt conceptions at all . 
of the agency of an infinitely wiſe, pure, and 1. 
dependent Spirit; we are under tbe neoeſſity 
_ (whenever we make the attempt, and ſpeak of 
this great God) to uſe terms derived from our- 
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The Ancients, aſtoniſhed at the ſublimity of Ho- 


mer, in defining the Supreme Being, acknowledge 


him © the only one who had ſeen or expoſed the 


Gods to human view.” Fre iS feet altas — Hs n 


E cmi ia. as 


. # a Theological Poet, K4 has divided the one 
tale God, and diſplayed him by his attributes un- 
der various characters, ſuch as * Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, Neptune, &c.“ As a Phyſical Poet, he 
makes Gods of natural cauſes, and aſſigns them, 


Manners, Expreſſions and Actions. As a Moral 


Poet, he makes Gods of our virtues and our vices. 
*Degenerating from the ſublime idea of this di- 


vine Poet; and (as it were) lofing fight of it, 
the Gods whom the Heathen worſhipped were 
corrupt, paſſionate, revengeful and laſcivious. 'To 
| ſuch ideal forms and characters the Heathen bowed 
and paid his ſuperſtitious homage. Henee—how 
naturally would ſuch ſupplicants yield to like paſ- 

ſions, and without reſtraint indulge in like ſenſua- 


lities ! But—the pious devotee, by retiring from 


the world, and pouring out his Soul, in folemn _ 
aQs of ſelf· abaſement and adoration, before a Be- | 
ing of infinite purity and tranſcendent goodneſs, | 


« The Father of his Spirit” might he not kindle in 
his breaſt a reverence for like affeQions, and root 
as, Ny ae which * dn. | 


5 mens banded ad due rene c 
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The expoſtulation of Job, 1 the heavieſt 


preſſure of affliction and diſmay, amounts by no 
means to a prohibition. © Canſt thou by ſearch- 


ing find out God? Canſt tliou find out the Al- 


mighty to perfection? Vain, ſurely, would be the 


attempt. Behold! God is great and we know 
him not !” Our faculties, none of them, enable 


us to take in the formation of the meaneſt inſect 


he has made, or the moſt contemptible atom bow 


much leſs to comprehend the firſt original cauſe 


of all things, and underſtand the * Almighty” to 


/ Perfetion |. But—though ſuch knowledge be too 


big, and we expect not to attain unto it, would 
not the ſearoh engage our ſober thought, call fort! 


into exerciſe: the faculties he has given us, and 


(though higher than Heaven, deeper than Hell— 
though immeaſurable by Earth and broader than 


the Sea), we wade out of our depth on a ſubje& ſo 


85 ſublime. and e it wg > 00 time 
not N loſt. | : FE: Hy . 


we th 


hom: iſpoſed : min will Hook auido its af- 


0 ow meditations on God, becauſe it _— 
5 W all its Fee find him: out to Kone | 
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could never know from Reaſon.” The Almighty 


Parent, Creator and Governor of the World is 
there held 5 e view. His character and . 
| 4 = "Y OE. | 33 1208 | attributes 
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attributes delineated. There we read, that he (in 
ſome viſible form) appeared to Adam and to his 
children the Patriarchs, and that his exiſtence, his 
influential agency and providence, were expreſsly 
evidenced by repeated meſſages, by ſubſequent 
miracles which excited attention, the awful ſolem- 
N nities on Mount Sinai, and by the ſure voice of 
i e | 


5 to 3 6e the firſt 8 re- 
ſpecting the Gods is, to believe that there are 
Gods.“ Having this truth impreſſed upon his 
mind, Fu venerable Apoſtle tells us He. who 
W to God muſt ae that He's is.” 


1 


Availing ourſelyes of ſuch a Divine 3 do 


not our ſenſes, and the deductions of our own rea- 


ſon, together with the ſtudy. of theſe Scriptures, | 
lead us to conceive, not only of his exiſtence, but 
alſo. of ſome traits of his character, his perfections 
and attributes? Thus are our reaſonings hereby 
ſtrengthened, and we compare them with what we 
read, and with what we have been told. The at- 
tributes, indeed, and qualities of this great God, 

we cannot help pre-ſuppoſing and acknowledging 
them as beforehand well known. The writings of | 
Moſes (tho moſt ancient upon record) although 


3 6 + Pak 6 Deorum cultus Deos eredere.” e. 
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they confiſt chiefly of doctrines and religious pre- 

| _ - pts, no one proof is offered of the exiſtence and 
deing of a God, every body acknowledged him. 

''- The pious Theologian reaſoned thus :—Have all 

- things exiſted in their preſent ſtate from ity ? 

Have they fallen into this ſtate by chance? Was 

there a time when they did not exiſt ? Did they 

5 produce themſelves, or, did the world owe its be- 

FANG "_— or form to ſome wiſe > Ayes or Creator ? 


\ 


lands contem ce ak e 151 us 
on to an inveſtigation of his works. Now, when 
ve onee conceive of the exiſtence of any one thing 
whatever, 1 emonſtrate the © firſt great 
enuf 55 all ie „„ 


| eee eee Mare | 
every page is written (as it were) by the finger of 
. God, and in a language well underſtood by all. 
| Can you ſurvey the world we live in, the work. 
manſhip of his hand, and not yield a full afſent, 
not only to the being of a God, but alſo to his 
preſence and agency. What beauty, magnificence 
and deſign? What fitneſs and harmony ſubſiſt 
throughout Nature ? Intelligent beings, a count- 
7 leſs ers eee e I: ee a 
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Former? Every one provided for, cloathed and 
- fed, and no Contriver, no Provider? Are you not 
thus led - on to the diſcovery of © The firſt fair 
firſt good ? of an exiſting agent and firſt cauſe of 
all, and bence acquire ſome faint idea of this in- 
| cer wiſe asker Farent of _ ad 
- Dionyfius, an Faſtern 3 aſked of the 
Philoſopher what God was? Struek dumb by the 
queſtion, he deſired a day's time to confider of it; 
at the cloſe of one day he requeſted two, after two, 
four, doubling his demands. The more he con- 
templated a ſubject, ſo vaſt and boundleſs, as the 
nature of Deity, the more he FRO OY 2 a 
loſs to define Ws. 25 


10 How hw wall I attempt t to N of 8 8 
Who, light Himſelf, in uncreated habe hg 3 | 
Inveſted deep, dwells awfully retired FT wy 
From mortal 7 1 purer ken.” e erer, 
e whit bodily: 4 or rin en you 
conceive of the inviſible God? No Man hath ſeen 
| bim No Man can ſee hip and live! | 
| 85 
5 2 grand operations in a Nature continye ai 
to excite our wonder, nor are we yet able to ex- 
plain their cauſe; but, we are ſurely at a far greater 
_ loſs, when we preſume to deſcribe the ſublime co ; 
more — Es: of Spirit. | 
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Although the exiſtence of a God is ſo far from 


 rieeding a proof, that it is, in 227 Pie e Wy 59% 


ching of which we are certain; J 


aſtoniſhment whenever we make our: attempt at 
defining him; but, reſpecting bis exiſtence, it is 


ſurely impoſſible to find, in the whole compaſs of 
morals, another truth, which, according to the 


Juſteſt laws of reaſoning, admits of ſuch ſtrict and 
rigorous demonſtration. "Notwithſtanding; what 
ſielf. abaſement does it induee! What diffidence! 


What diſtruſt! Every ancient record, indeed; as. 
well as thoſe the moſt every traveller tells 


vilized Iſlanders,*/* none dare diſpute the Being of 
a God.” At every period, and in every country, 
we have had to notice ſome worſhip, and recognize 


ſome temple, 1 ſome acknowledgment, ſome venera- 


tion and repreſentation of him. No nation is ſo 


barbarous, no human being ſo ſavage- as to be un· 
acquainted with the idea of a God, and muſt not 


the univerſal conſent ee ene, 
the dictate of Nature? 


. 'Willon's Voyage in the Duff to Otaheite. 
+ What all men yield afſent te to hath the fulleſt evidence | 


| thibg is capable of. 
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Thus from tradition, the organs of ſenſe, and 
the volume of Nature which lies open to our view, 


we learn much and are compelled to admire, whe- 


ther we will or no, the handy-work which pre- 


ſents itſelf, oo one an N and See ee 
Agent. | 


The ſtructure of the univerſe itſelf, - the firſt of 


_ philoſophers eſteemed a moſt uncontrovertible proof = 
of bis Being and Providence, and ſo ſeriouſly was 

he impreſſed by it, he never once was heard to pro- 

nounce the word God” without: a vangg el 

| ful inal % 1h 61h 136 


as; ee : {+ $5 rt 
The Wes Biſhop cho any reſearches 


from Metaphyſics into the nature and eſſence of 
this Supreme Being) ſays, © I have long thought 


that the motion of the Heavenly bodies, the for- 


mation and growth of Animals and Plants, the ca- 
pacity and faculties of the human mind, the ability 
| _ even nee 125 hand 8 ane 19 Rad by 


7 eee Biſhop of Landaff. Newton als, on pronoun- 
cng is ame, he firſt took off his hat. bis eddt 


:'F How many muſcles are employed to lift the arm, yet how 
inftantaneous the act? The fluid paſſes through the nerves from 
the brain to the muſcles as quick and ſudden as electric fire. 


How obedient to will? What mobility! ? wit contrived, i in- 


298 the ſame and conftant. 


Eo "Ys ga ſingle 
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bs angle act of volition, afford ach ROY 
en n ae a be 


. Author® whe in ai ob eee 


5 and philoſophic genius, was ſcarcely. exceeded by 


any) afſerts, © that he indeed muſt be blind, who 
ſees not the infinite wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator, in theſe his handy- works; and whoſoever 
he be who refuſes to acknowledge them muſt be 
mad.” Do we not ſee intelligence preſiding over 
all Ns, completing each unfiniſhed work, 
making or about. to be made, aſſigning to it its 
ſtation and place, diſpoſing the whole circle of Be- 
ing guiding « each = Ei DRE 192 _ | 


wh „ dy <a 5 


5 Woe PRA af; e 8 Soi 
witneſs contrivance and: defign ; a clock, for in- 
| Rance, to what do you impute the workmanſhip or 
2 going of it? to itſel no, ſurely. It poſſeſſes mo 
faculty of contriving whatever. Where then does 
it reſide but in ſome diſtinct and ſeparate agent? 
In the works of Nature, what innumerable con- 


> trivances, and do MY: not n a Daune, 238 


A e 


wwe n admit Hens | indettigent dag to „ 
made, and by an act only of his will, 0 one n 13 


* Cotes. | 


world 3 
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world; and can he not, with the ſelf-ſame eaſe, 
throughout infinite ſpace, create new worlds every 


day, and endow each of them wieh endleſs Pw 
5 NOPE the ee j 
e 8 wy —_ in vain to the 

nen Monarch on the Being of a God, we are 
told, he conſtructed the outlines of a Palace, and 
ſo contrived, that the King in his morning hunt 
ſhould paſs by this manſion, which he had erected 
in the deſert, and that he ſhould all of a ſudden 
come accidentally upon it. Pharoah and his No- 
bles (all ſurprize) made up to the building—what 
is this? Who built this? As no one could give 
him information, Moſes came forward and told the 
King, © the Palace had built itſelf.” Pharoah 
laughed, and (ſays he) do you call yourſelf a Pro- 
Phet, and believe a Palace could build itfelf, and 
in the midſt of a deſert? How is it then (ſays 
| Moſes) you can ſuppoſe the World to have made 
itſelf ? Why not rather conclude that a fabric ſo 
ſolid, ſo magnificent, and ſo admirable in all its 
parts, ſhould be the workmanſhip of ſome viſe and 


5 e ere AP . 


4 a by PP. 


This bolds equally e reſpe@ing 
} 8 His formation is replete with the moſt ex- 
quiſite defign—the human eye is made for fight, 
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the human car adapted to ſounds, ſo for their ſe- 


parate purpoſes are his feelings, taſte and ſmell 
allotted him; but Man is but little acquainted 
with his own formation, and had no powers what- 


ever whereby he could make bimſelf—Man muy 
have 2 852 a e , 


Intellect in ths Deity 2 power, ee to l 


| the "utmoſt bounds of poſſibility. In the world we 
inhabit, the profuſion of beauty, utility, fitneſs, 
elegance in minute things, and magnificence in 


greater, exceed all bounds, and only leave us to 


admire and adore. Our groſs conceptions; indeed, 
are neither intended nor adapted to the contem- 


plation of a pure and ſpiritual Being; but, by thus 


meditating on his works, and reaſoning on all we 


ſee, ſo many traces of wiſdom and deſign appear, 


| that it greatly NO our narrow ag and com- 
7 7 0 * much h, thats application 

- d frag) B64 we DET: 5 ee 
: aan n 1 enter ints Ee of _ 
Ho SO b r K e © 


ſome purpoſe; and has not oro the nobleſt work 


in the oma his alle Mar ad L-t va 
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| Not the 0a minute er infignificant. atom 50 
has its uſe, ſerves its peculiar ends, is produced for. 
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Nor need we then confine ourſelves altogether 
to what we ſee abroad let us look for our intelli- 
gence within — we need not go from home; for, 
(although we do not know of what nature this ſelf- 
conſcious thing may be) yet, from what paſſes 
within us, from the powers itſelf of this“ Think- 
ing Being, which we call ourſelves, its faculties 
and endowments, we acquire at leaſt ſome few 
eee ATE e gain 


Figs a ſerious hes . our e then, 
there appears (ſays a learned Author) one way 
more leſt us of forming ſome further conception 
of Deity. |< From thought and reflection, let us 
(for inſtance) form ſome eſtimate of human excel- 
lence as we trace it in ourſelves, although we can 
ſee it only in fingle and detached pieces here a 
virtue and there a virtue — for, in any one charac- 
ter whatever, you ſurely find no aſſemblage of 
them at all; but, by uniting theſe fragments, col- 
| leRtively, the benevolence; and humanity. of one, 
the piety and integrity of another, and ſo on, you 
may figure to yourſelf one good and perfect Man; 
yet, would it not be a creature of fancy, mere 
ideal fiction only, a ſomething you never ſaw nor 
knew? After this, ſuppoſe you realize ſuch an 


aſſemblage, bright and unſullied, might you not 


from thence be led on to conceive ſomewhat more 
of the perfetions and character of Deity. In him 
rg | | all 


all excelleney is real. The ideas you have been 
collecting of ideal perfection—all its ſcattered rays 
are in him concentrated, they become the exiſt. 
ing — * _ GE: Great cn * eee 


» 


As we will Woe al 8 ind from what POR 
been with great diffidence offered, acquire ſome 
condeption of Deity, faint indeed, and moſt inade- 7 


; TOO en e EYE 
. 

God is a Benn kiſs exiſbidos: all Nature 
proclaims, and all mankind with one general yoice 
acknowledge. The magnificence we behold ſhews 
the maſterly hand of intelligence and deſign. The 


produce of one great and wiſe mind. He hung 


the world upon nothing. How ſtately ! how im- 
menſe the concave ! To our Planet he affigned its 


diſtances, and (by the well-known laws of projec- 
tion and attraction, of gravitation and repulſion) 


regulated its motions and affixed its boundary; 


and, throughout infinite ſpace, doubtleſs, many 


others, and repleniſhed them all with intelligent 


Beings, happy in their reſpective ſtations, enjoying 


| exiſtence. | Theſe ſhining worlds above, through- 
out their revolutions; and no leſs our Planet with 


its peopled inhabitants, do they not vouch for a 


Providence, the being and preſence of a Gd? 


The 


— 
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The Sun“ ſhines forth in the majeſty of her 
FRY and the Moon, f ſhe rideth in her full- 
neſs, the grandeſt objects of creation. The 
ſtarry Heavens declare his glory. Earth is full of 
his goodneſs, 10 is the great and wide Sea, 


From this frontiſpiece and firſt page in the book 
of Nature, are we not eager to enquire more, and 
diligently ſeek out this great God iis all 
his works ? 


From the bottom of the Ocean the Sun attracts 
rivers of water, ſuſpends them in air, and gives 
them in charge to the winds, and diftributes them, 
as he nn over Iſlands _ yank ee 


n 


72 „ What agb pings: to the 8 a 
luminary—how illuſtrious its approach? The pageantry of a 
Theatre, the brilliancy of an Aſſembly, the architecture and 

magnificence of a Palace, he prog into AK and both than 
nothing before it. | . 


be Moon, elit lamp of nigh 
_ +. O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 
Wben not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, _ 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene, 
5 Around her throne the vivid planets =... 
And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole; 
-  *Ofer the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 
And tipp'd with filver every mountain's head— 
Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, + | 
A flood of WY burſts from all the ſxies. Hours. 
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| glide through the ſky from place to place, under 


a variety of fanciful ſhapes. See but their golden 
treſſes, one while like ſtreamers beautifully waving, 
at another black and tremendous, vomiting out 
fire. How awfully loud its reports in the thunder 


Immenſe bodies of water are hence poured out on 
the mountains, ot diſtributed i in dews, in rain, in 
ſnow or hail. Every river fills its urn, the 


parched ſield reſumes its verdure, and our en, 
bloom afreſh.” 


Let any one (fays Ariſtotle) furvey the magni- 


dude ofthe. glouds—baw.apheld-and Gwiftly;duivan 
by | the £ winds. | The Sun, in its burſt -of. glory, : 


making the day, and the phaſes of the Moon, at 


night, with the majeſty of the reſplendent dome; 
and he cannot but acknowledge it RES cl n an 


#7 


I and ky: 8 


Theſe een . Fo — * when called and | 


; 48 are contained in no ciſtern but their 


own, and, is their weight ſupported. by any pillar? 


See but their rapid progreſſion, yielding a full 


aſſent to this proof of a Deity from the works of 5 


Nature, and admiring the proceſs ſo well known 


to an Iſlander. Seneca adds But, ſhould e 


by day profanely. utter his diſbelief of a God at 
| 5 when —_ bimſelf, oe will "ey wane of 
"4 What 


I 
* 


his 


What underſtanding leſs than infinite could 
have formed the vaſt variety harmony and beauty 
we behold ? What unity of deſign? A huge fa- 
| bric aptly linked, contrived, and fitted to all its 
component parts, forming one grand Syſtem, re- 
gular, OG and beautiful. We cannot form 


1y idea of t — y of þ his er gf oh een whit 
OW in 


itely r 1 1 | 


WL — cs! 


ſuperior to e thing which is s here diſplayed !' FE 


And if again you take a view of Nature as the 


is employed in the minute, in feeding and cloath-_ 
ing of vegetable life, inſets. and animals, does not 


the world preſent a fair ſpeQacle of fitneſs and 
order creatures innumerable, elegantly nn 
ſupported and provided for by ſome © Being, 

' wiſe, powerful and beneficent. By our outward 


' ſenſes it is thus we diſcern Him, and no leſs in- 


3 from what we more Juli call ourſelves. 


Who does 5 feel a 8 e urging | 7 


him to apply to God for what he anxiouſly is wiſh- 


ing to poſſeſs. Hope then, and keen deſire, of 
\. themſelves elevate the Soul to Heaven, and im- 
plore poſſeſſion; and is not our hope ftrengthened; - 
does it not amount to a degree of faith, when we 
believe too that he will befriend us? Men are 


oſten ſeen to act aright from their feelings, though 
from principle they may reaſon badly on them. 
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Men may be n. in Ay yet right i in pats | 


8550 „ scare on 


3 ſhe of herſelf W us Wa e to 

an intelligent Being, reverence to a Superior, gra- 
titude to a Benefactor. From Nature then, and 
(as it were) from Inſtinct, we pay homage to one 
Eternal Self-exiſtent Mind,” poſſeſſing abſolute 
perfection. Our vows we make to Him, in our 


ſolemn oaths we appeal. to Him, for help we look 


. up to Him, for every unexpected good we thank 
Him, in ſickneſs and diſtreſs we fly to Him. Hu- 
man weakneſs itſelf thus announces his preſence, 
notwithſtanding (how humiliating the thought) 
inſtead of finding him out, we loſe ourſelves in 
impenetrable darkneſs, whenever we contemplate | 
the: being, perfections, and attributes of this great 
God. In truth, no language can define him, no 
thoughts but his own can comprehend him; for 
the higheſt moſt exalted creature in the univerſe, 
he has made it capable only MO a) YR 
; _ himſelf can CEE him. 1 


8 ve thus loſe kink in 3 we 

are inquiſitive without impertinence! Elevated 
withoot pride! and leſt at liberty to adore the un- 
mts n i . pa e TE 8 to any e | 


« This u Alb-enighty Being, Sid Lord of ar” 
cis called us into life. We ſtand ſolely indebted 
"08 o him We re ese e bis _— 
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nel in our peer bstion, ſeed on bis bounty, and 
under the feelings of gratitude, confidentially ap- 
proach bim; but clouds and darkneſs, even here, 
ſurround him. His mode of managing us, al- 
| though ſo kind, yet how incomprehenſible! How: 
little can we bn of him 


2 Aüütrutioc indeed, muſt flow from inſtin&—it 
is indeed inſtinct itſelf, and yields a full affent to 
the preſence of a God. Admiration forces. itſelf 
on all our intelleQual eg and N 


their moſt e "— | 


0 but notice a Man on any a deen. 
His Soul is fixed. He is calling on his God. On 


a any extraordinary ſight alſo, in a tranſport and joy 
at n is 9 not bins wp td | him ? 


To this Groth God” we with one” voice 
aſcribe perfection, and acquire our idea of it from 
7, what we ſee in ourſelyes, our own powers, exiſt- 
ence, good qualities and duration. All venerable 
appellations we apply to Deity. By referring to 
him whatſoever we find right good and fair in 
ourſelves, we diſcover ſomething of his ſtrength in 
our e e of bis 1 in our 3 


X £31207 ; . I e 1 „ 


The objetts' to OY we bete aſeribe ex- 
| cellence, are, Intelligence, Power, Rectitude; 
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every Being poſſeſſing theſe we preſer to any other 


without tbem. Is there not ſomething intrinſically 
worthier, and more amiable in goodneſs, veraeity 
and juſtice, than in their contraries, ſomething 
widely different in their very natures. Our intel- 


lectual faculties then, thoſe perfections we ſet the 
higheſt value on in ourſelves, we attribute to 
Deity, concluding that our greateſt excellencies 
are hg _ repreſentation of bis peſeGions.” : ; 


Intellec or Mid (for flere 3 higher 
in our r eſtimation than body wiſdom we prefer 


to folly, mercy to cruelty, good to evil, power to 
_ weakneſs,” and we can enlarge ſuch a conception - 


28 de to thaw in- 
W. Is | 


Ae 


Think then. of this ' Great 1 as infinitely 

| wiſe, for, be knoweth all things. Conceive of his 
Power as jrrefiſtible, for, he is Almighty, Of his 

. riches as, inexbauſtible, for, be poſſeſſes all things, 8 
That he is moſt. caſy of acceſs, becauſe always 
with you——As moſt. mereiful and tenderly As pi6y 
| _ for, © N THREE endureth is ever.“ 


115 
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We 92 40 2 8 ee de fills Reg 5 
Earth with his preſence. His taking up the ag 
in the bollow of his hand, well expreſſes; his 5 

 menſity ae 


We 


. 
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25 exiſt in | db inhabits eternity. We 
well know our commencement; but, he is without 
beginning as without end. We are mortal, he 
only hath immortality. We dependent, he alone 
independent and eternal. We blind and errone- 
ous, he effulgent in os incapable of error. 


We muſt an es the ſubject ; is infi- 
nite, and we ourſelves finite; but, by contraſting 
our finite powers with infinite, and adding infinity 


to our o excellencies ; and, excluding from him 


A 4 
98 
* 


dur weakneſſes and defects, we further acquaint 


gurſelves with the great God; and we might pur 


ſue the inquiry and enlarge our views further ſtill, 


by dwelling on the perſections as thus contraſted 


with their oppoſites. His ſtrength (one undecay- 


ing principle of operation) compared with our 

weakneſs. © Haſt thou not known, haſt thou not 

| heard, that the everlaſting God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the Earth, fainteth not, nor 
is he weary ? Our. ſhort exiſtence may be con- 


traſted with his living for ever. Immortal vigour 


with mortality, ſiokneſs and decay. Subject our- 


' ſelves io change he the one e Spirit, 
5 ho face rey, ng and for ever. | 


| The Le Gogh powers of as 6 « Great God” 
we 58 3 contemplate with diffidence and 
22 z 1 admiration. 
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admiration. What limits can be ſet to the per- 
fection of intellect in that Being, whoſe almiglity 
agency was prior to all Nature, the Author and 
Former of it, who moulded it into all its parts, 


affixed its boundaries, and gave it thoſe laws which 


govern it; but, does not intelle in the Deity ex- 


tend to the utmoſt bounds of poſſibility, to all 
conceivable N os eee and de- 


| HAM 5 


. the e of the. Shore Abbe us, 


1 ilk their magnificence, and the conftancy and 


regularity of their motions,” from every thing we 


ſee on Earth below, the NY of all bis a .f 
| how admirable? 1 


| a — Was « every 8 cs of Man 55 
. Almighty Father! ſilent in thy praiſe, | 
Thy works themſelves . raiſe a 8 155 voice 
* thee SHI” t ps; 


1 nel? 


5 - 
13 


3 . e ee in 9 8 1 


ada amiable, and which in ſo ſuperior a degree 


we attribute to him, we ſurely learn much; al- 


5 though (vaſt as our capacities are) our r reach into 


futurity, our comprehenſion and ideas of © infi- 


. nity” muſt appear limited, indeed, and far too 
weak to take in ſo glorious” and incompr 


. e On hit we. are © perpetually 


rel enſible 


ſilenced 
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2 * 
filenced whenever we make our attempt, and are 
(as it were) annihilated before him. Such, and 
ſuch only muſt be the view of our abſolute no- 


thingneſs, when contraſted with bs infinite let 


neſs. and elle, 


. Novrithfianding, although our inquiſitive ſearch 
may not make us knowing, it muſt make us mo- 
deſt. Repetition, ſurely, is both tireſome and diſ- 
guſting, yet, it is a ſubje& I cannot leave in- 
dulge me a little longer in this train of thought. 
We accuſtom ourſelves (for inſtance) to fix bounds 
to every thing; but, He is ſo immenſe the Hea- 
vens of Heavens cannot contain him. A Being 
that includes every thing, and from whom ng 


is nen 


: Should a Soul, ſtarting beyond the bounds of 
creation, for millions of millions of years, continue 
its progreſs through infinite ſpace,* ſtill it would 
find itſelf within the arms and embrace of its 
8 "OW ! the EY of that ee "me 


__ ö [ - 1 1 

” 3 is «this removal of a Nen Hom 3 and . 
ration. Space and duration themſelyes the. cannot be annihi- 
lated—how can they be ſeparated | from themſelves, In like 


manner we conceive of them as having no. bounds, and thus 4 


| acquire our idea of infinity ; and having once conceived of 1 in- 
fnity, we muſt conclude of its power as the ſeat. of vf 
"i and rectitude. | n 
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fore whom this immeaſurable extent is but a 

e Whoſe hand n it out eee a _— ! 
off Thus there i is no ne . or 8 of 

his preſence. There 1 is no end of his PORE” 


As to his other a a in like 
manner, of the Sovereign of the Univerſe, confiſt- 
ently throughout as the moſt perfect of all charae- 
ters—but, how ſhall we expreſs it! © It is infinite 
_ goodneſs guided by unerring wiſdom, and ſup- 
ported by Almighty power.” In him, therefore, 
there can be no variableneſs or ſhadow of a change; 
ſor, throughout the wide extent of poſſible differ - 
_— in the nature of things there can be but one 
te Beſt,” * and that one Beſt will be perceived by 
Infiaite intelligence, and become the permanent 
election of infinite wiſdom and infinite goodneſs. 
His Omnipotence thus alſo has no bounds. ' After 
this manner we reaſon reſpecting his other per- 
ſections ! Uncontroulable power (for inſtance) 
and inflexible © juſtice,” tremendous attributes. 
8 Hegs (annie, . ns ns RAY is bis 


tg Amongft the poffible ſchemes wad ns of 3 
the many ways of ordering the ſeries of events, there is a Be,. 
The Deity acts only by this rule. Are not all ways equally 

known to him? Why ſhould he deviate from the Jef? Will . 
be who poſſefſes all moral excellence ever chuſe what is con- : 
5 e 00s e g | 


0 | 
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power.” Perfect knowledge · muſt of neceſſity bb | 


long to him—if God be every where; every thing 
muſt be known to him. A Being always about 
us is intimately acquainted with us, our very 
tboughts are known to him, and that afar off— 


< ere they were my own.” From inſtinct we cry 


out © God knows,” for truly (as we ſhould expreſs 
| it) he hears all we a ſees all we "Ow knows what 
we think. 


. we not, bee Gadd n either of Joy 
or ſorrow, take refuge in the boſom of | Deity. 


| Where elſe can we fly? By an involuntary act our 
hands are lifted up to Heaven. Our tearful eyes 


ſeek. from thence a friend. Do not our wants . 


themſelves lead us to him who provides, who careth 


for us? Oh! Thou one Supreme Almighty Being, 
oppoſed to thee all power is weakneſs ! Upheld. by 


= e is ane ne 


Tbougb. aden ſo nk: e n 


— we inſtantly aſcribe to Godp-tor as 


| he cannot err, therefore he changeth not. 


A knowledge which ſees through every thing though : never | 


| fo ſecret, pierces through; our very thoughts, and thoſe barely 


- conceived, and even afar off, juſt as light through air, and with 
infinitely greater. facility. His omnipreſence and ubiquity often - 


implies, that his power and knowledge extend every where. 


How natural a figure, and how m In Him 


we live, and move, and have our being. 
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Ayful, incomprebenſible, os full of majeſty are 
. the repreſentations made of this 6c Ane Lord 
ol all.” ons 


H A forbids all PINS Ther mot ſubtle 
oe or the brighteſt light (the uſual emblems of 
his-preſence) is no image of his ſpirituality. No 
Man hath ſeen him! No Man can ſee him and 
live! The affrighted Iſraelite, at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, once ſaw his God deſcend in a glory, when, 
all terrific and full of majeſty, the Mount appeared 
encompaſſed with blackneſs, and darkneſs, and 
tempeſt. Once he beared the awful voice of God, 
but he would not again witneſs the convulſions of 


3 1 Nature, or approach the ſolemnities exhibited on 
u Mount, on the further promulgation of the 
= ! Maw, leſt r has Edie. - Ent 
: 5 8 1 a Gals view als . Riots . 


: Sea proclaim the auguſt preſence of this great 
God. The wonders of the deep add a new proof 


of his agency and ſuperintending Providence, how 
0 ee Its awful ſound is, © the voice of 


God.“ Its vaſineſs, variety of its changes, its nu- 


them, loudly Noor the wiſdom and e 
of its Former. 1 „„ 


moe hand that made me is Divine." * 


* c LE 2 "Lp N 
* * ; 
: | B 
4 * "gs — 
E 2-26 1 \ : [ ; 2 f IV. 
” * 5 y * 
* 
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merous inhabitants, and ample proviſion made for © 
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By the ebb and flow of the 845 be ſhutteth it 
up as it were with doors. Its flux and reflux, what 
a firm barrier. A wall of defence, how ſimple ! a 

little n now all-ſufficient ! 


1 tf « Hitherto, but no further Here ſhall hs 
N waves be yer * 5 


A late admired Author on this ſubject writes 
thus :—*© Were we indulged in our wiſhes, what 
further diſplay of his exiſtence ? what proof would 
ſatisfy us ? Suppoſe him to aſſume a human form, 
' ſhould we not ſay he was a Man? If God would 
be pleaſed (ſays Porphyry) to make himſelf viſible 
to Men, he would chuſe Light for bis Body and 
Truth for his Soul. But—inveſted in an unknown 
and celeſtial form, could we ſee him and live? A 
further diſplay. of his works, inſtead of giving us a 
dlearer view of him, would conſound our feeble 
organs. Fix yourſelf in any point of the Heavens, 
and obſerve the Earth's diurnal motion, the rapid 
whirl of rivers, oceans, kingdoms, with a velocity 
thrice as great as that of a cannon ball. Or—take 
a view of its annual circle round the Sun, a ſwift- 
neſs ſeventy-five times quicker ſtill, Could you 
ee all this without horror, wildneſs, and total deſ- 
pondency. Look next into your own frame, the 
blood in circulation, the nerves in action, ſecre- 
z Wong: of bumours, tubes, veins, arteries, pumps, 
ws SIP ' | "COST | 


; 7 2 Dee | N > ES 
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curfents, pivots, durſt you medi one ſingle move- 


ment, leſt you ſnap ſome fibre, break ſome Dy 


intelligence without the intermediate means, would 
not ſuch eons EY us 5 of pa. COTS | 


and his Maker, near enough 'to' conceive ſome- 
thing of his infinite perfections, while 1 or 8 


1 


confuſe or e the e | Ty 


Was be to act on our minds, by communicating 


of N 5 


1 a - wh 
NE 


ow kindly then are all Wg ated; the 


diſtance how wiſely proportioned between Man 


near as to be annihilated by their luſtre. Does he 
not, under the form of Matter, yeil his — 


from us, and accommodate it to us? Does he not, 
with reſpect to the movements of the material 


world, as well as thoſe which take place in our- 
ſelves, embolden us with confidence, when we ſee 


the wiſe proviſion he has made for the ſafety of 
| both, and by aſſuming the direction bimſelf, 4 
E 155 - re bimfelF? ? 


rem sh — as theſe; ne 


Howe dne philoſophy; let us ſum up the 
| proofs | by repeating the arguments already en- 


forced, from the book of Nature fo well under- 
ſtood by a 10 
which ſpeak to us with ten thouſand tongues, or 


| FX} 15 I 23 ; . aloud, . 


1 5 E. 


the works of this « Great God,“ 


HEE 


bees 
OT LM 
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aloud, or in ſecret ee aaoueiug © 18 Gus | 
Is HERE.” * : 0 


The highly extended dome above us conveys'to 

me ideas of immenſity, and ſo again the magnifi- 
cence of the ocean. Whereſoever we turn our 
eyes, we read our daily duties, and feel excitements 
. to gratitude, The Earth is full of his goodneſs. 
The fruit ſaſpended on every bough ſhews his 
providential care and love for me. The revolations 

of the Seaſons, all of them, exhibit order, harmony, s 

foreſight, and the contrivance of a ſkilful artiſt: 

_ The grandeur with which our foreſts abound, the 
ſoft verdure, the plant, the flower, each, in a flill 
voice ſpeak of him. A ſtep higher, and you diſ- 
cover more and more of intellec.— examples are 

given us from the Brute creation, every creeping 
thing, every fiſh that ſwims, and bird which flies: 

From its habits, make, and intelligence—from the 

ſupply of all its wants it muſt have a Former and 
Provider. Some knowledge of a God you gain 
from all; but, do you acquire leſs of proof from 
the elements themſelves? The air you breathe t is 
his wiſe proviſion. The - forked lightnings, what 
diſplays of Majeſty }' and bis voioe is in the thun- 


* 


298 Daus ade. Inſcribed by Linnzus over his ſtudy door. * 
N + The Atmoſphere (a yielding and expanſive fluid) by its 
attractive energy, ſurrounds every creature, preſerves the texture 
of qur bodies and animal life throughout. 
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der! Trace n och Loom the Senſes of the 


um ON 


Reaſon and Conſcience. Hath he left himſelf 
without a witneſs from ourſelves ?- from our own 
feelings called impulſe, and from the aſſent of all 
Men. Trace him from faithful records and hiſtori- 

cal facts. Cicero and Plutarch both affirm, that 
to their time no Nation, no People were known, 
among whom there were no traces of religion to 
be found. © Some illumination from the Deity 
bimſelf lighteth every Man who cometh into the 


world.” The hiſtory of the Jew vill, to this day, 


inform you he is ſtill conforming to the law of 
Moſes, given 3000 years ago, and that he practiſes 


its rites, keeps the feaſt of the Paſſover. The ſe- : 
venth day of the week is by him till held ſacred. 


The Patriarchs long before celebrated the creation 
of God, and the Jew commemorated (ever after) 
the prefervatiod of his tribes. from the Plagues of 
Egypt. Do not we, as . as they, admit the 


_ certainty of the events g. pho.) we 127 ore 
a 


evidence does then 1 prove,the exthene?* God, 


bis creation of a world, his deſtruction of it, ex- 


cept Noah and his family, bis re-peopling it from 
: their deſcendants, and the Jewiſh Theocracy. Add 


Py e As light is not, properly ang a FW RE nor- hear- 
ing a body, but affected by the modulations of air only, e 


2 


22 = the Moor . He LE 


1 
N 5 1 


. conFs/ant. at 2-0 wing, 


24 
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Soul,“ from what paſſes within us, the light of 
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to theſe, from all we ſee of Nature or feel of In- 
ſtinct, we are compelled (as it were) to form ſome 

ideas (however faint and obſcure) of the Being, 
Attributes and Perfections of Deity.* 


* The life of Abraham, the choice of his poſterity, the re- 
velation of his will to them, the miracles wrought in their fa- 
your, his protection and ſupport of them, are they not memor- 
able facts in ancient hiſtory, as well as Sogn monuments of 
divine grace and human ingratitade * 


350 ss Ars ON 


SEC. m. 


The he purfued—From the Name of. God, and 
"farther from Ourſelves. 


3 JROPERLY ſpeaking, the Deity can hw © no 
name or title of diſtinction ; for, to whom and 
to what can we liken bim i 


7 Every epithet, ates we can give ba, wuſt 
be expreſſive only of his divine qualities, and theſe 
we ſeem to borrow ſolely from ourſelves, and 
aſcribe them to Deity as repreſentations of his 
auguſt and otherways 3 nature and 

9 2 = . : - : 


This mme i - Write 1 to hjm denote * « Being”. 

: infinite, ſupreme, and abſolutely perfect. The 
One“ ſole object of our worſhip. | The one only 
living, omniſcient add Almighty < God.“ But! 
have we any notion of ſpiritual excellence, be it of _ 
whatever kind it may, except what we trace from 
the nature of ſelf-conſciouſneſs that « Thinking 
"Being" which we N our Soul? 


The Heathen dd called the Supreme 
ds. ” 15 5 Greatef—the 2 82 is juſt, 
1 De . 5 : 8 N | and 
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| and conveys ona and honourable dams 
of God. 


The B of the Old Teſtament file him 
The King Eternal, Immortal and Inviſible,” 
and the title is ſublime and magnificent ; but, well 

knowing how fruitleſs the attempt would be to de- 
fine him further, they ſimply tell us He is who 
Fe is—His name Eternal—Heaven his throne— 
The ator his habitation.” | 


The 255 voice of God G of bimſelf 
ns (with high e Jam.“ Iam 
the firſt and the laſt. © I am God.” The Being 
who alone exiſts in effulgent glory, perpetuity, 


| and 5 other exiſtence vaniſhes. 


The Hebrown od the A: name Je- 
bovah” in ſo ſacred a light, that they never pro- 
nounced it, and uſed the word e Lord, Maſ- 

9 inſtead of it. 


- Tt was, indeed, a name ſo Gone, ineffable and 
indormevanicable; it ranked on firſt — OE 
| profoundeſt myſteries. l 


ee 
fi 


© Tehovah is a name of infinite perfeQion—it in- 
_ plies ſovereignty and authority. More expreſsly it 


a ESSAYS o 


i deßued, * The thought of God.” A light to 
which no Man can approach, * ſeeing it is hid 
from the eyes of all living.“ This adorable name 
includes all things—At the utterance of it Heaven 
and Earth are ſaid to e and the ber ag to 
| hide ene 


But, als] it not ook wiſtom to 8 our in- 
tellectual powers on inquiries more on a level with 
our capacities; and, ſeeing we cannot think of 
God ſo highly as he is, we muſt only think of him 

as highly as we can, and conceive of him as of a 

Being infinitely higher than our ſublimeſt thoughts 
can reach; for, what does all deſcription, howſo- 
13 ever loſty and ſublime; teach us, but only reveren- 
ually to adore bim. 8o far above our comprehen- 
ion, it conveys to us little knowledge, a very faint 
or no cx? rags of bim. „ 


"i 197 3 REN M6 a 
, ? v4. >a x... , — 5 3 


| We poſſeſs n no > Geulties ee we would, miths 5 
out a Revelation, acquaint r more with this 
(6 Great God.” | 3 7 ; 


157; et called Tetragammaton,”” or the name of four let- | 
ters, ' and theſe, letters are Jod, He, Vau, He, the proper pro- 
nuünciation of which, from long diſuſe, is ſaid r no f 
EI known to the Jew himſelf. © ; 


Tet, _ Joſephus ſhews | his veneration for it, by calling it it a «the name 
which his 29 . him t to mention.“ ; 
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Our outward: and alone are too woke to ap- 
8 bim; but, has not the Creator of the 
mind neceſſarily a free acceſs to it at all times, in 
all places? By his ſecret influence on our - hearts, 
ä by the virtuous diſpoſitions he raiſes in us, and the 
inward ſerenity and ſtill voice of reaſon he cauſes 
us to hear, we _— may © taſte and ſee that *. 
N is e 


«Iota us «oaks a further Ape e feeble, 
| nk purſue the ſubjea from ourſelves. From our 
bodily make and frame, and from our intellectual 
powers. For our encouragement, Fenelon, the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray (in his prayer to God) 

ſays, Thoſe can never fail to find thee who ſeek 
for thee within themſelves.” And when writing 
on the Being of a God, he ſays, Life would be 
pure and bliſsful, did we but ſeek God our Maker 
from within ourſelves. O God ! thou art too much. 
within ourſelves, for there we never chooſe to look 
Diffuſing thyſelf throughout infinite ſpace, thou art 
too magnificent! Thou remaineft a God unknown 
For, loſing F we _ ſight of thee! ? 
vp 
eee he 4 one moch 
aditiied by the Heathen Philoſopher” was, © Know 


i 


. e | 2 Fe 


Vote Teipfam”” PE Mandi: 6350. e 
c and it was 
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| \ The farch cannot fail 10 lend us to foo now 
ledge of bm who wade ws, 


3:1 
1 


The feſt Phyſician both 4 * Athens” ani in 
* Rome” (when Greece and Rome were in all 
their glory) was converted from Atheiſm by his 
own difſeQions. Although his mp were prin- 
cipally from the Brute, © Galen” could not but 
on a © Supreme Being” from this his hand- work. 
And when he publiſhed his book of- Anatomy; he 
 prefaced it by. ſaying—© I compoſe a hymn of 
praiſe to the Maker of my frame, and am per- 
ſuaded, that a grateful acknowledgment of his wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs herein, is more agree- 
able to him ai i EG btb 
moſt Tg morale. 8 


— 


. letters, over did be n e at te 
phos. For its wiſdom it was ſaid to have been uttered by 
Apollo himſelf, becauſe (ſays Cicero] * it has ſuch a weight 
of Senſe and Wiſdom in it as * too ee oy be attributed 
95 mortal Man. | 
N ec per t vis, tanta Aeli eſt, ut ea non 
Homini cuipiam, ſed Delphico Deo tribueretur,” —C1orro 
de Legib. cap. i. , 
Quod preceptum, 3 eat, quam, ut 7 Howine 
| " videretur, id-circo affignatum eſt Deo: Jubet igitur . 
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Ever after, each public lecture of this celebrated 
Profeſſor became a deyotional OY and to his 
arg g ns: 


- The Jewiſh Prinee, with energy and e 


fQions, avails himſelf of this mode of proving the 
exiſtence of a God, and ſeeking him out. He re- 
fers us to two of our nobleſt organs, © Sight and 


Hearing, becauſe the grand inlets to our = : 


: pleaſures and higheſt aaa 


Crnforming to the ſublime and excite ideas of 


the Eaſt, the Royal Pialmiſt perſonifies' the Deity, 


| and. cauſes bin to makes ſolemn appeal, frikingly 


impreſſive of his ee, and knowledge. | 


c | poRMED THE. ot NOT 1 SEE 15 
« T PLANTED THE EAR—SHALL NOT I HEAR? 


a cave Max ENOWLEDGE—SHALL Nor I 
on xxow ?” . | 


8 He bens to think, that Viſion, a as it is affected 4 by Light; 
and Hearing only, by the infinite modulations of air theſe two 
thould, and do take the lead among all the Senſes, Neither 
Light nor Air are of themſelves \ ubſtance---whereas Smell, 
Tafte, Feeling, affect us either dy effluvia from Lottie)! or from 


fluidity, or from heat and cold, ſoftneſs or ſolidity. Sight and 
Heating he foreſaw involved us in no connection with Matter 


whatever, The Soul, indeed, may be ſaid to hear and fee by 
means of all the Senſes, yet Viſion and Hearing are the immes 
- diate organs of intelligence, and for this reaſon, Plato, by way 
CEN Rs «© the Senſes of the Soul. 
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-Purſuing the-ſubjeR, may we not 1 


8 A! further, and trace out this: Great God? 
from what we find in ourſelves— thus, by turning 


our thoughts inward to what paſſes there, let us 


examine and hold up to view our intellectual fa- 


culties. From the organs of our outward ſenſes, 
may we not go a ſtep higher and trace him in the 


Soul, that ray of divinity within us—enquire after 


what manner it is thus ennobled and conjoined to 


Deity, as there alone we may REY 
| 2 gu at 85 ; 


. 
** 
* #4 


: The Delphic vale PEP NL had! e 
this eee of ourſelves) declared, the Mind 
of Man ought to feel, after. what manner it was 
ae with the acres Af 


N acts * FR 6 
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With g great force of argument, 5 Locke" expa- | 


| 7 te on this Proof of the exiſtence of 2 God from 
K ourſelves. 
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4 As long (ſays ha. as we e Ou 0 


| 1 God hath not left himſelf without a witneſs. 
He hath given us Senſe, Perception, Rows. by. | 
which a we © Ny 5 trace bim out. Teen 
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quiry, 2 . . cs back: tint; vag from 


« > v! » 2 
o 4 1 39 
7 
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There muſt be a e 3 e t had not 


an Eternity, had a beginning; and what had a 


beginning muſt have been produced by: ſomething 
elſe.* 


4 The powers this Being has given me, it muſt it- 
ſelf poſſeſs. This Eternal Being, therefore, muſt 
be powerful. | „„ 


Again Man finds in himſelf Perception and 
. Knowledge. - This wand Powerful Being, Four 
| therefore be 3 * . 


* Ba thing Raven, 4 of feed be moved OY Gb 
bother, and that muſt b weren bx either anoth 
other thing. „„ 

Should it be moved by that which is a a by another, we 
muſt of courſe come to ſome prime mover that is not moved by 
-  another—now, what moveth and is not moved by another, 

| cannot proceed back for ever. 


AR1STOTLE, Lit; viii. las; 333 
1 Eternal” we 80 by conceiving of his power and 


knowledge as extending to all times. All time is therefore 
equally preſent to him, though i in a manner, of which we can- 
not form the leaſt conception ; " ſo likewiſe his ubiquity or om- 


. nipreſence i is underſtood, for we diſcover no relation which 
ſpace or place bear to the Divine exiſtence. Js not 2 cha ce- 4 hind 
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ing Being—orelſe there has been a knowing Being 


* from Eternity. 5 1 R 
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ANIMATION AND INTELLECT. 
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SECT. IV. 


N attempis—The * Being the Soul Ly 


the Univerſe—Þ like mumner as you concei ve f a 
"oo Governor. 


yooR BE humiliatiog, index, muſt all our 

Searches and Reſearches be, whenever made 
on a ſubject ſo vaſt and incomprehenſible as this 
Great God. not our Souls ſtand in awe before 
him, loſt in ſuch tranſcendent greatneſs ? But this 
| gloom, however thick and jmpervious, may in ſome 
_ ſmall degree be diſperſed, and ſome few glimmer- 


ings of light thrown on a ſubject of ſuch immen- 
"=p by N of f him thus— 


What Intelle | is, in is «PRO ani ls 
with reſpe& to our bodies—ſuch may the © Great 
God” be with reſpect to the Univerſe—its intel- 
lectual light and influential principle, its Soul. 
And may not infinite ſpace be the organ of Om- 


niſcience, the ſphere of n and Ann 5 
Dy” 9 5 


fi i 


2 Deus, in ſpatio infinito, tanquam in fenforio b, res in- 
tims cernit. oy oe nent s Principia. | 


DS oa n 
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* PSS | Th f Siths ES 85 3 
: - The 
6 ) A a 4 2 . : 1 8 
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5 le implies an NE re of the Di- 
vine preſence throughout all nature, intelligent 
and active, uniting the whole into one ſyſtem, pre- 
ſiding over it, and as one of its parts intereſted in 
E. Spirit ſympathizing, intelligent, caring for 
all its concerns, and bringing about its general 
good. Jo elude the fight of that Being, to whom 
darkneſs is no covering, how impoſſible! Night, 
it ſhineth as the e e is OO 
of- what avail |. 1 5 9 


; T7" «* 2 T's _ 1 5 . . Dr Net: F 
a" * 923 4 Fi i * 1 $ 88 23 , 7 5 — 


ol: The abies of this“ feat God e they what 
they may) muſt be executed as: -inftkntancouſly : as 
they are willed. So alſo muſt we conceive of his 
Works. The tranſition. of a nothing into ſome 
ſorm or being, animate or inanimate, is a creation ; 
8 admitting of no e ſucceſſion. | To 
15 the Univerſe 28 in the "HR brain, the 
power reſides in and animates hat on wh h it 
acts. The cauſe of exertion arrives, ae ö 
hes . and the us 6 ane | 


7.4" Het ther bad e light and a light,” * wet 7 7 
enxpreſſes this philoſophical truth, and exhibits the - 
Divine will in its inftantancous operation,” 


ANIMATION AND INTELLECT. 


Properly ſpeaking, indeed, the. Mat erial 
is only the ſubject of - his Government; noks {his 
body but his creature. The Deity preſides over it 
and acts on it according to his will. It can never 
act on him, or produce in him any alteration. what - 
ever. Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes it thus The 
Deity imports the dominion of a ſpiritual Being 
over the World, not as his own body, but as his 
ſervant, as one entirely ſubject to his government.“ 
His mode of acting, his plan of conducting the 
affairs of the Univerſe, like himſelf, muſt needs be 
incomprehenſible to finite underſtandings, and far 
beyond the utmoſt ſtreteh of human imagination. 
Our ideas of beauty, order and ſimplicity, muſt 
differ from his—* Our thoughts are not like his - 
thoughts, nor are our ways his.” But, proceeding 
in our enquiry, the attempt may perhaps be better 
underſtood, by attending t to what ON 2 1 f 
49 enden, MH OO nr ER yo Z 


| Would it- not. therafare, be * to employ 

our intellectual powers in a manner more on a 

level with our capacities. Our feeble minds are 
| forced to. Hans: recourſe to fill more ſenſible! agen | 
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ſentations * theſe are the ſubject of the wert 
Section whith conclude my eee Par oh 
a 45 100 22 2 
'- +» Conceive (for chiles) of this 15 Great God" as ; 
the ſuperintendant of the Univerſe, differing in 
3 infinity of wiſdom only and magnitude of attri- 
F bdautes from a human Governor—thus' exercifing 
|  @ominion over all created Ne e a8 ee 2 | 
bans e e 1 
- This debe view of the Deity brings us 95 far 
this neareſt to him, and beſt explains his character | 
with regard to us and our alliance and connedtic 
7 with him. With what diffidence, yet with what 
3 er do e in o the eee Wrath ee 
¹e e of his N 1 look up to bin; as * 
. child to a parent. A friend always with me, em- 
doldens me by his preſence. Under difficulties I 
1 | hand to him. To his impartial Jnr 1 e 


& fog 


— 


1 This view ofthe « Supreme Being” Waibel 
3 ee ere a long exiſtence, now in its wane - 
= :- und about! to: oloſe—but, whatſoever its deſtiny, 
„„ my Spirit may reſide, Kill the en-. 
nent conſoles ry God i is s there.” 
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| omnipreſence of the Diity, ee 
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Pain por I 8 the iden. as wh ks | 


| Satin introductory to the preſent. This ſenti- 
ment is, in truth, the firſt moving ſpring in the 
heart of Man, a ſanctuary under trials and ſuffer- 
inge, and, what, moſt enſures bim— 


Comfort thro? life, and courage when he dies. 


«ſho but its e on temper, on coca)! on 


diſpoſition and manners what a colouring it gives 


to character. The true ſource of inward ſatisfac- 


tion, tranquillity and enjoyment; throughout life— | | 


throughout eternity. In ſo auguſt a preſence, diſ- 

inctions between man and man are loft, reduced 
to one and the ſame: level. In the ſentiment of 
Deity, every one feels equal protection, confidence, 
ſecurity. Without it, we make no further n 
o 1 Divine — no nearer reſp 


mt er * 


157 


2 concluded, o i 


tive view which we, as his offspring, bear to 
=_ were a ſentiments n which I cloſed Ly Z 


ars nne 


God Ne more do we hats his wiſdom in crea- 
tion, nor Wel his goodneſs in the ample proviſion | 
he has made ; but, do not ſuch views kindle in our 
| breaſts the moſt amiable affections, and light up 
the Soul with all its powers ? ? In the ſphere of life 
allotted us, without our hopes of futurity, without 
this ſentiment of Deity, our conſequence would be 
wholly loſt; and our e for life itſelf of winery little 
iet! ! ae A. 
I 4216 "SIRI e «mY 
Under terror wt 1 you 1 e 864 
Under alarm and danger to him you fly. While 
baſking in the ſunſhine of -greatneſs, how 'reltleſs 
and feeble is life ! Although fleeting,” yet is it te- 
dious and unenjoyed; but viewed under the nar- 
roweſt and moſt contracted ſphere, when paſſed ; 
under the eye; in the pieſence of e is 
aun bope, dust and epherment. | 


From a ſurvey of bis Immendity and Otis , 
' ſence, we are naturally led to recognize his other 
attributes, ſceing many of them alſo, as any es 
2 connected with NG p42 08 7 ; 

Ah ax! EN x jo; ; Hp TDA 

2 Wee bessa iabeme if cinfioite eee 
and goodneſs, do all of them inſpire us with awe 
and love, and confidence in this Supreme Alm ghty 
1 un of the Univerſe. To theſe add a few:of his 
bis eee aſtice, truth and 
| metey. 


ANIMATION. * 


merey. Unite" them with our conceptions. . 
ideas of him under the venerable ch 8 
ther, Ruler and Judge. Conceive then df the 
world we live in, as of one vaſt family, and of the 
Supreme Being, as of a wiſe manager, a liberal 
provider, and affectionate Parent. Do we not feel 
our minds raiſed to the higheſt pitch of admiration 
and gratitude, to this beneficent and Almighty 
Giver, the inexhauſtible ſource of perfection, life, 
and happineſs? Under a ſenſe of our wants and 
dependence under the impulſe of duty and filial 
love, who of us but has taſted the exalted pleaſures 
of devotion accompanying his meditations and 
who has not expreſſed it in ſome ſeoret bass. eee 
or more open and eee des 1 


E.3 =2 - 


8 


Is not the affection 8 reverence N a . for | 
an pores Parent ORG NE coat 2 rr 


- To ena the enquiry in a Wave view, muſt 
| as us the e higheſt __ and ſuticliida..; 

'To make uſe of the So aki a 1 W 
. Aſter what manner ſoever (ſays he) you 
conceive of Deity, the idea is compoſed of the 
richeſt materials and embraces in the character 
of a deneficent Parent and almighty Ruler, all 
that is venerable in wiſdom, all that is awful i ian 5 
_ all that is 18 n 3 


#738 | 


| us, and moreover, when we draw 
im, he is ſaid to be drawing near to us. 
| « Moth and ; more” is not an unapt motto for the 
mind of Man devoutly occupied on ſuch a ſearch. 
Who is not charmed with the contemplation of in- 
finite perfection; but to form à union with it, 
094 one which death doth not deſtroy, tranſports 
us far beyond ourſelves? This view of the ſubject, 
under the pleaſing line of domeſtic intercourſe, E 
well underſtood by us all, introduces us (as it were) 
into his family we are his children indeed. Ac- 
| knowledged as ſons, we become heirs of glory— 
of immortality. Such proſpects and well-founded 
expectations, are ſo like the Segen of * 
as to ww ww it n in nn 
«din cdoditetions on eee reh 0 
bitually and devoutly entered into, the Soul ac- 
quires more and more of likeneſs to the ſublime 
_ object. itſelf. The Soul becomes what it contem- 
plates. W een ente b n 


Fe | indeed, faid to be like bin. 


| —— Hs tributes, we ma 
be Laid, in ſome meaſure, to converſe with our Ma- 
ker. Ah an attentive examination of his works, 
and making them our ſtudy, : we acquaint. ourſelves - ; 

with his plans, grow familiar with his conceptions, 

ET neo to ) His: appointments.,” And 
ff | . moreover, | 


= Caitom a beſtow ! 
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moreover, throughout the Wadde 


of futurity alſo, ſomewhere or other er — 


not indulged in the ſprightly ſallies of 
* been IIS with its Oey hs * ; 


F254 


$23 - 


 Hitherto we hed ebiefly ben confi} as TY 
ſubjects of this © Great God.” We ſtand much 
more nearly related. As a Parent he upholds and 


. protects us, as our Counſellor he ain with _ 


Wow he is our Friend. 2 


This ft ded _ | highly exalted A 


God himſelf impreſſed on the mind of monk vener= 
able Patriarch— 


„Abraham my Friend,” 00 
How ſuperior to all that an. ode, or 


7% 


| While 6 we 5 ke add to ) this 
eu and alliance with him, do not our hearts 


overflow with the ſentiments of affection and gra- 


titule? How wiſely (ſays a late pious Author) 
does our Divine Maſter call back to our remem- 
brance childhood- with all its wants, to-enforce the 
rd __ s of relative life! "ets 


Who can pronounce © Our Father": millet bs 
eognizing the Parent with all its affectionate ties? 
Is the Sup 


me Being” ſcarce ever ſpoken of by 


_—r 


* 


4 


& T5 ＋ by. * 5 * : ; X —— 8 8 d 
* 


er! the endearing character of Father 
* To remind us children of that tender- 

neſs, patience, forbearance and forgiveneſs, wt 
we, helpleſs, expoſed, perverſe and ignorant eres. 


1 


| | + tures, ſtand in need of. To remind us, by the vi 
1 — an earthly Parent on whom neee 
protection, for ſympathy and a ſupply of our wants. 


thus drawn with the bands of humanity and the 


cords of affection; then it is, the idea is beſt con- 


ceived, enen nenen bet Wer and 
felt.” © 


* 


_— 
mz 


4 2 $ ; OM. 8 A 


4 * A She 


| n of: ee us esd ne 
ö re of the infinite power, goodneſs, and 
| knowledge of the Supreme Being, our Creator, to 
5 regard him 28 in ant eee ee e * 
8 | 6 * CCC THIS TER C6, Na W 


2 2 


| Fain- PSY 6c Paul,“ ys bis tis Paging 
a e the Athenian Nobles, (when. convened to 
1 Areopagus) fain- would Fan!. bang Welw 


doch 8 
nnn. ne the Father of-our 


Fra oe 
c 5 * 


* 2 


be exhibits the loving widoelb of 


Mbile feeling the preſſure of them moſt, while 


8 Ry A 2 ER ST BR 
3 * 5 Is Rv : 98 2 1 1 
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from whom all their excellence is dei 
gine the Godhead like unto gold, & 
ſtone, © the work of Man's deviſe.” n. 
gent creatures, conſcious of intelleQual light, of 
. ſelf-determining powers, and in the poſſeſſion of 
noble affections, not terminating. on ſenfible ob- 
Jes but ſpiritual, on vixtud m and on 8 15 a 
excellence ! 125 


| When we + who a view of the 4e . 
as our Maker, and under the relative tie of a Fa- 


tber who is wiſhing and deſigning the happineſs ol 


his child, it is then our warmeſt affections to him 
are excited, together with reſignation, confidence, 
gratitude, piety, devotion. Theſe all naturally take 


| their firſt riſe, and owe their influence to ſuch re- 


lationſhip. . Such ſerious rational views of the 


Great God,” intimately unite with the inte- 


: reſting and affectionate feelings, which e 
A e the 1 _ the child. 9 9 


e faith this enlightened Apoſtle taught, bas, in 


a . humanized the idea of the Divinity it 


0 has brought it home to us, or rather, we at home 
with bim. ” Am I deſerted and forlorn, a helpleſs 


orp 5 


B b 


The git of Chriſt; his precepts and doctrine 


4 He is the Father of the Fatherleſs !“ 
"ok * loſt the ſocial friend 0 Ha, he is. 
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Spirits (bo is himſelf the original and f e, 
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1 i... e than a erat Thou art the:buſ- 
hand 8 8 idow,: e rangers fend. _ 


Our Saviour, who beſt knew him, enforces this 
idea, and directs us under a relative view, always | 

: .to. look up to this ſupreme Lord of all, as his hea- | | 
ather and ours. When about to leave his 5 


F 8 e for their conſolation, he tells them, he 
was Nest going to his Saber and their e . 


„ 1 the. bebe _ W 3 7 rh ; 
8 * impreſſes the idea of parental affection, the 
pPity and loving: kindneſs of a Father Boonghout | 

: | al his diſcourſes... He invites us with filial love 

4375 and confidence to ated Wa and: Wees as 

| 4 e. M aac, a, : 


5 „ Viewbd 3 a "hier we. 5 3 compre- 
5 of what infinite advantage to us are the per- 

fections of this © Great God !” While with filial 

| reverence. and admiration we thus meditate upon 
2 Hows we ſel our own happy n in them Al. 


. 


7 2 


de 1 og are we. 3 * his pe . 
omnipreſence—a wiſe and affeQionate Parent, al- 
ways with us, will provide for our wants — guide, 

5 fret and mapage our eee in 1 to make - 


— * -- us f 
{as 5 : * 74 a 
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bee, and 


uU ion Thus tis preſence, omni 8 
e 5 


even abſolute power, when engaged for 
poſe of eee and „ us! 
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< 1 125 8 5 
wy ML a1 is Aab it bs the irreſiſtible. 
power of one © who careth for us,” and who muſt 


| e us—becauſe Mig ach our «6 pag 1 2 | 1 5 8 3 
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He as me . 404 frail; aa 8 and 
| chats I ſhould employ my faculties (the talents 
which he gave me) in his preſence, under his eye, | 
to encourage, enlighten and aſſiſt me. Though of + 
myſelf weak and dependent, yet thus am 1 og 
in the Lord, _ in IN POM of bis e 

ieee eee e ee ee FR, 
* Mougir on a 158 of Gekneſs i woe! a0 a Pa- 
1 rent ſo compaſſionate and kind will not leave me 
nor forſake me. He maketh all my bed in my 
fickneſs, numbereth my groans, and he putteth my 3 

tears into his bottle.“ Every pang I feel and ſu f. 
fer, on account of duty here, will be placed to my 5 1 
credit and encreaſe my happineſs hereaſter. Infi- 
nite power, knowledge, and goodneſs, muſt make 
our kind and moſt merciful Father both able and 

willing to do all this. It does, Ae 1 
| e N dv we cannot ſee it. „ 
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Fof his family IL am emboldened by 
Ses and his perſeRtions (thus employed) 1 


could almoſt call my own. Am I ignorant, he is 


infinitely wiſe—am I in want, my Father he poſ- - 
_ ſeſſes all things—am I helpleſs, he is Almighty. A 
ace and à Friend ſo 1 intereſted, be bears 
; me always in hs beet. 1-2. 152; 5: ouch 5 


us, powerful and vile, who. e e it-, 

if in our affairs! He who made the Univerſe 
| tondeſcends to tile himſelf the Father of us all 
"attends our concerns, ſupplies our wants, partakes 
our ſorrows, pitieth our failings, recovers our back- 

_ Didings. Under trials he upholds us, in ſickneſs and 
even to old age our jour y ended, he awaits our 
rival; -arfl; with a-Parent's joy (who has long 
counted the hours of abſence) he, at death, receives 
us home an abode is aſſigned us in our heavenly 
Father 8 houſe our e home. r 
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: prize.of a world Ne Tas introduction 
to Beings with whoſe perſons, cuſtoms, 
_and dreſs, we are ſtrangers? 
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